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Harbour Work and Harbour Plant.—II. 


HOUGH harbour 
makers would 
prefer to work in 
the dry, it is 
rarely possible to 
do so until after 
a good deal of 
preparatory work 
has’ been . done 
under water, On 
the nature of the 
of the foundations, 





soil depends the area 
and the character of the excavations, if 
such are necessary. Soft soils must 
be excavated deeply and widely to enable 
deep and broad foundations to be laid. A 
rocky bed, on the other hand, if moderately 
level, may not have to be broken up at all, 
or it may be partially levelled by blasting, 
or its inequalities may be filled up. The 
problem is often much complicated by 
the scour of tides, or tidal streams. 
as at Newhaven, or by the exposed 
pesition of the works, notable examples 


of which occur at Colombo, East 
London, Guernsey, Peterhead, Dover. 
In all such cases the foundations must 
go down well below the sweep 
of the scour, or the dash of the 
breakers. The diver is more in request 


than ever, by reason of the boldness and 
extensive character of the undertakings 
Which are now carried on under water. 
The early engineers, who just threw rubble 
in, or drove piles at random, trusted much 
to chance, and rarely saw their submarine 
work. Those of the present day go down 
and work much as they would on terra 
firma, provided the depth does not exceed 
about 60 feet. At greater depths they 
cannot stay down long. The divers go 
down and cut and blast away rock in some 
places, pile up stones and bags of concrete 
in others, pour in liquid cement into 


And in the case of diving bells, the 
electric light sheds a good light on the 
operations, and telephonic communication 
up to the surface enables the workers to 
speak, and direct the operations with ease. 

The employment of concrete in various 
ferms has given immense impetus to 
harbour work, and done more than any- 
thing else to bring it to its present state of 
perfection. It has been the direct cause 
of the development of the great types of 
cranes built specially for harbour work, 
and for the equally vast and costly plant 
which is required in carrying on these 
works, 

Most piers are now built with solid 
blocks of concrete, bonded and united with 
cement into one vast monolithic wall, 
nearly as solid as though hewn entirely 
out of a quarry. Only in the central space 
between the solid walls is rubble tipped to 
form a hearting, and this often, too, is 
converted into a solid mass with liquid 
concrete. Experience has. shown that 
bonding the blocks is a very necessary pre- 
caution to resist the force of the waves. 
which in éxposed situations has often de- 
tached masses of forty tons weight and 
formed big breaches in the piers. The 
blocks are therefore secured by breaking 
joint, by joggling, and by pouring liquid 
cement into grooves formed on opposed 
faces, and by other devices which have 
been adopted to suit local conditions and 
costs. 

An important aid to the bonding of con- 
crete blocks is the capping of breakwaters 
with a solid thickness of concrete in mass, 
that is, concrete laid on while in a plastic 
cendition. This is generally done now, 
and its neglect has been the occasion of 
the displacement of blocks, notably in the 
case of the Manora and of the Madras 
breakwaters. And lest the winter’s 
waves should undermine and wash out 





cracks, find out faults, and set | 
things right, and all in as leisurely a/| 
fashion as if they were working on the 
shore. They communicate by a code of 
signals with the men above, who operate 


Alternatively to the use of these blocks is 
that of concrete in bags and concrete in 





the Titan, or Goliath, or derrick cranes. 





mass, the latter producing, when set, abso- 


lutely monolithic work. To withstand the 
wasting of the pier faces also granite blocks 
are used on the outer surfaces. 

The importance of the concrete block 
and all that concerns its manufacture and 
manipulation may be inferred from the 
numbers and mass of blocks that are 
required in large works. At Colombo Pier 
9,656 blocks were used, aggregating 
124,984 cubic yards. At Libau Harbour 
15,753 blocks were used, ranging from 25 
to 30 tons.each. At Bilbao blocks of 100 
tons weight were deposited. Generally, 
blocks average from 30 to 40 tons in weight 
each. Concrete in mass deposited within 
a frame is a device that was employed 
more than sixty years ago, but the use of 
moulded blocks is more recent. The first 
large work of this kind, we believe, was 
done at Madras Harbour in 1869. 

The system of employing moulded con- 
crete blocks is closely associated with the 
name of the late Sir John Coode, who 
adopted it to the almost entire exclusion of 
other methods. Objection has often been 
made to it, on the score of the great 
expense which it entails for making and 
handling the blocks. There are several 
points, however, which are in its favour. 
One of the principal is this, that with this 
system work need not be at a standstill 
during the stormy season. Though block 
setting has to be suspended during the 
winter months in the northern climates, 
and during the period of the monsoons in 
India, the work of block making can be 
carried on all through the year. 

The cost of piers built of concrete varies- 
much. Reckoning materials, labour, and 
machinery, Aberdeen cost 23s. 9d. for each 
cubic yard laid, Kurrachee 23s. 11d, 
Dublin 34s., Colombo 41s. 7d., New-. 
haven 22s. 4d. But a mere statement of 
cost of concrete work per yard or foot is 





the base of the broad piers, they | 
are protected with rubble, or with} 
bags of concrete, or even with solid | 
concrete blocks like quarried stones. | 





of no value if taken alone without the con- 
ditions being also stated. To a large extent 
it is a question of depth of water in which 
the work has to be deposited. Thus, at 
Alderney the work was carried down 120 
feet below low water, but at Newhaven 
only 15 feet. The cost at Newhaven was 
581. 10s. per lineal foot, while at Alderney 
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it was 1gol. Portland breakwater goes | fitted to each truck; but, preferably, a yard | amalgamated in the mixer, and the bags 


down 45 feet; its cost was 12o0l. per lineal 
yard. Holyhead cost 160l., Plymouth 
300l., Algiers 1221., Cherbourg 2rol., 
Dover Breakwater 3601. The cost of the 
latter was increased by a facing of granite. 

Machines for mixing concrete are of two 
main types—those which mix intermit- 
tently and those which are continuous in 
action. The method of mixing adopted in 
these machines is that of throwing the 
materials from one side to the other of a 
revolving chamber. The Messent mixer, 
one of the earliest, and still one of the best 
of the intermittent kind, is made with its 
interior facets at numerous angles, so that 
the position of the materials is changed 
four times during each revolution of the 
mixer on its axle. The Ridley mixer is 
cvlindrical, but has the axis around which 
it rotates set at a wide angle with the axis 
of the cylinder. Intermittent mixers are 
driven by hand or steam, and recently by 
electricity. A very efficient installation of 
the latter, adapted to Messent’s mixers, is 
in use at Dover. 

The Carey-Latham portable machine, 
which was designed specially for mixing the 
large quantities of concrete required for 
the Newhaven breakwater, mixed at the 
tate of 70 cubic yards an hour. The mixer 
is a revolving cylinder, with its longi- 
tudinal axis set at a low angle, to deliver 
into wagons or into the timber framing 
within which the breakwater was built. The 
proportions of shingle and sand are 
measured by revolving dredger buckets. 
The cement is measured and lifted into the 
cylinder by an inclined screw creeper. The 
cement is carried in a van behind, whence 
it is shovelled into a hopper over the lower 
end of the creeper. This machine, pro- 
pelled by an engine, took the place of hand 
labour previously employed, reducing the 
cost from Is. 23d. per cubic yard of raw 
materials to 53d. per yard. 

Mixers are, of course, necessary, no 
matter in what ultimate way the concrete 
is used. But the method of moulding the 
‘concrete depends on the manner of its em- 
ployment, whether in the form of cubical 
blocks, or in bags, or in a plastic state. Let 
us look at these in turn. 

If concrete blocks are used, then block 
moulds are required. These. are con- 
‘structed of 33 in. or 4in. deals, framed to- 
gether to interior dimensions correspond- 
ing with the size of the blocks of concrete. 
They contain timber strips for making 
holes to receive the lewis bars by which 
the blocks are handled about and lowered 
into place. If granite facings are to be 
used, as on outer walls, provision is made 
for receiving these in the box, to be set and 
cemented in situ by the concrete. The 
‘concrete is ran over the moulds, dumped in, 
-and distributed by men with shovels. When 
‘full, the mass is left to set, then removed 
from the mould and allowed to harden for 
periods ranging from three months to a 
"year, 

Trucks are required for conveying the 
«concrete blocks from the store yard to the 
pier. These are built on the railway 
wagon style, flat-topped, but more stiffly. 
A Goliath is required to lift the blocks on 
to the trucks, spanning the tracks on which 
the latter run. The trucks are sometimes 
allowed to descend by the action of gravity 
from yard to pier, the rails being inclined 
for the purpose, and a hand-brake being 





locomotive is employed to pull them along. 

Before the invention of the Titan crane 
piers were built by the aid of staging 
erected against the external faces of the 
intended pier walls, This method was dis- 
pensed with when the Titan was designed. 
The first Titan ever built in England 
was designed by the late Mr. Parkes, 
who wanted a crane for the construc- 
tion of the Manora_ breakwater at 
Kurrachee. This was about the year 
1869. The crane was afterwards used at 
Madras, where it was finally blown over 
into the sea and lost. At the same time 
Mr. Hutton constructed a similar crane 
for the Amsterdam Harbour works, and 
others followed later. The framing of 
this, however, was made of timber, like 


.those for Tynemouth piers, while that for 


Manora was built of wrought iron, the 
girders being lattice braced. 

None of the early Titans were made 
capable of revolution; they simply set 
straightforward. The Kurrachee Titan had 
two cantilever girders carried high up on a 
travelling framing, propelled through pitch 
chains by a steam engine. The concrete 
blocks were thus deposited at the scar end 
of the work, the Titan travelling on rails 
laid as the work progressed. The deposi- 
tion of the blocks across the pier was ac- 
complished by the transverse movement of 
the crab, and the setting was done by 
divers below. There were some obvious 
disadvantages in this method, which were 
avoided in later machines by imparting a 
range of radial movement to the jib, which 
was especially valuable in side setting. At 
the present time, and for many years past, 
practically all Titan cranes have radial 
movements, and mostly through a com- 
plete circle. In several instances, how- 
ever, the motion takes place through an 
arc of a circle only. 

There is a great amount of improved de- 
tail in these cranes, which has been worked 
out as the result of experience in their 
working. The most important of these is 
the fitting of springs to the axles, the sys- 
tem of live rollers used for slewing, the use 
of wire rope in preference to chain, and the 
substitution of framings of steel for those 
of wrought iron, or in several instances of 
wood. 

A Titan crane is not economical on all 
classes of work. More can be got through 
by Goliaths and derricks on piers of great 
length, like that at Dover, where there 
is no Titan used. As it is, several 
Goliaths can be operating at one time at 
intervals, while a derrick ahead builds out 
the staging at the front, forming a tem- 
porary way for the Goliaths to follow. For 
most harbour work the cranes used must 
have a wide margin of power. Thus, for 
lifting 40-ton blocks the Goliath or Titan 
should be tested at from go to 60 tons. 

In bag-work the concrete is prepared in 
mixers, and the bag—of stout jute canvas, 
sewn up on five sides, leaving one end or 
side open to receive the concrete—is con- 
tained in a tipping skip or truck. The latter 
is brought under the concrete skip, the 
plastic concrete poured in, the bag sewn 
up, its skip ran out to the allotted place, 
tipped, and the bag dropped into the sea 
to set in position. 

In order to ensure the success of bag- 
work, the concrete must have been 
emptied in directly the materials have been 








must bedeposited as soon as possible 
after being filled. No time should be 
lost, or any disturbance take place, as that 
would interfere with the proper setting of 
the concrete. The deposition of concrete 
in mass in bags from a hopper barge was 
invented by Mr. Cay, who first employed 
it at Aberdeen. The system has also been 
adopted at Fraserburgh, Newhaven, and 
at New Plymouth breakwater, New Zea- 
land. Bags have been used thus, contain- 
ing from 12 tons up to 50, or to 100 tons of 
ccncrete each. 

At Newhaven the sacks were made of 
jute canvas, each containing 400 yards of 
canvas, having a single thickness at the 
bottom, and a double thickness at the sides 
and top. They were deposited through the 
well of a hopper barge, having an opening 
42 feet long and about eight feet wide. 
The bags were laid transversely in relation 
to the intended breakwater, in one length 
only. In the direction of the width they 
were made to break joint. Over these a 
timber framing was erected, the uprights 
being sunk into wrought iron sockets, and 
confining 3in. planking, between which 
plastic concrete was deposited. The latter 
rose from about two feet above low water 
to a height of 28 feet, with a width of 30 
feet at the top. Forty lineal feet of con- 
crete took three days to lay. At Colombo 
712 bags, each containing ten tons of con- 
crete, protect the top of the rubble next the 
sea wall. The concrete sacks at La Guaira 
were 40 feet long and 70 tons in weight, and 
were tipped from a special machine. 

Though bag work has been very suc- 
cessful at Newhaven and elsewhere, the 
advocates of block work nevertheless have 
a strong case. Blocks can be examined 
before deposition, and condemned if faulty, 
or if badly deposited they can be hauled up 
and reset. But when bags arc once 
dropped their position cannot be altered, 
and if the cement is faulty it must remain 
so. Bag work, moreover, is not neces- 
sarily more economical than block work. 
Experience has shown that with a good 
Titan crane something like double the 
amount of work can be set in the same 
time in the form of blocks than in bags. 
Besides this there is the fact that in ex- 
posed positions the block-making is not 
suspended during the long, stormy season 
in which sea work is impossible. In many 
cases only about a hundred days are avail- 
able for the latter during the year. In bag 
work this would limit the time available for 
construction, because the concrete must be 
mixed just before use. But using blocks the 
mixing, moulding, and drying can occupy 
the men during the winter months, leav- 
ing them free for the work of rapid deposi- 
tion on the return of summer. 

Monolithic concrete work is, as its name 
signifies, that in which immense masses of 
solid concrete without a joint are em- 
ployed. It is accomplished by employing 
concrete in a plastic state and depositing 
and ramming it into suitable framings of 
timber. It may be pointed out, though, that 
in the modern system of jointing rect: 
angular blocks the work is practically 
monolithic in character if due care is taken 
to secure the blocks by bonding. 

The late Mr. Kinipple was a strong 
advocate of the use of plastic concrete, as 
well as its originator. On the other hand, 
the late Sir John Coode made use of set 
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concrete blocks in most of his work. Many 
examples of both systems may be seen at 
various harbours in the United Kingdom 
and elsewhere. Engineers still differ with 
respect to the relative advantages of the 
deposition of concrete in a plastic state, or 
in that of cubical blocks previously 
hardened. Advocates of the first say that 
the fewer joints there are in sea work the 
less chance is there, for the sea to affect it. 
Also, that.the enormous monolithic masses 
are practically immovable, while there are 
many instances of blocks of 30 or 40 tons 
weight having been dislodged by the force 
of the waves. Moreover, block-making 
and setting requires special plant, which 
can be dispensed with by the use of plastic 
concrete. A good deal of cheap work has 
been done by the latter, which could not 
have been produced at so low a price had 
block setting been adopted. The latter, 
however, has been employed most success- 
fully on very big Government contracts. 
Using plastic concrete, there is no trouble 
about blasting and dredging rocky, uneven 
bottoms, or in levelling them up to form 
a base as when cubical blocks have to be 
laid. Rubble hearting may also be dis- 
pensed with, or its proportion reduced, 

Plastic concrete in mass holds an indis- 
putable place as a capping to piers, helping 
to secure the upper blocks, which are other- 
wise exposed to the full fury of the waves. 
At Colombo a mass of solid concrete ex- 
tends along the pier wall 4,212 feet in 
Icngth. Its width ranges from 48 to 31 
feet, and its depth is four feet at the centre, 
sloping off to three feet six inches at the 
sides. It was deposited from skips, several 
being carried on a single railway waggon. 
Concrete in mass was also used for the pier 
head. Two such masses were deposited, 
one measuring 62 feet in diameter and 27 
feet high, surmounted by another 60 feet 
in diameter and 11 feet high. The lower 
mass, being deposited under water, was 
enclosed in a circular caisson or tank made 
of tin. steel plates, stiffened with tee and 
angle irons; floated out, suitably ballasted 
and sunk in position. In this instance 
bags of concrete were used to stop a gap 
in the caisson made by a heavy sea, which 
tore away a length of 50 feet by 14 feet in 
depth of the plating. This was filled up in 
five days by 107 bags of concrete, each 
weighing ten tons. In using plastic ‘con- 
ciete below water it must not be thrown in 
loosely, as this is likely to result in por- 
tions of the cement being washed out. 
The ingredients are mixed and lowered in 
skips to their bed and deposited slowly. 

Skips are required for filling bag work, 
and hopper barges for depositing concrete 
inmass. The skips are of the drop bottom 
type. Hopper barges are also used for 
depositing bags of concrete, alternatively 
with huge side depositing boxes. 

The question of monolithic or mixed 
work cannot be settled by general con- 
siderations alone, Solid blocks of concrete, 
or concrete. in.-mass deposited in a plastic 
condition, are both more expensive than 
rubble, and much more costly when rubble 
exists in abundance on the spot. Using 
blocks, or plastic concrete alone, a break- 
water would cost more than one in which 
the hearting was of rubble. Employing 
the latter freely, a wider structure can 
be built at less cost than a narrower one 
of solid material. Width means mass and 
Stability, and therefore the wider structure, 





even though hearted with rubble, is not 


only the cheaper, but also the more stable. 
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NOTES. 
THE casé of Wakefield Cor- 


poration v. Cooke commented 
on: by. us in our issue of July 


Private Streets 
Works Act, 


‘21, 1903, has been carried to the House of 


Lords, and the Lords have confirmed the 


decision of the Court of Appeal, which had 
reversed that of the Divisional Court. 
decision is one of great importance on the 


The 


Private Streets Work Att, 1892, since the 
Private Act of the Wakefield Corporation 
under consideration was drawn in similar 
terms with this Act. The Wakefield Cor- 
poration in March, 1897, had issued the 
requisite notices in respect of a certain 


‘Street or part of a street bearing the 


ominous title of Sludge-lane, but certain of 
the owners had objected before the Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction that this was a 
highway repairable by the inhabitants at 
large, a contention that had been upheld 
by the Justices. In 1900 the Corporation 
had again issued notices in respect of the 
same street, but including an additional 
length of 80 yards, and it was then con- 
tended that the decision of the Justices in 
1897 had concluded the matter, and it was 
res judicata. The House of Lords have 
now decided that this contention is well- 
founded, that a decision under this section 
is, in legal parlance, a judgment in rem, 
and finally determines the status, so to 
speak, of the street. The whole litigation 
has really resulted from a decision given in 
1881 in the case of Reg. v. Hutchings, but 


the distinction between that case and the 


present one is this, that in that case, which 
was decided on the Public Health Act of 
1875, the decision by the Justices was really 
only as to whether certain contributions 
were due from the owner in respect of cer- 
tain works, and the question of whether the 
street was repairable by the inhabitants at 
large under that section was not the subject 
of direct decision, as it is under the Private 
Street Works Act. 





THE London Topographical 
Society have lately published 
a reproduction of the bird’s- 
eye view drawn and engraved by John Kip 
in 1710, of which there is a later edition, 
1726, upon eight sheets. The earlier edi- 
tion, which is dedicated by Kip to Wil- 
helmina Carolina, Princess of Wales, con- 
sists of twelve sheets, measuring in all 
80 in. by 53 in: The prospect is taken as 
from an elevated point in front of (old) 
Buckingham House by one who looks 
north-eastwards along the Mall, and the 
Green, Close, and Long Lime walks in St. 
James’s Park, which is walled in on the 
southern side; the nearest figures are quite 
2 in. high; the river turns in the distance. 
Kip, more solicitous it seems for the 
general effect than for strict accuracy, 
greatly reduces the angle of the bend, so 
that Lambeth and Southwark appear as 
squeezed together upon a long, narrow 
tongue of land, and London Bridge stands 
east and west. The foreground presents a 
fine view of Green and. St. James’s parks, 


A view of 
London in 1710. 


‘with ‘‘ the quality ’’ taking the air in Sedan 


chairs and six-horsed coaches, and milk- 
sellers with their cows; that traffic con- 
tinued to our time in ‘‘ Milk Fair” at 





Spring Garden. To the spectator’s right 
is Rosamund’s Pond—filled up in 1770— 
of which Hogarth painted two-pictures.: It 
is fed by a rill from the Tyburn that flowed 
through Cowford Pool in the vale of Green 
Park and around the:front.of Buckingham 
House. The straight- canal laid out, to- 
gether with the Park, by Le Nétre and Dr. 
Morison for Charles II., and altered by 
Nash, leads to the Decoy, Duck-island, and 
the Tilt-yard of Whitehall Palace—since the 
Horse Guards’ Parade. In Birdcage-walk 
we see Charles II.’s round ‘‘ Coc’pit 
Royal,’’ where ‘* mains *’ were fought until 
1816. Close by are the ‘* Quare de la 
Reine ’’ (Queen-square), and the ‘‘Chapélle 
Neuve.’’ On the left are Cleveland,,; for- 
merly Berkshire, House, where is now 
Bridgewater House, St. James’s Palace, 
and Marlborough House, then just coms 
pleted by Wren, with two principal, floers 
and a high balustrade... In. the ‘middle dis- 
tance, at the extreme edge of the view, is 
delineated Peterborough, afterwards .Bel- 
grave, House, the town house of the Earls. 
of Grosvenor, at the remoter end of Mill- 
bank, which remained until 1809. ‘A wind- 
mill, perhaps for. :a pumping «engines 
appears on the south ‘shore opposite the: 
Savoy, and northwards ‘the'“‘ Veue et Per- 
spective de la Ville de .Londre,”* etes; 
includes Bloomsbury and St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields. Then, beyond, the houses and 
churches to the east of Temple Bar and@ 
Holborn are, for the reason we. surmise,. 
spread out, and we see the City and East 
London as though from the south instead 
of from the end of the Mall. 





The Cityand Mr. P. V. McManon, the- 
coh ane engineer to the City and South 
¥ London’ Railway, read a most 
instructive paper on the working of this 
railway to the Institution of Electrica? 
Engineers last week. As the City and 
South London is the pioneer, both of deep. 
level railways and of heavy electric trac- 
tion, the working results obtained on it are 
of great interest, extending, as they do, over 
fourteen years. The author in this paper 
confined himself to describing the: results- 
obtained since he. converted the line into a 
three-wire system. Originally the line was 
worked on a two-wire system at five hun- 
dred volts, but when extensions were made 
the engineer converted it into a three-wire- 
system. The voltage of the insulated con- 
ductor between the rails on the up line is 
positive and equals 500, and the voltage of 
the other between the rails on the dowm 
line is negative, and equals 500; so that 
there is one thousand volts between the 
two insulated conductors. This system 
was criticised severely at the time by some- 
experts, but the working results have 
proved very satisfactory. We were sur- 
prised when a site was chosen for the new 
generating station that one was chosen 
which was not close to either a main line 
or the river. The cartage of three hundred 
tens of coal per week must add appreciably; 
to the working .expenses, and Mr, 
McMahon’s paper confirms our contention. 
In the early days the light in the carriages. 
was very unsteady, but this has been 
remedied by making the engines at the 
generating stations govern more closely, and 
by. preventing the heavy drop of pres- 
sure in the cables by accumulators. 
From the point-.of view, of first .cost 
and subsequent working expenses thé 
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electric passenger lifts at the stations 
kave proved very satisfactory, but they 
are not so easy to control, and do not 
work as steadily as the hydraulic lifts. 
Mr. McMahon gives reasons for believing 
that the cost per ton mile on heavy gauge 
railways will be cheaper with electric loco- 

notives than with steam locomotives. In 
the subsequent discussion Professor Carus 
Wilson stated that he thought the three- 
wire system could only be used with elec- 
tric locomotives. If this system were used 
with trains in which every carriage carried 
its own motors, like the trains that will be 
used on the Metropolitan District lines, 
then, in his opinion, the fire risks would be 
considerably increased. 


—— 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


An ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
last week in the Meeting Room of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, No. 9. Conduit- 
street, Regent-street, W. Mr. Arnold Mitchell, 
Vice-President, occupied the chair in the 
absence of the President, Mr. H. T. Hare. . 

Mr. H. Tanner, jun., hon. secretary, having 
read the minutes of last meeting, which were 
confirmed, and Mr. Louis Ambler having read 
some nominations, the following gentlemen 
were elected members of the Association :— 
Messrs. A. W. Wilson, C. W. Berry, H. J. 
West, H. Bromley, and A. Welford. 


New Premises Fund., 


The Chairman announced the following 
donations to the New Premises Fund :— 
Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, tol. tos. ; 
T. E. Pryce, rol. 1os.; and E. R. Howard, 
al, 1s. On the motion of the Chairman a 


‘hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
donors. 


Sketching and Photography. 


Mr. Ambler announced a_ joint meeting 
ef the Discussion Section and Camera and 
Cycling Club, on January 6th, when Mr. F. 
Lishman will read a paper on ** Sketching 
from an Architectural Point of View,” and 


Mr. G. H. Lovegrove will follow with one 
en ‘* Photography.”’ 


Classes Commencing. 


Mr. Ambler also stated that the following 
classes were commencing :—January 6 

Elementary Physics,” Division I., Mr. H. B. 
Ransom, lecturer ; January 7, ‘‘ Drainage and 
Water Supply,’’ Division II., Mr. Max Clarke, 
lecturer ; January 13, ‘‘ Ornament and Colour 
Decoration,’’ Mr. Cole A. Adams lecturer ; 
January 14, “ Greek and Roman,”’ Division I 
Mr. Hugh Stannus lecturer. 


Old Stucco and Plaster Work. 


Mr. G. P. Bankart then read the following 
paper on ‘Old Stucco and Plaster Work, 
with Reference to Modern Possibilities ’? :— 


_ Of all the arts associated with that of build- 
mg, mone can perhaps lay claim to more 
general use than what was once the art of the 
plasterer. 

The very commonness of the material, its 
cheapness, and facility of manipulation are at 
one and the same time its virtue and its mis- 
fortune. 

It combines extreme ease of manipulation 
with great durability. To no other material 
do the associations of our daily lives cling more 
closely than to the plaster with which the 
very walls and ceilings of our homesteads are 
covered. From the humblest cottage to the 
sumptuous palace it is used as a clothing to 
the rougher material composing the structure, 
and it may be this very serviceableness, this 
very familiarity, which has bred the contempt 
with which it has for so long been treated. 
In my opinion, it is this very serviceableness, 
this very commonness which may make it 
worth the while of some of us to pause over, 
to consider what has been done with it—what 
is being done with it—what may be done with 
it—what are its possibilities and limitations as 
a material. It is intensely sympathetic, a 
medium which has been used by some of the 
world’s greatest artists of all times but the 
present, and yet of all the materials in the 
employment of men few—if any—have been 
subjected to greater vulgarity of treatment 





than the plaster of the last century. It can 
be modelled, it can be cast or incised, coloured, 
stencilled, or stamped, with equal freedom, 
from the size of a cameo to the vastness of a 
dome. It may be set as a jewel or applied to 
the facade of a palace. The main purpose of 
my address is not so much the mapping” of a 
history of the material—although this 1s 
necessarily involved—but the notification of 
some of the methods of working it when it 
was an art in order that we may better realise 
its capabilities and limitations for the present 
and the future. If in the pursuit of this pur- 
pose, if in the examination of works executed 
in the past, my remarks may appear to favour 
the craftsman more than the architect, or vice 
versa, I pray that it may not be mistaken for 
disrespect toward either calling, for I myself, 
belonging to both, would be first to acknow- 
ledge the virtues and last to unduly expose the 
vices of either. 

Assuming the architect to be to the crafts- 
man as the conductor and the composer to a 
fine orchestra, let us examine one of the parts, 
one of the instruments, one of the players. 
The composer and the conductor cannot play 
all the instruments himself, although he may 
know much about them, but he can arrange, 
combine, and control them into one body, one 
harmony, one whole. In like manner, I take 
it that the instrumentalist may be as good a 
musician as the conductor or composer, either 
in combination or solo, but whose work and 
art it is to swell the harmony in the finest 
manner his skill commands, his inspiration 
permits, and his will imparts. 

I see little or no difference between oral 
harmony and optical harmony or constructive 
harmony, where all are good. The one of 
sound, another of form and colour, the last of 
constructive form. 

Research gives us various materials which 
were applied to wall surfaces in ancient times. 
It will suffice us to know, briefly, that plaster 
was used in very ancient days, and that it 
developed into a great art is amply proved. 

The Egyptians covered their buildings with 
a slight coating of stucco to conceal the seams 
of the stones and receive the painted decora- 
tion. The pyramids of Memphis were lined 
with a coat of stucco, the remains of which 
are still to be seen. The question of the use 
of stucco among the Greeks opens up a rather 
extensive subject, and one, so far as I know, 
about which nothing consecutive or compre- 
hensive, has been «written. The almost 
universal use of stucco in Greece is very 
generally overlooked. 

In early times it was usual to use inferior 
materials for building with—mud bricks or 
rough kinds of stone—and to cover their sur- 
face, wherever visible, with a thin coating of 
stucco, which was frequently ornamented with 
fresco painted decorations or other motives. 

This applies to all architectural members of 
early temples before the use of marble became 
prevalent, and even after, when marble could 
not be easily obtained. For houses, and other 
similar buildings, it probably remained the 
custom of all times, as the walls were mostly 
made of unbaked brick. 

The quality of the early Greek stucco is 
wonderfully fine. In early times, as far as I 
know, the stucco was always a mere thin 
coat, covering exactly the forms below; but 
in later Greek times examples of capitals of 
columns, bulls’ heads, etc., are known to have 
been modelled or cast with it. 

This rough stone they used was like the 
Roman travertine, very porous, and not 
capable of taking a fine surface, so they 
stuccoed it over, polished it, and sometimes 
decorated it with paintings. Traces of this 
are found in the Doric monuments at Sicily, at 
Pestum, etc. At Mycenz the stucco used in 
archaic times yet exists. The Byzantine 
Greeks used plaster generally in cornices and 
enrichments, also in their window framings. 
Their mosaics were also bedded in a plaster 
composition, 

Viollet le Duc tells us ‘‘ that the Romans 
used stucco very frequently both for public 
monuments and private dwellings.’’ It is 
useless here to quote the numerous examples of 
the use of stucco in Italy in ancient times. Its 
use was passed down to the Gauls, and there is 
not a single Gallo-Roman building in which 
the remains of stucco coatings, polished and 
painted, are not found. 

Building methods suffered the same fate as 
the arts. They were lost in the West towards 
the end of the Roman Empire, and the rare 
fragments of monuments of the early centuries 
show us nothing but coarse coatings made of 





inferior materials, badly dressed, and covered 
with rude paintings. 

The Gauls, however, had not lost the custom 
of covering quarry-stone facings and even 
rough courses with a coating of lime and sand, 
as thin as possible, to conceal the defects and 
joints of the stone, and to take on the paint, 
but these plasters have no longer the beautiful 
polish that marks the stucco of Grecian 
antiquity and the best times of the Roman 
epoch, nor their solidity. 

They have consequently been rarely pre- 
served, and their absence is too apt to make 
us believe that Carlovingian buildings, for 
instance, allowed the rudely finished courses 
to be seen both inside and outside. Far from 
this, however, these buildings, though rude 
and barbarous, were covered with coatings and 
paintings both in the interior and outside, and 
these coatings, sometimes decorated with 
engravings (‘* sgraflitto’) and ornaments in 
slight relief, are real stucco work 

A genuine example of such, belonging to 
the Carlovingian period (752-986), was recorded 
by M. Viollet le Duc as existing in the little 
Church of Germigny des Prés (Loiret), the 
building of which goes back to the beginning 
of the ninth century. 

A mosaic ir the Greco-Byzantine style adorns 
the vault of the Apse—the only mosaic of 
its kind in France. 

Formerly, the walls of churches were 
adorned with stucco-work, engraved and 
painted. These coatings, which have dis- 
appeared at the lower parts, are now only seen 
inside the central steeple, and particularly in 
the bays of this latter, which are composed of 
an archivolt resting on two small attached 
columns. These archivolts and columns are 
made entirely of a white stucco, fine and very 
hard, chiselled out whilst still soft. 

Art in a barbaric age by no means excludes 
profusion of ornament. In fact, it is more often 
quite the contrary. There can be no doubt that 
Carlovingian architecture, though of rude 
design, and habitually carried out by the aid 
of materials of no value, badly chosen and 
even more badly used, included ornamentation 
very rich, but obtained by cheap and rapid 
means. 

Stucco was well adapted for this style of 
current decoration, and of all the traditions 
of art handed down from the Romans this was 
bound to survive by reason of the facilities 
offered by the use of such processes. 

The method most readily followed by the 
simple architects of the first period of the 
Middle Ages was evidently to raise walls of 
quarrystone, and when the work was roughly 
finished to conceal the irregularities and first 
attempts by a coating on which chisellers and 
sculptors cut out ornamental designs taken 
from Eastern tapestries, furniture, and utensils. 

The process did not require the calculations 
or foresight of the Masters of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

** Some Carlovingian buildings show traces 
of stucco work on the vaults, and even on the 
capitals. The large capitals of the old narthex 
of St. Rémi of Reims, those of the crypt of St. 
Laurent of Grenoble, and even of the capitals 
of the Apside of the Church of Issoire, are 
simply baskets of stone covered with figures or 
ornaments in stucco. At a later period in 
France, stucco work was nothing but a dell- 
cate application of ornaments, trellis, and 
flowered chequer work on even surfaces to 
soften the bareness.”’ 

The foregoing remarks are sufficient to show 
that the properties of stucco and plaster were 
well known in very ancient times ; but, whereas 
a full knowledge of the capabilities of stucco 
was arrived at very early, that of plaster did 
not reveal itself until comparatively modern 
times. 

Stucco has for its base carbonate of lime— 
generally the burnt limestone or chalk of the 
rocks and hills. Vitruvius, writing on archi- 
tecture about 2,000 years ago, gives very de- 
tailed instructions as to its preparation. The 
stucco of those days was far more carefully 
compounded than now ; the lime was most care- 
fully chosen, burnt with wood, and subjected 
to a very gradual process of slaking for a long 
time before being used. It was constantly 
beaten with heavy sticks and chopped up with 
heavy hammers or axes. It was mixed with 
fine, sharp, and very carefully washed sand, 
or a white marble dust, which enabled it 
capable of receiving a fine polish. ~ In the old 
method of preparing it various ingredients were 
used to toughen and regulate its setting quali- 
ties, such as rye dough, juice of figs, hogs 
lard, curdled milk, blood, and other things of 
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which we are now more sparing than econo- 
mical—viz., time and great care. It was gene- 
rally applied in three coats, or as many as the 
nature of the wall required. The first coat 
was of rough stuff, with broken marble, and 
the remainder of finer stuff ; whilst the finishing 
coat was of very fine marble dust, which, when 
dry, was polished with marble dust and chalk. 

The more recent work was stone-coloured 
from the use of powdered travertine, whitened 
with lead ground in water. 

With such a medium the modelling was done 
direct, as it set very slowly, and was smooth 
and hard. It was absolutely impervious to 
wet or climatic variations. So good and 
smooth and hard was this preparation that 
‘ewellers used it in preference to wax, and 
modelling of such exquisite delicacy was done 
with it as to rival gem-engraving. Vitruvius 
tells that it was capable of receiving so fine a 
surface that it was sometimes polished and used 
for mirrors. Its durability was such as to 
“weather ’’? better than marble. Such was 
the stucco used for the walls and plain surfaces 
for painting upon. It is only natural to sup- 
pose that the Greeks used this material to model 
with, knowing as they did its nature and plia- 
bility. Unfortunately, nothing remains to us 
of the masterpieces of Greece beyond the skele- 
tons of some of their private and public build- 
ings. 

There is a long history connected with this 
subject that, by your own instructions, must be 
condensed into a few minutes ; so I must abbre- 
viate. 

As the Romans carried off the Greek trea- 
sures for the adornment of Rome, undoubtedly 
they carried with them the art of the decorative 
stucco worker. A glance at the Roman work 
shows a strong Greek influence. This is to 
be seen in the wall and ceiling decoration of a 
Roman house of the time of Augustus, in the 
garden of the Villa Farnesina, Rome, presu- 
mably belonging to the first half of the first 
century, A.D. There is also the stucco model- 
ling of a tomb in the Via Latina, the type 
of which is rougher and more incised, 
and intended to be seen by tirchlight only. 
The value of the lesson this early work 
teaches it is impossible to overrate, combining 
as it does purity of line and mastery of execu- 
tion, no matter how simple. Such art as this 
could not well have been acquired in Rome or 
attained without prolonged experience. 

With the barbarism following the decadence 
of Rome this work passed into obscurity, to be 
resurrected again in the sixteenth century 
through investigations and researches organised 
by Cardinal Giovanni de Médici in seeking for 
sculpture of Classic times. 

To cut a long story short, Raphael and a 
number of his fellow-workers succeeded in re- 
viving the art of stucco work in Italy, doing 
much work at the Vatican, Raphael’s own 
house, and other notable buildings. It then 
passed to Mantua, Venice, and other Italian 
cities, and was carried from there to France 
(Fontainebleau and Versailles, etc.) at the time 
of Francois premiére, and thence to England 
by Henry VIII. in jealousy of the French king. 
Henry introduced stucco extensively into the 
palace of Nonesuch, which stood on the hills 
between Epsom and Cheam, and within reach 
of Hampton Court. 

It is a question for us all to consider how 
far the elimination of the Gothic element in- 
jured the plastic art. So far as the figure was 
concerned, the time was not ripe flor any 
Italianisation of the human form. The 
native workmen, unlike the Italians, were not 
conversant with the delineation of the human 
figure, nor could they grasp the foreign idea, 
and this inability resulted, with rare excep- 
tions, in failure to the point of burlesque. 
However, the introduction of Italian workman- 
ship into England was followed by the raising 
of a school of English craftsmanship which 
rapidly spread the art throughout the country. 
But stucco-duro gradually gave way to the em 
ployment of coarser stuff or ‘‘ pargé’’ work, 
which became rather later the medium of the 
native workmen. 

About 1547 we have record of an English 
Stuccoist named Chas. Williams, who had 
travelled in Italy, and probably was the first 
to work in England and at Nonesuch. 

Time went on, and a cheaper and commoner 
material brought ‘‘ degeneration ’’ with it—of 
akind. This coarser stuff was modelled and 
stamped, and was known as “‘ pargetting,’’ 
and consisted of the ordinary lime, hair, and 
sand, which was applied to any part of the 
Structure, internal and external. To witness— 
Wyvenhoe, Clare, and elsewhere. Then fol- 





lowed the wave of plaster work, particularly 
our own :— 


1. The arrangement of panelling and radiating 
ribs based on the fan tracery of stone. 

2. A penderitive system superseded and out- 
lived the above, as at Audley End, in the 
“Fish Room.” 

3. Modelled foliage sometimes replaced the 
radial ribs, giving ettect of Gothic diaper. 

4. Pendentive system superceded by geomet- 
ric arrangement of ribs—not limited to straight 
lines, ceilings abounding in interlacing lozenges, 
quatrefoils, circles, ovals, and other forms, 
spaces between ribs being filled with armorial 
bearings and personal devices and other emble- 
matical forms; figures very seldom, unless of 
armorial character. 

5. Size of sub-division gradually expanded 
until 

6. Ceiling area became divided into four parts 
large or small, quarter bearing the design. 

This developed into the Jacobean system of 
interlacing strapwork and patterns. 

Earlier ceilings had plain moulded ribs-— 
like groin ribs. As power of execution grew, 
flat surfaces became introduced between two 
sets of mouldings, with improved decorations 
done off a revolving stamp. 

Elizabeth’s time had moulded ribs, with 
sprays or sprigs of flowers or medallions of 
floral ornament. 

These ribs or medallions were cast or run in 
situ. 

Sprays and medallions in early days were 
nearly always modelled by hand. 

Afterwards they were stamped; later still, 
they were cast in plaster of Paris. 

Sometimes sprigs were ‘‘ butter-pressed ”’ 
into the moist plaster. 

In later years, the methods were almost ex- 
clusively confined to casting in plaster of Paris. 

This system was productive of a beautiful 
softness and dulness suitable to the material, 
and was quickly done compared with earlier 
methods, and less expensive. 

Against this one has to put the sacrifice of 
intellectual effort on the part of the worker. 

In Scotland much good work was done 
about this time at Kellie, Holyrood, and else- 
where. 

In the reign of Charles I. (1625-49) the net- 
like arrangement of ribs became less notice- 
able. 

Later, in Inigo Jones’s time (1652) the com- 
partment became less prominnt. 

In the centres and smaller compartments, ex- 
quisite bas-relief, with decently-modelled 
figures. 

Sparrow House, Ipswich, followed, and 
showed that stucco still flickered during the 
disturbed condition of affairs. 

With “‘ the Restoration ’’ design improved. 

During the reign of Charles II. and James II. 
the influence of Louis XIV. became manifest, 
floral festoons, etc., being much used. 

Modelling became more minute and wax- 
like in texture; detail the chief thought; the 
general conception at a discount. 

William III. (1689-1702).—The Italian influ- 
ence flickered for a time. 

Gibbs (Wren’s pupil) employed Italians— 
Artari and Bagutti. 

Chamber’s influence brought more severity 

Joseph Wilton, Thos. and Chas. Clarke, 
eighteenth century (in Ireland), and Somerset 
House. 

Joseph Rose and Thos. Papworth (d. 1814). 

Compo-work of Bros. Adam, and down the 
incline rapidly, to the state of cast-iron plaster- 
work. . 

What do we learn from the old work ? 

The plaster is widely different from ours. 

Examine a piece of old plaster. It is coarse 
and rough, and contains little bits of gravel 
and other inequalities which modern architects 
would condemn without doubt. Where should 
we draw the line? 

The old ceilings were not die-level and 
polished ; they were full of delightful, but very 
slight undulations; the ribs and strapwork 
were not painfully exact, as ours are. 

The old work lacks that strain and mental 
limit naturally associated with office confine- 
ment, and the ever continual abuse of drawing 
as an art instead of a means to an end. 

Hand and eye judgment rather than exact 
measurement, was evident everywhere. 

Moulds were carried from one job to 
another, and frequently made to fit in as they 
would, or were altered to suit circumstances. 

The workmen had their moulds, tools, and 
traditions—perhaps some rough plan for 
guidance, instead of a fussy and pretty draw- 
ing of what it would not, and could not, look 
like—to tempt and deceive a client. 





All sorts of funny things occurred, quips 
and cranks and things attributed by some to 
the genius of the age, but very possibly due 
to accident. 

Ornaments designed and worked for seilings 
will be found combined with others, and used 
as a frieze elsewhere, or into an interlacing 
pattern in some lunette. All sorts of things 
done for one, or several places; combined in 
an overmantel or wall space between dado and 
ceiling. 

Much modelling was done with metal tools, 
and sometimes with the fingers and hand. The 
lime must have been in a very different con- 
dition when used in those days to what it is 
now, or men’s fingers could never have worked 
it! In many ways their methods of procedure 
were different from ours—more intellectual, 
less mechanical. 

‘In the Eastern counties,’’ says Professor 
Lethaby, ‘‘ plaster-work repairs in out-of-the- 
way cottages still clumsily match the deft 
pattern work, which, after being perfected by 
the use of hundreds of years, is now done no 
longer. 

‘* By careful inquiry you may find an old 
workman who remembers seeing it done when 
young, who can describe the tools and knows 
the names of the patterns— tortoise-shell,’ 
square-pricking, and the rest. 

‘* He will add that modern plaster is quite 
unfit for work of this sort. The old materiad 
was washed, beaten, stirred, and tested so care- 
fully, and for so long at a time, that when 
laid it was, my informant said, as tough as 
leather.”’ 

Think of the many quaint patterns done on 
the outsides of buildings (cottages and houses) 
by the common village plasterer or mason, with 
the pointed ‘‘ fan ’’ of sticks, still used by our 
own plasterers for “‘ pricking-up,”’ as they term 
it. Think of the quaint patterns done with 
end of the trowel in various ways. These 
patterns are confined to the particular district 
radius in which the man lived and worked 
Some of this “‘ pargeting ’’ work is not only 
clever, but complicated, in the arrangement 
of symmetrical, flat, strapwork patterns, in 
panels sometimes, at other times over the whole 
surface of a wall. Some of this work is sugges- 
tive of natural form, and it is here interesting 
to note how the influence of Nature affected 
this art when first introduced into England. 

At that time the stucco-worker undoubtedly 
went to Nature for inspiration, as is evidenced 
by the friezes at Hardwick Hall, St. Michael’s 
Mount, and other places. This may have been 
because the Art was new, and then held no 
traditions which could be followed. 

The plasterers’ craft did not share the fate 
of the other crafts, whose traditions were 
paralysed and crushed out at the time of the 
great upheaval in Henry the Eight’s reign. On 
the other -hand, it was inspired with a new 
use, a new life, a new purpose, and was deve- 
loped with a vigour and freedom strongly 
akin at times to the wonderful work at Venice 
and the early Gothic work. 

Take, for instance, one example only—the 

Long Gallery ceiling at Knowle, Kent, in 
which are combined the vine, rose, pink, 
honeysuckle, columbine, marigold, lily, oak, 
etc., etc. These flowers occupy spaces formed by 
waving bands of enrichment, and are modelled’ 
quite as admirably as such a dull material as 
plaster can, or ought to, be modelled. It 
is very simple, broad, big, straightforward! 
work, free in every way, has little variety oft 
relief ; the line curvature is gentle and refined, . 
although vigorous. There are no sharp curves, 
no under-cuttings, or ‘“‘ sparkle” of effect 
that might be appropriate and desirable in a 
harder material, such as stucco, or wood, or: 
marble, but it has a dulness and a softness: 
quite natural and charming in such a medium. 
There is no attempt to “ copy’? Nature, but 
only to give so much of her as would’ 
express the vital quality, freshness, and vigour 
of growth, combined with fulness and con- 
venience of arrangement and disposition. 
_‘“ Realism”? was admittedly beyond tle 
limits of plaster, unnecessary, and even un- 
desirable. With such limited means at hand, the 
plasterer contented himself, and rightly so, too, 
with a mere suggestion of Nature, and com- 
promised matters between his material and 
the suitability of his design to the material. 
Simplicity, breath, reticence, were his 
watchwords, and sincerity of purpose his most 
faithful companion. 

The contrast between the past and the pre- 
sent is sufficiently palpable. We are now 
chiefly concerned with what is open to us at the 
present time, and this brings with it various 
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{little difficulties. Being myself an archi- 
tect, as well as a craftsman, I am in a 
position to realise both sides of the question. 
We cannot, if we would, get away from the 
employment of plaster as a material, We there- 
fore are confronted with the question of what 
can or should, or what cannot or should not, 
be done with plaster work. ic thils enkeas 
. What are its capabilities and limitations as 


ia material ? Lethaby, | 


‘« Plastering,” Professor 


says 


‘“‘once the art of the stucco-worker, is now, 


barely represented in the ‘ three-coat work ’ of 

specifications. How should it be otherwise, ' 

when we think ? el 

“Would it not be irony, on the’ face of 
it, to put in the bill of quantities *‘supply 
and fix one work of Art’? oP ge 

“‘ The crafts of the mason, the carpenter, the, 
plasterer are even now being finally, destroyed 
bya system in which design, is divorced from 
work, the present system in which the 
designer has no hands to execute and the 
worker no head to think. These Jast remnants 
of long-gathered traditions are being forgotten. 
because they are no longer required by the 

er architect. Ne oe 
en Indeed he must crush them ‘dut ‘of sight! 
and mind, his ideal being so much’ mechanical’ 
work organised for the ‘ good of the’ profes- 
sion’; a profession which lectures, examines, 
takes premiums, travels a little, and sometimes 
sketches—for those who think the profession 
should be artistic do actually sketch |. . 

‘It is, the very mission of such an architect 
to teach the builder and workman his proper 
place and due ignorance. How else should he 
show the necessity of building in the material 
of ‘North Italy? How else should he get 
reputation when he informs the Press that his 
‘designs’ are * Spanish Renaissance,’ of 
* French of the Loire freely treated ’?.”” 

‘« [have purposely spoken here of the simplest, 
of the building arts—crafts that should be as 
near to nature as the digging and dressing of 
the land. If we examined the work of the 
old joiners, smiths, glaziers, stone and wood 
carvers, the story would be the'more evident, but 
it is already either known that thesé' as arts of 
the workman are destroyed, and that utterly, 
for the time. Craft degradation has gone so 
far that what is called ‘‘ painted decoration 4s 
is done by ‘‘ firms ’’ to the order, of, numbers 
of our profession.”’ aig 

‘“‘ Were it not that painters have maintained 
their independence, architects would. certainly 
provide and fix portraits and landscapes ‘Sas 
specified. ”’ pose? 

“It is to be noted that these’ things have not 
changed because of'a change in ‘man’s nature. 
Wherever. handicraft has not been’ intercepted | 
from material by the intervention ‘of a learned’ 
profession, work is still as perfectly beautiful’ 
as ever it was, be it in the windmills of the 
thillwright, the fishing smacks of the ship- 
wtight, or the wains of the waggon-builder— 
tomantic with quaint chamferings, gay with , 
bright paint.”’ tapale yo annie te 

‘““What we want are housewrights, and let. 
who will play at examination in the art of: 
passing examinations. — 

-“* When the arts of' building are all of them 
killed out finally, and the memory. of their 
doing dead, who shall build them up again? 
Will being examined ‘in architectural history, 
practising a mechanical system of drawing, 
ind acquiring the completest equipinent of all 
the ‘routine of the profession, give. back to 
us the skill and delight of the craftsman ?’”’ 

Such a sympathetic and sensitive. medium as 
plaster can be used rightly or wrongly,’ and 
ftom its fatal facility of handling the latter 
cotirse is the more easy, and, from Jong. habit, 
the more likely to be expected and .the. more 
usually demanded. We are all familiar with: 
the modern ‘ sugar’’-confectionery of the: 
plasterer. At the present day we have the 
same materials open to us as before, viz., 
stucco-duro, ordinary lime and sand plaster, 
and plaster of Paris—not to mention ‘cements 
of various kinds. aight se 

The controlling elements are, first ‘of all, 
cost, which is naturally a wise and binding 
consideration. 
consideration. Then, clients’ idiosyncracies, 
architects’ ideals, and craftsmen’s individuali-, 
ties—sometimes al Icombined ! 

The: employment of ‘* stucco ’? goes hand-in- 
hand with freedom of thought and‘ handling, 
which none can dispute. The idiosyn¢crasy of 
clients, where architects are: not ‘ strong 
enough to influence them for the bettér, is 
hopeless and fatal. Architects’ ideals ate often 


‘| gelatine moulds. 


4 of ‘* stucco-duro, 


| greatly affected by the variation of tempera- 





individuality on the part of the craftsman, 
when he is a genuine craftsman. 


success, where such individuality is strong, 
unaffected, and reliable. 
on his knowledge of, and sympathy with, 
architecture, his knowledge of past methods 
‘| and forms ; his knowledge of his material, its 
capabilities, and limitations; 
imagination; his grasp of the teaching of 
Nature ; his gift of selection, and of the power 
of expressing himself; and his constructive 
‘instinct. Granted a full share of these qualifi- 
cations, there is little to fear so far as he is 
allowed a reasonable amount of freedom. And 
here lies the hinge of the matter—a subtle 
‘hinge, to be opened and closed at will by the 
architect and by the client. 
I believe you wish me to express my opinion 
as to what should be done. 
Putting ‘‘stucco-duro’’ aside as_ un- 
doubtedly the finest and most permanent, 
though more expensive, method of expression, 
‘let’ us fesort to less expensive ones. We next 
have a system of modelling in clay and cast- 
‘ing in plaster of Paris, sulphate of lime, from 
plaster moulds, as the case may be—either 
solid or fibrous. Here the craftsman has a ‘fair 
chance of various nice treatments, in the 
placing of his enrichment, and the relief of 
his enrichment, according to the funds at his 
disposal and the liberty allowed (either of 
restraint or otherwise). In such manner 
beams may be clothed, flat spaces treated as 
flat spaces, with flat or projecting bands of 
soft enrichment in endless ways. 
Before referring to a still simpler and im- 
portant treatment open to development, .1 
would desire a few words about deeply under- 
cut enrichment cast in plaster of Paris from 
I do not consider this type, 
of work a practice to be encouraged. Beau- 
tiful as it is in stucco—which is a’ very hard 
material as well -as a subtle one, allowing of 
crispness, thinness, deep-modelling, and’ under- 
cut relief, with beauty of texture’ and every’ 
other possibility—it is not a legitimate one’ for ' 
a soft material that is easily rubbed’ and! 
broken, and will not take sharpness of treat- 
ment without injury. I admit the beauty of 
this type of work; but it is illegitimate, too 
easily injured, and unsuitable to the material. 
My objection to this system of work, apart 
from its cost, is— 
First; that it is an apology and cheap sub- 
stitute for the work of another material—that 
”* which would be woven into 
a gossamer of loveliness ; 
‘Second, that in the system of casting from 
gelatine moulds the work degenerates rapidly 
from the moment the model leaves : the 
modeller’s fingers. : 
The system is unsatisfactory to begin with. 
The clay has to be coated with shellac instead 
of being cast direct from the actual clay sur- 
face: ‘In the process of making a plaster case 
to. receive the gelatine a layer of paper has 
to be laid over the modelling and a thin layer 
of clay over that, in the process of which the, 
sharp edges and arrisses (legitimate in a hard 
material, which is not afterwards touched): 
become doubled with the pressure of the clay, 
and the damage is completed afterwards by 
pulling the gelatine out of the soft plaster’ 
casting, which must perforce suffer where fine. 
edges exist. Apart from this, ‘the gelatine 
deteriorates with every casting taken, and is’ 


‘ 


ture, becomes ‘‘ woolly,’’ distorted at times, 
and very difficult to manage, and when done 
is not, and cannot be, that which it is sup- 
posed to “‘ ape,’’ and in my opinion can never 
take the place of stucco and its endless 
possibilities. 

This work, of course, has to be cast in fibrous 
plaster, about which there appears to be much 
difference of opinion. 

Fibrous plaster, although a modern process 
in this country, is by no means a modefn 
process. in itself, and many architects and 
craftsmen are prejudiced against it as being 
(1) not strictly a solid plaster process ; and (2), 
as some imagine, not a permanent process. 

The first objection is a matter open to dis-, 
cussion for and against. The latter objection: 
will hardly hold good, since the process appears 
to date back to the Egyptian pyramids, when. 
the mummies were wrapped up in canvas 
pipes in burn gypsum—so I am informed,. at 
east. 

The process was introduced in England in 
1859-60 from France (again, you see), by a 





possible, with the exercise of freedom and of 


The craftsman’s sympathetic handling is the 
last; and perhaps most hopeful, means of 


Everything depends 


his power of 








to dip small pieces of canvas, about in 
square, into the plaster of Paris, and - 
them all over the mould and over each othe 
He employed girls in this work, but was one 
successful in making much of it then. 

In 1861 De Sachy sold the patent to a 
London firm. But at that time little headwa 
was made with it, and the patent was - 
renewed. 

: Smaller firms experimented with it from 
time to time, until it became more constructive 
and improved. 

The French used tow in the loose form 
instead of the woven and open-sheet form as 
at the present time, with wood laths in the 
form of “ strutting.”’ A well-known architect 
told me- that he disliked the system 
owing to having put up a ceiling thirty years 
ago which had rotted, and had to be taken 
down again. This was undoubtedly due to the 
use of boiled plaster instead of baked or burnt 
plaster. The difference in the two plasters js 
great, the former being soft and the latter 
hard in comparison. 

Then comes the method of dealing with the 
ordinary lime, sand, and hair plaster. ; 

Why should we architects allow this beautiful 
material to be smoothed and polished up, as 
we so commonly know it? Why not demand 
of the plasterer the surface most natural to it? 
Its own granular surface. 

I know you are thinking of hygienic’ con- 
siderations. Granted this, but it is carried 
perhaps, too far, excepting in special instances. 
However, I am not here to dictate, but to pro- 
mote discussion. A few words about this 
ordinary material, and what can be done with 
it in lieu of the cast-work. To begin with, it 
is capable of being stamped, and modelled 
and floated in bands, and ‘run,’’ and sten. 
cilled through perforated wooden templates. 
The ‘stamping process is’ delicious; so is: the 
modelling, when treated with breadth and sim- 
plicity.. With regard to the ‘‘ running” of 
plaster-mouldings, we are again to blame in 
allowing’ the mechanical, die-level, sharp- 
arrised process. It is’ wrong ‘in principle, 
whilst. we can get interesting work out of 
simple sections made up of soft, rounded, and 
wave-like forms, flat, undulating, segmental 
or subtle lines, natural to the ‘‘ dragging ” of 
a granular material. ‘Again, why ’ the 
inevitable and hackneyed moulded cornice 
across the angle of wall and ceiling? One 
way of avoiding the rigidity of this method 
of “‘ running ”’ where mouldings are desirable 
is in the working of a short piece in clay which 
can be slightly worked-on with the fingers and 
afterwards produced by casting. Of course, it 
is possible to work the plaster with the fingers, 
if the lime is old enough and sufficiently 
deadened, but not under present circumstances 
of.‘ running *’ lime as required. Otherwise, 
no man’s fingers can stand it! ss 
Why the inevitable guaging the plaster’ of 
Paris, bunging up the pores of the last coat, 
the ‘skimming ’’ coat? Why not. finish oiir 
wall surfaces with.the grit stuff most natural 
to it, and far more pleasant to rest one’s eyes 
upon? In the old work, ‘simplicity and bigness 
will be found to be the roots of much of its 
success. 

So, also, it must be with good modern work. 
I have heard it protested that simplicity ‘1s 
synonymous with “‘ poverty.”” It may be so 
in some Cases, where reticence and breadth are 
misunderstood, and texture and’ quality of 
material are lost sight of, or play a subordinate 
part. We have good materials at the present 
day, capable of good treatment—unfortunately 
the art of working them has long since been 
divorced from craft work—and the plasterers’ 
craft is practically a thing of the past. 
Designer and worker are two distinct 
creatures—the one not knowing the nature of 
the material, the other not knowing’ the nature 
of the man whose work he is supposed to put 
into material, and tries to do with a méchanical 
skill truly appalling in the finished result ! 

In a material such, as plaster, designer and 
worker should properly be one and the same 
person, and he must be well alive to the possi- 
bilities. of his material before he can know how 


|| to use them to advantage in a decorative sense. 


The strain, ever constant, of preventing the 
operator from obliterating the work of the 
thinker, is horrible. 

If we can, get a certain, amount of. rhythm 
or harmony into our work, it will be some- 
thing, at least interesting—possibly mistaken 
—if even dull, awkward, or clumsy. Dulness 
is, in fact, an acceptable quality for plaster. It 
shows the process of workmanship, and is the 





Frenchman named De Sachy. ° His system was 





natural effect of adding and pressing a soft 
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material on-to a surface of similar nature. 
This feeling is particularly desirable in the 
treatment of large, plain surfaces. You will 
say it will be a long time before we can expect 
anything different from what we are now 
etting from the modern journeyman plasterer. 
Possibly so. Possibly as long as until archi- 
tects insist on having something less laboured. 
{ believe the remedy is not beyond us if we will 
undeceive ourselves, and admit other facts 
which I will refer to in a few. moments. I 
believe the kernel of the matter lies in the gulf 
separating designer and operator. The 
system is at fault, but time seems to produce 
reaction upon reaction, and gives some hope, 
This brings us to another point, and not 
altogether an unimportant one, and a rather 
delicate one, which reflects to a certain extent 
on our educational system and schools. Modern 
architects appear to be divided into two distinct 
schools of thought and action—the one 
engaged in the copying and rearrangement of 
the forms and lines of past styles, the other in 
the arrangement and development of forms 
based almost ‘entirely on the simple and 
natural construction of materials to suit modern 
purposes, according to modern methods, and 
requirements. 

It is a great art to be able to draw well— 
but it is not ‘‘ design ’’—and it is a great gift 
to possess the art of “‘design.’’ But before 
we can design naturally and beautifully in any 
material we must be familiar with the capa- 
bilities of the same, have served an apprentice- 
ship with the works of the past, have held 
constant intercourse with them, and gather 
from them how and why many things were 
done. 

We must also be in touch with living men 
who practise crafts and learn from them their 
aims and methods. We must also be in touch 
with Nature, and pick up from her all that 
which is good and necessary for our refine- 
ment, our delight, and inspiration. We can 
only fully grasp the capabilities and limitations 
of a craft by absolutely personal acquaintance 
and natural. perception, and our knowledge 
can only come of the actual fingering and 
handling of our material and by quiet per- 
severance in the art of working it. 
the intensity of: our Art must be in accord- 
ance with the intensity of our interest in the 
creation around us generally—in construction, 
and in our broad grasp of the whole art of 
building, ‘past and present. I take it that 
design is the expression of this delight and 
interest, conveyed in an harmonious mannet 
according to the limitations of the materials 
dealt with. But what of the delicate matter we 


are all of us so apt to overlook (so far as our-* 


selves are concerned), and trip-up over—l 
mean the gift of selection and discretion, 
dividing man from man, or uniting them, which 
passes under the name of “‘ individuality,” if 
there be such a thing! This is subject enough 
for a “‘ paper ”’ in itself, and affects the whole 
educational system from the very elements. 

It is not my province to-night to open up 


the question of design, but I believe much more, 
might be done than is being done in the nice 4 


management of straight lines, and slight curva- 
ture, rather than the orthodox late nineteenth 
century ‘‘ School of Art Curve’’ we see so 
much of—the very curse of the age, born of 
drawing-paper ‘conceptions and lack of thought 
in material. ‘'' 

I believe all the crafts must draw blood from 
the ranks of. architects to bring about a 
thoroughly healthy condition; and I believe, 
also, that there will be a time when architects’ 
work will be less minutely detailed in offices 
than now, and the working-out of things done 
by sympathetic groups or amalgamations of 
workers where architects and craftsmen co- 
operate and work in concord and unity, when 
every architect or artist who transfers his atten- 
tion to craft work will be regarded as a dis- 
tinct gain to the Art of building, and to (what 
Wwe now call) the ‘‘ architectural profession.’’ 

There js plenty of scope for such men; 
plenty of demand for such good work as the 
value of their previous office training can add 
to technical manipulation. Each individual is 
as much responsible to himself as to the public 
for his actions in the encouragement or the dis- 
couragement of personal craftsmanship as are 
the general mass of architects, and on in- 
dividual effort depends the future of crafts- 
es and, furthermore, the art of building 

: more nearly approach its long-past state 
of vitality, will again be imbued with a new 
ope, a new life, a new vigour, and a real and 


'vINg purpose when men of refinement, intel- 


I believe* 





lect, and discretion draft themselves from the 
practice of paper architecture into craftsman- 
ship—when architects again become craftsmen, 
and craftsmen architects. 

At the present day the relationship between 
the architect and the craftsman is rather 
curious. In the present transitional condition 
of affairs it is not to be surprised at, in the 
hurry and scurry of getting work done, one is 
rather apt to forget one’s principles in prac- 
tice. In the anxiety to please one’s clients, and 
to increase one’s business, we are apt to let 
some things slide, and to do things absolutely 
against the laws we frame for ourselves and 
are so determined to renounce. Here it is that 
little matters crop up which are as disappoint- 
ing to the craftsman as to the architect. 

It is sometimes a matter of extreme delicacy, 
I know, but perhaps not beyond remedy and 
further resolve. Personally, I have little cause 
for complaint, and yet I know the evil exists. 
The relationship between architect and crafts- 
man, one might say, is a matter of influence 
and sympathy? Not altogether so. It is 
gradually becoming so, and, I believe, will 
ultimately be so; but there are serious draw- 
backs, where able men are denied opportunities 
of doing good individual work. I know many 
such instances. For example, we hear of men 
deserting ‘‘ cffice architecture ’’ for some craft 
or another, for the good of architects generally 
and of the building world. Men who are 
architects, and who have practised long enough 
to feel the disappointment of the results of 
designing on paper only, and the seeming im- 
possibility of extracting refined work from the 
ordinary British workman, until such times may 
come that the designer and the operator con- 
verge and work together. Men who have 
strong convictions, which most of us acknow- 
ledge to be at least sincere, and which decides 
them on abandoning the one system for the 
purpose of carrying into practice these con- 
victions, and yet they are often asked by 
sympathetic men to do the very thing which, 
as architects, they have purposely turned their 
backs upon, and as craftsmen they have re- 
solved to strive against. It is sad, but it is 
true! | Time alone will possibly alter this. 
It is, I take it, due in a great measure to 
the unequal fermentation in the evolution of 
Art matters. It is even necessary in many 
cases, one would say. I believe it to be so. 
There. cannot be cause without effect; but 
sometimes it has a detrimental effect—an effect 
which stifles the best intentions of a. good 
workman, extinguishing rather than invigorat- 
ing. If he is healthy, and strong enough to 
refuse and withstand this negative influence, 
all well and good; but there are men of 
delicately-strung fibre who are unable to with- 
stand it, and sink into oblivion. through this 
influence. Their hearts are crushed out of 
them. 

Another controlling influence is the matter 
of price. I say little against it, as I believe it 


has its good influence in restraint, as also its | 


evil influence in other ways. But it is worthy 
of consideration, if not of discussion. I know, 
as an architect, the various causes from which 
it arises, and how in many cases it might be 
avoided. Sometimes it arises from the hap- 
hazard assessment. of prime costs on the part 
of the architect; sometimes from the = un- 
sympathetic, cut-and-dried system of the 
quantity surveyor, often from necessary 
economy; sometimes, I believe, from a desire 
to get the utmost possible for the client; at 
other times from an incomplete knowledge of 
actual working cost of things; sometimes by 


the unreasonable idea that good work can be : 


done at the price of inferior. A very great deal 
of disappointment to architect, client, and 
craftsman might, I think, be averted by a 
little consultation and consideration of the 
matter before the issue of bills of quantities. 

I think it would also be a great help to all 
parties, and save endless waste of time and 
energy, if a maximum sum could be named 
where it is difficult to provide more than very 
modest means for possible decorative purposes. 
I speak generally. 

With a craft such as I. have elected to 
follow there are numerous ways of doing 


simple work in a quite nice manner 
with ordinary materials and methods, 
properly handled, which it would be 


impossible to indicate on a drawing. You 
understand me? Matters, merely of texture 
and handling, only to be realised by a man 
knowing his material, as an artist knows his 
paper and colours, and what can be done with 
them. 

The architect with much work has not the 





time, if he would, to acquire all the technical 
qualities of materials as they present them- 
selves by accident and experience to a crafts- 
man on the look-out, nor has he the same 
opportunities of rightly knowing the actual 
working cost of different methods as he who is 
conversant with them by finger-touch and con- 
stant association. 

In conclusion, allow me a few words con- 
cerning the actual cost of craftwork and archi- 
tects’ estimates, and prime-cost allowances. 

I am weil aware of the monetary difficulties 
we, as a rule, have to face in’ planning-out of 
new building schemes, and I know, too well, 
how they often have to be reduced. 

We sometimes ‘have to cut the coat according 
to the cloth ; but there is one habit some men 
have, whilst desiring to encourage sympathetic 
work, which habit seems generally inconsistent 
—I refer to the matter of under-esitmating 
prime-cost amounts provided for this, that, and 
the other, including decorative work, of 
imagining that. respectable craft work can be 
had at the price of :‘‘ inferior ’’—that good 
work and bad pay are synonymous. 

The under-estimating of prime-cost amounts 
must mean one of three things—that either 
one’s client must be asked to spend more than 
he at first bargained ‘for; or that the scheme 
must be reduced; or' that the craftsman has to 
do the work ata personal sacrifice, or at so 
low a cost as to barely get-home over ‘the 
transaction. Again one hears the argument 
that a certain kind of work will not bear more 
than a certain. cost.. This is, I. believe, an 
argument based on inexperience, or ignorance 
of process, and of circumstances controlling it. 

It is curious that this argument is never 
applied to the cost’ of the fabric, or shell of a 
building, but only to various kinds of craft- 
work where modest skill is concerned... It 
should, at least, bear its own working cost, 
and a living profit in addition, otherwise where 
is the inducement for the good workman: or 
craftsman to ex¢el in his calling. And yet, 
this method of judgment is frequently brought 
to bear by men who swear by all that is good 
and true. 

To compare the relative cost of the two 
kinds of work is most difficult. Take, for 
instance, an ordinary enriched plaster cornice. 
This moulding can be ‘‘run’”’. in the 
usual way by the- ‘non-union plasterer ; 
the enrichment’ can be bought from the 
Italian plaster-worker and stuck up in the 
ordinary way. In this way no skilled labour 
is required in the fixing of the work. The 
modelling can be turned out by any stone carver 
modeller who knows little of his craft, accus- 
tomed to work at. starvation wages, and is 
ignorant of even.the right method of handling 
clay ; the casting is done by Italian boys, who 
work for.a mete pittance, and‘ when finished 
the cornice, to the casual observér, looks what 
is called ‘‘ handsome ’’ by some persons and 
passes muster with ‘the crowd, and then people 
say, why is your work more expensive? 

But to put this work by, the side of a cornice 
in which the enrichment is modelled by a man 
who regards his craft as something more than 
a means to supply himself and family with 
bread and cheese—the casting and fixing done 
by skilled workmen earning the wage he is 
worth—is a most unfair proceeding, and, if 
persisted in, means. crushing the heart out of 
good work and workmen, to the advantage of 
the inferior in both. 

Architects who are accustomed to—and only 
accustomed to—the every day cut-and-dried 
stuff, can only eStimnate for the work they want 
done by the average cost of the material they 
have been in the habit of using, and many find 
a difficulty in estimating for anything different. 
They will certainly find themselves’ very: much 
‘‘at sea’’ if they persist in prime-costing 
superior work at the same rate they have been 
in the habit of allowing for inferior work so 
much in vogue. This fact seems to be some- 
what incomprehensible‘ to many architects who 
would quickly grasp the fact that good work+ 
manship is worth more than inferior in any- 
thing apart from their. own “‘ profession.”’ 

This system ‘is not likely to .encourage 
‘* sympathetic ’’/work, and must sooner of later 
stifle any attempt to elevate’ craft-workers, ino 
matter what the medium, from unthinking 
mechanical drudges into intelligent! capable 
craftsmen, and:in the end, men, who know 
better, and desire better, will be compelled to 
revert to old trade methods and systems which 
are so offensive to their esthetic susceptibilities. 

Boiled down, this all means that the architect 
must educate, educate, educate his clients, and 
furthermore must insist upon his own views 
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being carried, even when opposed to those cf 
his client, or otherwise it means grind, grind, 
grind on every hand as a matter of principle. 





The Chairman said he would at that late 
hour venture to call on Mr. E. Guy Dawber 
to propose and Mr. J. D. Crace to second a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer. Mr. Dawber 
had known the lecturer for a long time, and 
Mr. Crace; was shortly to read a paper before 
the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
a similar subject. 

Mr. Guy Dawber said it was a privilege to be 
called on to move a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Bankart for his interesting paper. The sub- 
ject was so large and interesting that at least 
two evenings should have been devoted to it, 
and it was regrettable that a beautiful set of 
lantern slides had to be hurried over—the most 
beautiful set of slides on the subject that he 
had ever seen in that room. He was sorry 
that Mr. Bankart had not shown some of his 
own work, for it ranked with the majority of 
the specimens of old work they had seen that 
evening. Perhaps the most interesting slides 
they had seen were those dealing with outside 
work on buildings at Wivenhoe and Bideford, 
and it seemed to him that nowadays, when 
there was such a great revival in the country 
of houses finished in plaster, that the treatment 
was not only legitimate, but very beau- 
tiful. It might be done on the outside of 
stucco houses—rough cast or cement—at a 
comparatively small cost, and with very beau- 
tiful results. He would go so far as to say 
that plaster work outside houses might be 
introduced into towns and cities. It was only 
in the last hundred years that the art of plas- 
tering had become degraded to its present 
level—so much so, that when they mentioned 
plaster and stucco to people they were met with 
contempt. In Austria there were towns In which 
all the houses were done in painted and coloured 
plaster, and the effect was most charm- 
ing. The difference between that work and 
our work of the last hundred years was that 
in Austria plaster had been treated as a plastic 
material, whereas we endeavoured to treat it 
to look like stone, which rightly enough 
brought it into contempt with both architects 
and the public. If they treated the front of 
a building in plaster—keeping it flat and re- 
fined—the whole thing treated as plaster, 
then it was a perfectly legitimate material 
to use. In London, where the question of 
painting every two or three years was 
not a serious difficulty, plaster  treat- 
ment might properly be adopted more 
than it had been in the past. The paper 
had covered a wide field, and there were 
many interesting matters referred to which one 
would like to touch on if there were more time. 
Architects were only too anxious to produce 
the beautiful work which had been shown, but 
it must be remembered that it was all tradi- 
tional work and that tradition was now dead, 
and to try and instil into the British workman 
the feeling and refinement which were sc 
noticeable in some of the examples shown, was 
impossible. It could not be got nowadays, and 
if they suggested it, the workmen seemed 
to think that they wished the work to be done 
slovenly and roughly, and, in despair, the ar- 
chitect generally had to let them do it their 
own way, with the usual cast-iron finish. What 
they could do was to finish the plaster with a 
wooden hand-float, which gave a rough texture 
to work upon when they distempered. As to 
the question of architect v. craftsman, in theory 
he sympathised with Mr. Bankart, but in 
practice he did not think that what he had said 
was practicable at all. Mr. Bankart was a 
brilliant exponent in two of the crafts—in 
plaster and leadwork—but he could not have 
time to take up any other craft. Which craft 
should an architect take up if he was to be- 
come a craftsman and give up — paper 
architecture,’’ as Mr. Bankart called it? ' In 
the case of any building of any size there must 
be one master mind—one man to design and 
direct the whole thing—and how could they do 
that if they were concentrating their efforts on 
hammering out wrought-iron hinges, for in- 
stance, or dealing with some small piece of de- 
coration ? It was quite impossible. Our greatest 
architect of all—Sir Christopher Wren—was 
not, so far as he had been able to discover, 
an actual craftsman himself; but what Wren 
did was what some architects of the present 
day were doing. He gathered round him a 
body of craftsmen who carried out his ideas. 
Wren formed a school which interpreted his 
wishes and designs, and produced the beautiful 
work which we knew. This was what should 





be done now, but to instil into the. minds of 
young architects that they should be craftsmen 
was wrong. Architects should mix with fel- 
low-workers in the crafts and allied arts, and 
study their methads and ways, and that would 
advance the whole profession more than by 
acting on the idea that to become an architect 
a man must necessarily work in the material 
he was designing and specifying. There 
were brilliant architects who knew as much 
about the limitations and capabilities of the 
materials they were designing and working 
in as any craftsman, but they could not do 
the work themselves with their own hands. 

Mr. J. D. Crace, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, referred to the wonderful collection of 
slides they had seen. As a collection, these 
slides were quite remarkable, and he had no 
idea that there was such a careful series of 
photographs of plaster work. As to the long 
preparation of the lime for the stucco work, 
that was undoubtedly very important, and it 
seemed to have been recognised as important 
from very early times, for Pliny wrote :— 
‘* The older the mortar is the better it is in 
quality. In the ancient laws for the regulation of 
buildings ”’ (so they had Metropolitan Building 
Acts in Rome even then) ‘‘ no contractor was 
to use mortar less than three months old; 
hence it is that no cracks have disfigured the 
plaster of their walls. These stuccos will 
never present a_ sufficiently bright surface 
unless there have been three layers of sanded 
mortar and two of marbled mortar upon that. 
- « . « In Greece it is the practice first to 
pound the lime and sand used for plastering 
with wooden pestles in a large trough.” In 
the remarks made by Mr. Bankart about finish- 
ing the stucco in the rough there were two or 
three points which seemed to have been left 
out of account. It was all very well so to 
finish off a ceiling or ornamentation which 
they never expected to paint or carry further, 
but to leave the sanded surface with- 
out a finish when intended for painted 
decoration would be a great mistake. Mr. 
Bankart alluded to what had been evident to 
everyone who had examined them—i.e., the ex- 
treme fineness of the old Greek stucco which 
was decorated, and also the stucco used on the 
Egyptian monuments, which was as fine as 
anything done in our days. It was finished 
off with the greatest care, and almost to a 
polish. Mr. Bankart alluded to some of the 
Roman work being finished so finely that it 
could almost be used as a mirror. Lime and 
sand work, of course, was only suitable in 
a country house where people were content 
to have their work finished in a more or less 
slight way. No doubt texture was a valuable 
quality. Among examples of English work, it 
was perhaps well to mention that there were 
extremely good examples of fruit and flower 
treatment which prevailed in the seventeenth 
century, and of which there were fine examples 
at Euston Hall, Barrington Court, and else- 
where. A great deal of the work done in the 
first half of the eighteenth century still existed 
in London, and there were very complete 
examples of it at Mereworth Castle, in Kent, 
which was not a castle but an imitation of 
the Villa Capra at Vicenza. 

The Chairman said he would not detain the 
meeting except to say that Mr. Hare regretted 
his inability to be present, and to suggest that 
Mr. Wonnacott be included in the vote of 
thanks for working the lantern. The Chair- 
man was entitled to a few minutes in which 
to sum up, but on this occasion he thought they 
would prefer to have some more of Mr. 
Bankart’s slides instead. 

Other slides having been shown, and the 
vote of thanks having been heartily agreed to, 

Mr. Bankart, in reply to Mr. Dawber, said 
that he did not advocate a “ revival’? of 
traditional work as practised in the past, but 
he thought that we, at the present time, might 
steer a middle course, might give more value 
to the materials of the present age by teaching 
and restraining the men who worked them up 
into an unnatural state, and by the personal 
handling of one craft or another setting a 
better example ourselves by being able to think 
in material. It was not a question of reviving 
and going back to past traditions, but of form- 
ing new traditions, resuscitating new life, and 
stifling out some of the superficiality born of 
office routine. In answer to Mr. Crace, he 
(Mr. Bankart) maintained that the fineness 
of stucco was its beauty, just as the granular 
nature of our modern grit plaster was its 
beauty. The two materials were entirely dif- 
ferent and could not be compared. He did 
not see why we should spoil the beauty of the 





one in trying to approach that of th 

Each had _ its Pi particular Heaity “ens 
merits. [Mr. Crace: ‘‘ Up to the point where j 

has to be treated afterwards.”’] Quite so- the 
stucco was used very extensively for colouring 
upon, but he did not suppuse the modern plaster 
would or could be used for colouring upon in 
the same way. Stucco was undoubted] 

coloured in ‘‘ tempera,’’? and he would oleat 
for a revival of both media where good and 
permanent work was required. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on January 8, when Mr 
Hugh Stannus will lecture on “ Egyptian 
Architecture,”’ illustrated by lantern slides. 

The meeting then terminated. ' 


—_ 
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LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 


Mr. Laurence Gowme, F.S.A., presi 
Wednesday, last week, at the oon 
Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, ove 
the fifth annual meeting of this Society. J 

The fifth annual Report stated that the Steady 
growth of the Society previously reported had 
‘received some acceleration during the past 
year, which the Council attributes chiefly to 
the stimulus given by the Earl of Rosebery in, 
his Presidential address at the last annual 
meeting. Since that date twenty-eight new 
members had joined the Society, and the total 
membership is now 156. There were now 
forty-four public libraries and societies belong- 
ing to the Society, including seven American 
institutions and one Colonial. Reference was 
made to the publication by the Council of 
Kips View of St. James’s Park, and of the 
completion of the Kensington turnpike plan. 
The Council entertained the opinion that in the 
reproduction of maps, and plans, and views of 
London, and of pictures of streets and houses 
there is work for the Society for many years 
to come. 

_On the motion of Mr. H. B. Wheatley, 
seconded by Lord Belhaven and Stanton, the 
Report was adopted. 

Various suggested alterations in the rules 
were explained by Mr. T. Fairman Ordish, 
F.S.A., and the revised rules were adopted on 
his motion, seconded by Mr. Norman. 

The new officers were elected, Lord Rose- 
bery being re-elected President, and Mr. 
G. Laurence Gomme and Lord Belhaven being 
added to the list of vice-presidents. The new 
members of the Council elected were Messrs. 
T. Blashill, J. P. Emslie, J. G. Head, and 
A. M. Torrance. 

Mr. T. Blashill moved a vote of thanks to 
the retiring Council and officers for their 
services in the past year, and urged that 
Borough Councils should be asked to assist 
the Society by registering anything of an- 
tiquity. 

Mr. J. P. Emslie seconded the motion, which 
was carried. 

The Chairman, in the course of his Presi- 
dential address, said he predicted for the Society 
continued success, for their work was so good 
and their object so great. Their object was 
no less than to depict the progress of London 
from a community occupying one square mile 
to a community occupying 120 square miles. 
Not only this, but the community which had 
grown was an historic community second to 
none in the world, for it represented the capital 
of this great Empire. Historical personages 
had trod over almost all its pavements for 
almost all times in British history—the Roman 
governor, the Saxon prince, the Norman Duke; 
statesmen, soldiers, poets, historians, and all 
types of English genius. Every day we came 
across new facts which illustrate how English 
men of genius have either lived or died in this 
great London of ours. There was scarcely a 
spot which had not become sacred by great 
human associations. Unfortunately, London- 
ers, as a rule, took little heed of all this. They 
pulled houses down as readily as they pulled 
down trees, and erected barracks and hovels 
in preference to architecturally beautiful build- 
ings. But in spite of it all we could not destroy 
the beauty of London, for it is a beautiful city. 
Quite recently he had had illustrations of this 
fact from three or four different parts of Lon- 
don. A few months ago it was his privilege 
to stand in the drawing-room of Marlborough 
House, and he looked out on the Mall, which 
was one of the most historical parts of London, 
and one might have been miles away in the 
country, and in a supremely beautiful country. 
A few weeks ago he stood in the library where 
Lord Macaulay finished his great work, and 
looked over that garden of which Lord 
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Macaulay had left his own record, and he felt 
that they were in a supremely beautiful city. 
And then again, in a much more humble way, 
the beauty of London came home to him when 
in the London County Council a few weeks 
ago they were discussing as to whether the 
licence of a cow-house should be granted in 
Poplar, and the member for Poplar asked if 
the members had ever been to see this much- 
debated cow-house. It was an old cow-house 
at the back of High-street, Poplar, where the 
houses, so far as the backs were concerned, 
were still country houses. A few years ago 
business took him to Robin Hood-lane, Poplar, 
and he passed from the front of the houses to 
the back, and to his extreme surprise he came 
to beautiful gardens—real country scenes at 
the back of the rather disagreeable views of 
the front streets. Naturally one asked why 
this should be so, and fortunately in the un- 
noticed items of London history one was able 
to discover why it was that the backs of London 
houses are still often beautiful, while the fronts 
could not always be so described. He found an 
Act passed in 1771, which recited that cer- 
tain streets in the parish of Aldgate were 
greatly obstructed by posts, projections, and 
other nuisances, and it was enacted that in 
future all houses to be built or refronted, 
should rise perpendicular from the foundation, 
or otherwise it should be in the power of the 
Commissioners to remove such building. This 
cebuilding and refronting of old houses had 
gone on to an enormous extent, and was the 
reason why there were such uninteresting 
fronts, behind which were often extremely 
beautiful backs. This instance of local Acts 
dealing with architecture in the way he had 
described could be multiplied in almost every 
parish in London, and the extraordinary way 
in which our ancestors prevented nuisances by 
destroying the beautiful, was an example they 
might well take to heart, lest in another direc- 
tion they might sin somewhat on the same lines. 
London was changing in other directions. It 
was changing in consequence of individual en- 
terprise ; for instance, there was the erection of 
the Hotel Russell, which had destroyed Russell- 
square, and they had the threatened destruction 
of Edwardes-square, Kensington. By public 
enterprise there were also considerable changes, 
as, for instance, the National Memorial to 
Queen Victoria in St. James’s Park. Person- 
ally, he regretted that that very beautiful re- 
treat would become more public, for he loved 
to think that sometimes one could walk under- 
neath the trees where Charles I. walked on his 
way to his execution, and where great men had 
passed, and great events had happened. Then 
‘there was the Holborn to Strand improvement, 
and he might be permitted to allude to the 
interest which the public had taken in this 
particular improvement in seeing that it was 
worthy of this great London. Quite recently 
a distinguished body of experts, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, urged the L.C.C. 
to make an alteration in the line of frontage 
‘on the northern side of the Strand. The Council 
could not see their way to do it, and he would 
like to urge that apart from the question of 
‘expense there was a great deal of wisdom in 
the decision. If they walked from east to 
west, the plea was that a fine view of the Law 
Courts could be obtained. Well, he felt that 
a finer view of the Law Courts was not alto- 
gether a desirable thing, and after all was 
said and done, the Law Courts was a mere 
imitation of ancient architecture without the 
glories of ancient architecture. But it was to 
be remembered that there were two beautiful 
churches which were built for narrow thorough- 
fares, and in walking from east to west they 
came gradually to these two churches, and he 
believed every one would agree that the decision 
of the Council was a wise one, not only on the 
score of expense, but on account of the beauty 
of the new improvement. Mr. Gomme pro- 
ceeded to deal with the streets which had been 
Swept away by the new thoroughfare, and said 
‘that Wych-street, particularly, was historically 
extremely interesting. The earliest documents 
alluded to a place called Aldwych, which had a 
Wide street, practically occupying the site of the 
Present Drury-lane. The district had its own 
church, its stocks, and its pound ; and what did 
that indicate ? It indicated that there was a 
baer settlement just outside the walls of 
pry = which had everything complete for 
an or geal This view was _confirmed 
Bs ey came down a little later in history, 
cause they found that in the reign of Edward 
. there was a court of justice held in the Strand 
ata huge monolith, which stood immediately 
Opposite the site of Somerset House. The 


court was held in the open air, and the only 
possible explanation of such an extraordinary 
thing was that it was carried on traditionally 
from a preceding state of things, and they 
found that this open-air court of justice existed 
in the Danish settlements of Dublin and 
Rechester. He was glad to say the name of 
Aldwych would be preserved, and, further, in 
the name of Kingsway they would record that 
great king in English history—Alfred. As 
the result of the creation of the Borough 
Councils, also, topographical changes had 
been brought about. They had lost the name 
of St. Olave, but had had restored to them the 
name of Stepney. Many interesting topo- 
graphical points came out in the arrangement 
of the new boroughs, and one point was the 
peculiar position which the Tower of London 
occupied in London topography. How was it 
that the City of London had two remarkable 
features which were not repeated in any other 
city in Britain or in Europe that he had heard 
of? The Government of the City was at 
Westminster, and its chief place of defence was 
outside the City. He would not go into the 
history of the reason for the Government being 
at Westminster, but the question of the tower 
being outside the City was very interesting. The 
City was never conquered by William the Con- 
queror, but by negotiations he became possessed 
of it, and his first business was to erect a de- 
fensive position on the Essex side, which was 
finished, by the beautiful keep they now knew 
as the White Tower. The other parts of the 
Tower were subsequently added. The Tower 
was the seat of the King’s Justice, but old 
chronicles showed that the citizens were always 
fighting against any encroachments on them, 
and one could not help thinking that instead of 
the Tower being a place of defence for the 
citizens, it was really a Norman stronghold 
to overawe them. He made notice of these 
few points because they were not noticed in 
any history of London that he had seen, and 
it was most interesting that in pursuit of topo- 
graphical knowledge, as apart from the general 
history of London, they were able to get points 
like these. 

On the motion of Mr. Hilton Price, seconded 
by Mr. J. G. Head, a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Gomme for his services to the 


Society. 
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INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
LIMITED: 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


Tue annual dinner of the Institute of Sani- 
tary Engineers, Limited, was held on Wed- 
nesday last week at the Holborn Restaurant, 
W.C., Mr. W. J. Dibdin, F.1.C., President, 
in the chair. There were also present Dr. J. 
C. Thresh, M.O.H., Dr. W. R. Smith, Colonel 
Dixcn, Messrs. G. Reviers, B. R. Tucker, W. 
H. Maxwell, Horace Davies, L. A. Dibdin, 
and A. E. Ashby, secretary. 

The toast of ‘‘ The King” having been 
honoured, 

Mr. Horace Davies proposed the toast of 
“ The Institute.’? As one of the legal repre- 
sentatives of the Institute, he wished their 
society long life and prosperity. Their secre- 
tary had in two or three words expressed the 
objects of the Institute, i.e., “‘ To raise the 
status of sanitary engineers.’’ That was un- 
doubtedly a worthy object, and one which 
everyone must wish them success in the accom- 
plishment. It was the wish of a number of 
members of the Institute that they should start 
a journal in order to record the doings of the 
Institute, and he thought that was an 
admirable proposal. In that way the doings 
of the Institute in its infancy would be put on 
record, to the advantage of future sanitary 
engineers. Another matter he would refer to 
was the institution of local centres, which he 
felt sure would be productive of great ood in 
the sanitary engineering world. Another 
matter of interest was the series of Saturday 
afternoon visits, which would be of great 
good to the Institute. He believed that the 
day was not far distant when the certificate of 
the Institute of Sanitary Engineers would be 
recognised as a guarantee of the efficiency of 
the holder. With the toast he coupled the 
names of the President and Colonel Dixon. 

The President, in replying, referred to the 
fact that that afternoon Mr. W. H. Maxwell 
had been elected as President for the ensuing 
year. As to the past year, he might give a few 
facts in regard to the Institute. It was formed 
in 1895 with a membership of too members, 





but that number had steadily increased, until 


at the present time the Institute numbered 
504. There were 266 Fellows, 19 members, 
and 218 Associates, and 3 student members. 
During the present year 7 Fellows, 36 Asso- 
ciates, and 2 student members had been 
elected, and from this it would be seen that 
the Institute was a progressive body. The 
objects of the Institute were to provide an 
organisation for sanitary engineers, with the 
view of promoting the interests of the profes- 
sion and to elevate its status. With this view, 
examinations were held and certificates issued 
on their results. It was originally felt that 
such an institution as that of the Institute of 
Sanitary Engineers would reach members of 
the sanitary world who were not in touch with 
existing institutions, as it was felt that whilst 
theoretical considerations were already fully 
provided for, there was room for an associa- 
tion dealing more closely with practical 
workers. That this had been found to be the 
case was fully evidenced by the remarkable 
advance in the number of members who had 
qualified themselves for admission into the 
Institute in the short period of eight years. 
No doubt that as the essentially practical 
objects of the Institute were better known 
amongst those who had the direction of sanitary 
work—especially borough engineers and town 
surveyors—a large increase of membership 
would be recruited from their ranks, as they 
would thereby be brought into closer touch 
with those who had the more immediate 
control of much of the sanitary work of the 
country. The work of the past year might be 
looked upon with satisfaction by the Council. 
Two examinations had been held in London 
and one in Manchester. At the London ex- 
amination twenty-one candidates presented 
themselves: in Manchester, the first of the 
provincial examinations held as an_ experi- 
ment, five candidates. Of these, fourteen 
satisfactorily complied with the requirements 
of the examiners, and were consequently ad- 
mitted as Associates. Next year it is pro- 
posed to hold an examination in Liverpool. 
During the past year twenty lectures had been 
given to students by men eminent in their re- 
spective professions, the subjects embracing 
mechanical physics, building construction, 
sewerage, water supply, ventilation, lighting, 
and sanitary law. The number of students 
attending these lectures was thirty, who had 
shown great assiduity and attention. During 
the past year an organising committee had 
been formed for the purpose of obtaining in- 
creased membership, organising summer 
meetings and exhibitions, promoting popular 
lectures in London and the provinces, conduct- 
ing examinations, the institution of students’ 
classes and lectures, obtaining papers for ses- 
sional meetings, arranging visits to works, etc. 
One of the most useful features of the work of 
the Institute had been the arranging of Satur-~ 
day afternoon visits of members and students 
to various places of interest where sanitation 
can be studied under practical conditions. 
Among the most successful of these trips 
might be mentioned that to the new Naval 
Hospital at Chatham, to the Metropolitan out- 
fall works at Barking Creek, to Ealing 
Sewage Works, and to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to inspect the sanitary and ventilation 
arrangements and appliances. It was clear 
that such work as this could not be without 
valuable results on the education of the rising 
generation of sanitary engineers. One of the 
features of the year’s work was the annual 
summer meeting, held at Wolverhampton in 
July last, when meetings were held on three 
successive days in the Council-chamber of the 
Town Hall. It was evident that the Institute 
was filling a useful place in the work of the 
day, and that with such results to point to the 
Council and members had every reason to feel 
satisfied that their efforts to promote the best 
interests of practical sanitation were not mis- 
placed, and that there was every reason to 
look forward to a bright and prosperous career 
in the future without trenching on the special 
functions of older institutions. The Institute 
had had difficulties to contend with, but the 
way was now clear. He thoroughly agreed 
that in the future the certificate of the Insti- 
tute would have something more than an 
academic value. 

Col. Dixon also replied. As Chairman of the 
Council he had had an opportunity of watching 
the work of the various members of Council, 
and he knew with how much energy they 
worked. The Institute was a live Institute, and 
it had overcome the difficulties which in early 





days beset it. In Mr. Ashby they had an 
excellent secretary, and he was glad that 
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several young men were coming on the Council, 
though, they must not forget .others, like 
Messrs. Wells, Dove, and Farley, who had 
worked ‘so well for the Institute. As to the 
provincial ‘centres, that had been a matter of 
great concern with the Council. “As had been 
said, one centre had been started at Manchester, 
and they were now engaged in making 
arrangements to start one in Exeter early next 
year. They would like ta see another centre 
started in the South or South-East of England, 
for there was. room for one there. He was 
quite sure that the work of these provincial 
districts would help the Institute more than its 
work in London. He would like to impress 
on the members the importance of’having their 
own journal, for he thought that they had a 
sufficient number of practical engineer members 
who were competent to give most useful infor- 
mation to others, and he hoped that it would 
be possible to start a journal. He desired to 
refer to Mr. Hoskins, the honorary Treasurer, 
to whom they were greatly indebted. That 
gentleman was also editor of their literature 
and Chairman of the Organising Committee— 
a committee which was doing a great deal of 
very useful work. 

The toast of ‘‘ The Imperial Forces ’’ having 
been. honoured (proposed by ‘Mri: A. F. May, 
and acknowledged by Brig. Surg. Lieut-Col. 
W. R. Smith, V.D.), 

The Chairman suitably proposed ‘‘ The Presi- 
dent-elect, Mr. Maxwell,’’ who appropriately 
responded. 

Other toasts were 
‘* The Press.” 


“The Visitors’? and 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—The 
second ‘meeting of the Session, was held at 
32, Sackville-street, on the 16th inst., Dr. W. 
de Gray Birch, F:S.A.; in) thechair.. Mrs. 
Collier exhibited a‘ portfolio of.plates, repro- 
ductions of (rubbings taken from the very 
curious-figured *' rocks. in the! valley — of 
Fortanabla! by Mr. H. C.. Bricknell, of Bor- 
dighera: The historian Geoffredo, about 1650, 
wrote of these figured rocks in his history of 
the Maritime Alps, reprinted at Turin in 1824. 
The’ rocks are ‘of’ various colours, engraved 
with' a thousand figures of quadrupeds, birds, 
fish, mechanical, rural, and. military imple- 
ments, shields, etc. Mr.|Bricknell’s investiga- 
tions have been recorded: by: the Ligurian 
Society;:of Natural Science at.Genoa. Mr, 
Gato, Worsfold exhibited ‘several specimens of 


of London, one being an iron tally with the 
numerals 33 upon it, from the site of the old 
Bear Pit, in Southwark, another being the top 
of a halberd or spear, dug up in Whitechapel. 
He also exhibited as a caution one of the many 
forgeries of ‘‘ Billy and Charlie,’’ in the shape 
of a medal, which was found when excavating 
at Charing Cross Station in 1860. Miss 
Bentley exhibited a tray full of tokens of 


Mr. Compton read a paper on “‘ Treasure 
Trove,’’ as affected by the recent decision of 
Mr. Justice Farwell in the case of The 
Attorney-General v. The British Museum ’’— 
the gold articles discovered by a ploughman 
1g in. beneath the surface, on the shores of 
Lough Foyle, in 1898. After changing hands 
on two separate occasions, they were ultimately 
purchased by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, who entirely overlooked the rights 
which the Crown might assert, and which 
were asserted in the above proceedings. The 
defendants pleaded that by the Charters of 
James I. and Charles II., for the settlement 
of Ulster, after the Rebellion, the land on 
which the articles were found, and all liberties 


came vested in the Fishmongers’ Company of 
London, and that the Crown -had in con- 
sequence parted with their right, if any, and 
they produced evidence of experts in support 
of a theory that these articles were a votive 
offering to a river god. The judge decided 
that the circumstances under which the 
articles were discovered showed that they were 
treasure trove, and that they did not pass to 
the Fishmongers’ Company, not being ex- 
pressly named as such in the Charters. He 
‘also decided that there was no evidence to show 
that votive offerings of the sort suggested were 
ever made in Ireland, and that. it was by no 
means certain that there was any Irish sea god 
at all,.or any Irish sea kings or chiefs who 
‘made offerings to a.sea god if any such god 
‘there were. He therefore gave judgment for 
ithe Crown. This decision left the. question 
whether, in any event, votive offerings could 
be within the law of treasure trove, a subject 
‘worthy of being dealt with on a future occa- 
‘sion. Mr. Worsfold, Mr. Goddard, Mr. 
| Hughes, and the Chairman took part. in the 
‘discussion which followed. 


various dates—one of Van Dieman’s Land. |, 


and privileges, including treasure trove, be- | 


ENTRANCE TO DEVON COUNTY 
PRISON. 


TuHIs grim and powerful piece of masonry 
design, which rather recalls the character of 
old Newgate, is the entrance to the Devc. 
County Prison, placed. between the higher 
blocks of the prison buildings.on each side. It 
was the design of the late Mr. John Hayward, 
a nephew and pupil of Sir Charles Barry. 

The illustration is from a measured drawing 
by Mr. C. J. Tait. 


— 
THE CHAPEL OF ‘THE PYX, WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. 


In March, 1901, the custody of the Chape? 
of the Pyx was transferred by the President of 
the Board of Trade to H.M.’s Office of Works. 
The Office of Works, who are custodians, also, 
of the adjoining Chapter House, will make 
arrangements for artificially lighting the vault 
‘and opening it to the public. The chapel, 
| which: is entered through two. strong doors 
from the east cloister, and is made fast with 
seven locks, lies between the vestibule of the 
'Chapter House and the cellars underneath 
what had been the monks’ dormitory and is 
| now the big schoolroom of Westminster School. 
Its two bays, forming a portion of Edward the 
Confessor’s buildings, are divided at their 
middle point by a detached and _ short 
cylindrical column which supports the vault- 
ing. The masonry shows the wide joints and 
traces of the use of. the hand-axe frequently 
recognised in contemporary work. Upon the 
column are vestiges of a wall, or partition, 
which was subsequently placed against it, and 
on that side of it the capital has been rounded 
off and partly carved with inclined grooves or 
flutings ; on the ether side the capital shows 
no carving, but its angles have been roughly 
canted off. Beneath the heavily:barred window 
in the east waJl of the bay into which one 
descends by the. steps, is a plain and well- 
preserved stone altar ; in the middle of the table 
is cut out a large circular depression. The 
altar—which «a tradition claims. as the tomb. of 
Hugolin, chamberlain and treasurer of. the 
Confessor—stands in a squared recess, at the 
corner. of, which is a detached piscina in -the 
shape of,a.column, and seemingly of thirteenth 
century workmanship... That portion of the 








4 | 
BOOKS RECEIVED. | 
‘Beams: Standard Sections, issued by the | 





ancient ironwork discovered in various parts 





Engineering Standards Committee. (Crosby | 
Lockwood and Son. » 1s.) 


ancient Abbey. was used as the store-house of 
the..Royal Treasury and formed the scene in 
May, 1303, 0f; the robbery. by, Richard de; 
Podelicote, William the keeper of the. Palace, .. 
and ‘the sacrist, of a vast hoard of money, 
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late, and jewels which Edward I. had laid by 
for prosecuting his wars against the Scots. 
Soon after the robbery an alteration was made, 
for better security’s sake, in the treasure 
house, by walling off the passage of entry on 
the north side, and so reducing the extent of 
the old treasure house to that of the later pyx- 
chamber. 

In our own time the chapel has served as the 
jealously-guarded depository of a chest contain- 
ing the standard pieces and plates used for the 
periodical ‘‘ trial of the pyx ’’—the “‘ pyx” 
being the box wherein the coins to be assayed 
are kept at the Mint. When we visited the 
chapel a few years ago we saw there a large 
collection of tally-sticks, with several curious 
old chests, in which some muniments and 
public records had been kept until the breaking 
out, in 1731, of a fire in the cloister. 


—_ 
ST 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF WATER- 
WORKS ENGINEERS. 


Tue eighth annual meeting of the British 
Association of Waterworks Engineers was held 
at the Geological Society’s Rooms, Burlington 
House, W., on Saturday, December 12. Mr. 
J. E. Swindlehurst, C.E., of Bolton, President, 
occupied the chair, and there were present Pro- 
fessor H. Robinson, Westminster; Baldwin 
Latham, Westminster; F. J. Bancroft, Hull; 
Humphreys, York; P. H. Palmer, Hastings ; 
Percy Griffith, Secretary, and others. 

At the outset, Mr. Percy Griffith, Secretary, 
presented a Report on the recent conference 





‘held by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers 


at the Guildhall, and it was announced that the 
Council had appointed Mr. P. H. Palmer, 
Hastings, and Mr. Percy Griffith, Secretary, 
as representatives of the Association which had 


/been appointed. 


Storage of Flood Water. 


Professor Henry Robinson, M.Inst.C.E., read 
a paper on the storage of flood water. The year 
1903, he said, would be long remembered for its 
excessive rainfall, and the censideration of the 
oft-discussed subject of the storage of flood 
water might, therefore, be regarded as an 
appropriate one to again bring before this Asso- 
ciation. He was indebted to the Astronomer 
Royal for the following records of the rainfall 
at the Greenwich Observatory :— 


Monthly Rainfalls for 1903 (Fanuary to 





October). 

. Average for Departure Num- 

Rain- so Years from ber of 

fall. (1841-189¢). Average. Rainy 

In. In. In. Days. 
January.... 213 .. 1°99 FOR cs 28 
February .. 1°37... 1°48 =O5E cau A 
Biatel 2.2.) (a9 55 1°46 +0'74 18 
7 1°85... 1°66 +0°19 Ir 
il cneesees R95 ce 2°co —0°0S ee 35 
TONG vcccee, COR «. 2°02 +0°0§ .. I0 
IO cco etre S47 i. 2°47 “ae «a Bf 
AUZUSE sacs Qt02 «. 2°33 eae ss 
—— oe 2°24 06 2°25 “O'OR .. 35 

ctober .... 4° oe : “her 

Total to end oon = a." ‘ae 
of October 32°34 20°49 +11°85 151 


From the table it would be seen that there 
were three months with over 5 in. of rainfall, 
whereas since 1858 there had been no two con- 
secutive months with over 5 in. Seven days in 
the year at present had exceeded 1 in., and two 
others had exceeded .go in. In 1878 (which 


was the wettest year) there were five 
days exceeding 1 in. The average rain- 
fall for the forty-five years ending in 


1902 (as given in ‘‘ British Rainfall’) was 
24.99, SO that this year was already 9.96 in. 
above the average. 

The proper utilisation of the rainfall of this 

country was one of national concern, and de- 
served and demanded a more comprehensive 
treatment than it had _ hitherto received, 
although the necessity for such treatment had 
long been recognised. 
, The President of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
in his address last month, pointed out that, 
Whereas in 1870 the urban. population was 
15,097,000 and the rural 15,787,000, the urban 
Population in 1900 had increased to 29,559,000, 
but the rural had decreased to 11,898,000. As 
the water to supply this increasing urban popu- 
lation was derived from rain falling on an 
area which remained constant, there was need 
for grave consideration as to how the future 
Was to be met. 

The subject was considered at: a conference 
at the Society of Arts in the year 1878, and it 
was hoped that some action on the part of the 

Overnment would have followed. It was then 





suggested, as it had often been since, that the 
existing unsatisfactory boundaries of districts 
admitted of modification with a view to making 
watersheds the natural boundaries. The same 
view was expressed at the conference which he 
presided over in London in 1900 on water supply 
and river pollution. 

Legislation had hitherto been initiated by 
authorities who aimed solely at providing for 
the necessities of their own communities, and 
this had been the basis on which watersheds 
had been placed under control. Nothing, how- 
ever, had been attempted to deal with this im- 
portant matter in a statesmanlike way, with 
a view to the proper conservation of all avail- 
able water for the needs of the future. 

The monopolisation of large sources of water 
supply, and the requirements of smaller popu- 
lations than the sources were capable of serving, 
resulted in communities being deprived either 
now, or at no far distant time, of what was 
necessary for their existence. 

That a new Government department should 
be created to deal with this subject had been 
urged constantly, and although past experi- 
ence did not make one too hopeful of seeing 
this much-needed action taken, yet it behoved 
them to be insistent as to the necessity of it. 

Besides the utilisation of the rainfall for 
domestic and trade purposes, there were many 
cases where the flow of water from a high to a 
lower level admitted of its employment for 
developing power. But few attempts had as 
yet been made to effect this for public pur- 
poses tn this country. ; 

The question of river pollution was a factor 
to be taken into account, but in legislating to 
prevent pollution care must be exercised to 
meet the varying conditions that obtain in 
different rivers, because considerable elasticity 
as to standards, etc., was imperative. P 

It was at one time regarded as an axiom 
that river water which was once polluted re- 
mained polluted, and was incapable of being 
utilised for the supply of towns. Years ago 
he combated this view with others who held 
the opinion that organic matters passing into 
polluted rivers met with contlitions unfavour- 
able to their producing harmful results except 
for a limited time, and that they disappeared 
during the flow of the river owing to the 
oxidisation and the action of aquatic vegeta- 
tion. Temperature, light, vegetation, the 
absence of suitable food, and the general 
environment 
manent existence of organic impurities and to 
their propagation. 


The passage of water through a large 
reservoir from the point where it was 
admitted to where it was withdrawn, was 


attended with a_ well-recognised purifying 
action. It might now be taken as settled that 
the old restrictions which were placed on 
storing flood water had been removed, and no 
longer applied unless the pollution was of an 
exceptional character. 

The exclusion of what were called doubtful 
streams, and the objections to flood water, 
caused many sources of supply in the past to 
be only partly utilised, which, in view of 
present experience and change of opinion, now 
admitted of being brought into use. He might 
give, as an example, the River Thames, He 
had had to examine the valleys of several of its 
tributaries with a view to the construction of 
impounding reservoirs, and could state that 
flood waters could be conserved at small cost 
from more than one gathering ground that he 
had investigated in detail, which would meet 
the future requirements of the metropolis. At 
the same time that this could be accomplished 
the volume flowing in the River Thames in 
periods of dry weather could be increased, 
whereby the river would be greatly improved 
both from a sanitary and a navigable stand- 
point. 

The Secretary then read a communication 
from Mr. C. H. Priestley, of Cardiff, in which 
he stated that thé rainfall this year on the Car- 
diff gathering grounds in Breconshire was 
109.81in., and had exceeded the ' average 
rainfall of the last fifteen years by goin. The 
quantity of water passed over the waste weir 
from the 4,000 acres of gathering ground at 
present utilised had exceeded 8,000 million 
gallons. 

Dr. Mill, London, said it was a fact they did 
not require to forget that water was the 
largest import into this country. The quantity 
of water annually imported was two hundred 
thousand million tons on the average, and that 
quantity had been increased this year by fully 
one-half. 

Mr. Jones, Leyton, said the water which fell 


were unfavourable to the per- 


( 
within the area of the Thames Valley gathering 


ground was more than sufficient to supply any 
possible needs of the inhabitants of Greater 
London if the population were doubled. There 
was no need to go to Wales for peat water to 
supplement the white water that was available 
in the Thames Valley. 

Mr. Sainty, Windsor, said the storage of 
flood water would save them a great deal of 
anxiety in Windsor, and would be a benefit to 
the country at large. 

Mr. Preston, Grantham, thought they might 
consider whether there were places where some 
of the flood water might be favourably stored 
underground. 

Mr. Humphreys, York, Mr. Percy Griffiths, 
Secretary, and the President also took part in 
the discussion. 


Reservoir, Hoylake and West Kirby 
Waterworks. 


Mr. Alfred J. “Jenkins, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Waterworks Engineer, Jersey, presented a paper 
on the new reservoir for the Hoylake and West 
Kirby Waterworks. He said the first service 
reservoir, having a capacity of 585,000 gallons, 
had up to the present time sufficed for the Com- 
pany’s requirements, but the recent and pro- 
spective growth of the district made it desirable 
that increased storage should be provided. The 
Company therefore obtained power to construct 
an additional reservoir, and he was. requested 
to prepare the necessary working drawings. 
At that. time-the greater part of the exca- 
vation waS done. The work was almost 
entirely below the original ground level, 
and in substantial but porous rock, so that the 
chief consideration in designing the walls was 
that they should carry the roof and at the same 
time be capable of holding water under a con- 
siderable hydrostatic pressure. There being 
no reason to. anticipate upward thrust, he con- 
sidered he could not do better than introduce 
Callender’s bitumen sheeting, with thin inside 
and outside protecting skins of brickwork and 
concrete respectively. 

The adoption of an orthodox type of roof 
of brick atches supported by brick columns 
would not'only have involved a prohibitive cost, 
but would‘have necessitated columns or piers 
of such dimensions that the effective capacity 
of the reservoir would have been. seriously 
reduced.’ The author. determined, therefore, to 
design a light roof of concrete strengthened 
With ‘expanded’ steel, supported by steel 
joists and arched channel ribs, resting upon 
steel stanchions. The contract for this portion 
of the work was placed with the New 
Expanded Metal Company, who guaranteed 
the strength of the roof. 

For the walls and floor, concrete was mixed 
in the proportion of 6 to 1—the best of the 
stone obtained in excavation—with shore sand 
from the Dee estuary and sand obtained by 
crushing the local stone being used as 
aggregate. 

The minimum thickness of the floor was 
12in., consisting of 8in. of concrete (6 to 1), 
carefully ‘screeded to form a level bed for 
the bitumen sheeting, 3in. of concrete laid 
over the sheeting, and the inner face rendered 
with 1 in. of cement mortar (14 to 1) trowelled 
to a perfectly smooth surface. The bases for 
the columns were 3 ft. 6in. square, and were 
of 6 to 1 concrete. These bases were of vary- 
ing height to allow of the stanchions being of 
uniform length and yet permit the roof to be 
sloped from the middle in each direction. The 
stanchions, girders, and arched channel ribs 
were of British steel, and after being painted 
were all completely encased in concrete and 
cement rendering. The method of enclosing 
the stanchions was to surround them, after 
erection, with expanded metal-netting, and to 
fillin the spaces between the flanges with fine 
concrete ; the whole of the stanchion was then 
rendered with cement plaster, for which the 
netting afforded an excellent key. This ren- 
dering was put on in two coats, and gave the 
finished stanchions a very neat appearance. In 
the cases of the girders and ribs, the lower 
flanges were covered with netting, and the wood 
centring for the roof so arranged that the re- 
mainder of the girder or rib would be com- 
pletely encased in concrete. After removal of 
the centring, the exposed netting was rendered. 

The roof itself consisted of one slab of con- 
crete, 5 in. thick, in the underside of which were 
built sheets of expanded steel of 3 in. mesh, of 
which the strands had a section of 5-16ths in. 
by 4 in. The roof was divided up into bays, 
which measured 16 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. from 





centre to centre of supports; the clear span 
was slightly under 7 ft., and the slab was calcu- 
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lated to support an evenly distributed load of 
3 cwt. per foot super, with a factor of safety 
of 4. Upon the completion of the concrete, the 
woof was covered with Callender’s bitumen 
and 18 in. of earth. 

The outlet from the reservoir was 18 in. 
diameter, and upon it was fixed a Venturi meter, 
with a throat ratio of 1 to 12, which would re- 
cord a minimum flow of 9,000 gallons per 
hour, and a maximum of 130,000 gallons per 
hour. 

These figures were adopted in order to pro- 
vide for a greatly increased consumption in the 
near future, and also to permit of the regis- 
tration of small flows. 

The capacity of the reservoir was 2,530,000 
gallons, and the net cost had been 8,950l., ex- 
clusive of the mains beyond the valve-chamber, 
the Venturi meter and house, and the roadway 
and boundary wall, which had cost 1,150l. 





The only point of interest raised in the dis- 
cussion was a complaint by engineers of munici- 
pal water undertakings that the Local Govern- 
ment Board generally refuse loans for the 
armoured steel form of construction for sup- 
porting the roofs of reservoirs and similar work. 


Cardiff Waterworks Extensions. 


Mr. Neil J. Peters, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., assis- 
tant waterworks engineer, Cardiff, read a 
paper on the Cogan extensions of the Cardiff 
Corporation Waterworks. He said the Penarth 
Docks were situated at a level not exceeding 
30 ft. above O.D., while Penarth town was at 
a higher level, reaching a maximum of 235 ft. 
above O.D. near the parish church. That being 
much above the top water level of the Cogan 
reservoir, the Company carried out in the year 
1861 a high-level scheme for the supply of the 
Penarth district by erecting a pumping station 
adjoining the Cogan reservoir, constructing a 
high-level reservoir at Llandough, and laying 
a pumping and gravitation main, gin. diameter, 
from the above reservoir to the pumping 
station, and thence to Penarth. 

The following works were proposed: (1) to 
construct a reservoir of 2,000,000 gallons 
capacity on a site at a higher elevation than 
the existing Llandough reservoir; (2) to lay 
an 18 in. diameter main from the proposed 
reservoir to the Cogan pumping station; (3) 
either to increase the pumping plant at Cogan, 
or lay a gravitation main from the high-level 
reservoir at Rhubina to the proposed reser- 
voir near Llandough. The cost of the alterna- 
tive schemes was estimated to be :—Additional 
pumping plant capable of pumping 600,000 
gallons per twenty-four hours (thus duplicating 
the existing engine power with modern and 
economical machinery), 2,48ol. ; laying the pro- 
posed gravitation main, 18 in. diameter, capable 
of discharging 1,000,000 gallons in twenty-four 
hours, 23,5721. This gave a difference of 
21,0921. on the initial cost in favour of the 
pumping scheme, but it was further necessary 
to arrive at the annual charge, taking into con- 
sideration the repayment of the capital being 
spread over a number of years, together with 
interest and working expenses. The Water- 
works Committee approved of the recom- 
mendations of the engineer, viz., to con- 
struct the proposed reservoir at Leckwith, to 
lay 18 in. gravitation main from the Leckwith 
and Llandough reservoirs to the Cogan pump- 
ing station, and to increase the pumping plant 
at Cogan. 





Mr. F. J. Bancroft, of Hull, was elected 
President, and it was decided to hold next year’s 
summer meeting at Hull, and to adjourn to 
Antwerp to accept an invitation from the 
Antwerp Waterworks Company made to the 
Association by Mr. Devonshire, Chairman of 
the Company. 


—_ 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. . 


Leeps ARCHITECTURAL SociEty.—A general 
meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society was held on the 15th inst. at the 
Society’s Rooms, Park-street, Leeds, when Mr. 
J. B. Mitchell Withers gave a lecture on ‘‘ Sir 
Christopher Wren: his Time and his Works.”’ 
After describing the architectural and social 
condition of London in the years of Wren’s 
youth, Mr. Withers proceeded to speak of the 
unique opportunity which the Great Fire of 
London presented to an architect of genius. 
In Evelyn’s ‘‘ Diary ’’ we learned that the 
author submitted a plan for the improvement 
of London within two days of the extinction of 
the fire, but Wren had been before him. The 








scheme met with the King’s approval, but, 
unfortunately, and to the kingdom’s loss, it 
was never adopted. Wren had previously been 
appointed assistant Royal architect to make 
good the deficiencies of the King’s poetical 
official, and he then had occasion to report upon 
the old Cathedral of St. Paul’s, which had 
recently been repaired by Inigo Jones. A 
renewal of the fury of the flames, brought 
about by a big gale, resulted in the demolition 
of the old cathedral, and thus it was that 
Wren came to have the designing of the new 
edifice. Mr. Withers then proceeded to tell of 


how Sir Christopher Wren, in face of much. 


hindrance and opposition on the part of the 
Commissioners of St. Paul’s, succeeded in the 
erection of a cathedral the pride of all 
Englishmen, and one of the finest examples of 
a domed sanctuary in the world. Perhaps the 
only wise thing the Commissioners did in treat- 
ing with Wren was when, at the commence- 
ment of the undertaking, they told him to 
submit a design for a cathedral which he 
thought suitable to the site and worthy of the 
position, and that they would then have to see 
about the money. After commenting upon the 
distinctive style of Wren, as revealed in St. 
Paul’s, and touching upon some of the 
criticisms passed upon the innovations he 
introduced into the architectural construction 
of the building, the lecturer went on to describe 
the way in which Wren suffered at the hands 
of the Commissioners. One of Wren’s fore- 
most ideas was to leave the view of the High 
Altar unobstructed from the western end of the 
Cathedral, but this was prevented from being 
realised by the building of the organ at the 
entrance of the choir. It was also his desire to 
see the interior of the dome decorated with 
mosaics, and to this end he made elaborate 
inquiries as to suitable marble and qualified 
artists and workmen. His labours were, how- 
ever, set at naught by the Commissioners, who 
instructed Sir John Thornhill to paint the 
inside of the dome. A proposal which Wren 
made, that a low wrought-iron rail should 
enclose the Cathedral, was also strongly 
opposed and radically altered by his masters, 
for the building was given the appearance 
almost of a birdcage by the erection around it 
of a high cast-iron rail. Perhaps the greatest 
annoyance which he suffered, however, was in 
connexion with the balustrade. The Commis- 
sioners suggested that a balustrade would be 
necessary, but although Wren was _ sternly 
opposed to the idea, the balustrate was de- 
signed and erected. The numerous other 
churches and public buildings in London which 
Sir Christopher Wren designed were also 
described by the lecturer, who was aided by 
numerous old engravings, prints, maps, and 
plans. In conclusion, allusion was made to the 
way in which Sir Christopher Wren passed 
away, at the age of ninety-one, after having 
been deposed from his position as surveyor to 
George I., and to the deplorable way in which he 
had been neglected by Court and country. The 
lecturer was afterwards accorded a hearty vote 
of thanks, on the motion of Mr. R. P. Oglesby, 
seconded by Mr. H. S. Chorley, and supported 
by the President (Mr. Butler Wilson). 

DunpDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE.—Mr. 
W. Fleming Wilkie, of Messrs. Thoms and 
Wilkie, architects, Dundee, delivered a lecture 
on the 15th inst. before the Dundee Institute 
of Architecture on ‘‘ The Celtic Stones of 
Scotland.’’ Mr. A. A. Symon, Arbroath, pre- 
sided. Mr. Wilkie, whose lecture was illus- 
trated by numerous slides and rubbings from 
actual stones, stated at the outset that he would 
attempt to demonstrate the existence of a series 
of art relics, and direct attention to the remains 
of an early culture, which was even now but 
little known and less regarded. Proceeding, 
he described in detail notable sculptured stones 
discovered at the old church of St. Vigeans, 
Arbroath, at Aberlemno, Kirriemuir, Glamis, 
Meigle, Longforgan, Rossie Priory, etc. The 
ornamentation of these monuments, he showed, 
was the same in style and character as the 
ornamentation of the manuscripts, metal work, 
and leather of the Celtic period. Looking at 
the various groups, it was to be noted that the 
area in which the purely Celtic type was to be 
found was practically restricted to their own 
immediate neighbourhood—that portion of the 
Celtic area along the east side of Scotland 
(Pictland). The most distinctive characteristic 
of Celtic art was the absence of foliage. The 
prevailing characteristic was a decoration of 
panels or spaces separated from each other by 
borders, and treated as complete surfaces, the 
ornamentation including interlaced, fret, and: 


spiral work. These the lecturer fyy 

described. Proceeding, he said the best Mr 
scripts were as early in date as the close of the 
seventh century, and the best stones came close 
to the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The 
natural inference, therefore, was that the art 
was perfected by the scribes before it was 
adopted generally by the sculptors. The spiral 
ornament would be looked for in vain in the 
art relics of any other nation, and it formed 
the peculiar characteristic of the earlier schoo] 
of Celtic art. It occurred on the stones with 
nearly as much frequency as the interlaced 
patterns. Mr. Wilkie next described the figure 
subjects which form part of the sculptured 
decoration of the slabs. These, he said, might 
be divided into three classes—conventiona} 
symbols, ideal representations, and forms 
having an actual existence. The Celtic stones 
were crowded with symbols which did not 
occur in any instance out of Scotland, and must 
therefore be regarded as of independent origia, 
Having described the symbols in detail, he said 
they were plainly products of a highly-conven- 
tional phase of art, which followed arbitrary 
rules unknown to us. While the same symbols 
continually occurred on different stones, yet 
on no two stones was the arrangement the 
same. In spite of their association, and its 
obvious suggestion that they had a meaning to 
unfold if they could be made to speak, they were 
still surrounded with impenetrable mystery, 
To have produced those intricate and beau- 
tiful designs implied a culture of the imagina- 
tion, a refinement of taste, and a faculty of 
art composition which were not always found 
among men who were specially instructed, and 
which did not exist at all among the masses of 
the community. No expense was grudged by 
the authorities nowadays in obtaining sculp- 
tured representations of the ancient art of 
other countries to enrich our museums, while 
the wealth of unique material which existed in 
our land and in our immediate neighbourhood 
was still left scattered, and in many cases un- 
protected, to decay and perish. The first duty 
they owed to them was their preservation, as 
their destruction would mean the disappearance 
of a series of records which time and the 
elements had spared, to be deliberately effaced 
in an age of the highest and most widely 
diffused culture. Mr. Wilkie was awarded a 
cordial vote of thanks.—‘‘ The Ordnance 
Survey : Its History, Organisation, and Aims,” 
_ the title-of a paper read by Mr. Charles 

wer. 
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THE BRIDGE CHAPEL OF ST. MARY, 
WAKEFIELD. 


THE vicar of St. Mary’s, Wakefield, makes 
an appeal for funds wherewith to carry out 
some repairs of the Chauntry Chapel of the 
bridge which stands, in his parish, on an island 
in the Calder, and is, we believe, the only re- 
maining chapel of that character which is still 
used for worship. In 1847-8 the fabric was 
restored—indeed, practically rebuilt—at an out- 
lay of some 3,o00l., by Sir G. G. Scott, who 
used on the exterior Bath stone for the front, 
Caen stone for the sculptured figures, and a 
magnesium limestone from near Milford for 
the two sides. Those materials have suffered 
greatly from the impurities of the atmosphere, 
and a gale blew down two of the buttresses 
ten years ago. In the interval a reparation of 
the bell-turret, the two panelled side-parapets, 
and the leaden roof has been effected. The 
Chapel of Our Lady was re-built after the 
Decorated style by Edward IV. in memory of 
his father Richard, Duke of York, who fell in 
the battle of Wakefield Green on December 31, 
1460. The bridge itself was, teste Hall, the 
scene of the young Earl of Rutland’s murder 
by Lord Clifford. It projects down the stream, 
and as in the case of the similar structure at 
Rotherham, its narrow and wedge-shaped base 
is worked into one of the piers, so as to offer 
least resistance to the stream ; the extra width 
of 20 ft. for the superstructure being obtained 
by corbelling out on either side. It measures 
41 ft. in length by 17 ft. internally, the chancel 
is 14 ft. long. At the north-east corner is a 
winding stair which leads up to the roof and 
ends in a shapely bell-turret. The stair de- 
scends to a small crypt at that end which com- 
municated with the two priests’ lodging on the 
island that was pulled down in 1866. The 
elaborated front has five ogee-headed divisions 
separated by buttresses, and contains a middle 
‘and two side doorways, The top panels are 
filled with sculpture representing the Annunci- 
ation, the Birth of Jesus, the Resurrection, the 
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Ascension, and the Descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the Disciples. The battlements above are 
flanked with pinnacles. Rich decorated tracery 
fills the large five-light east window and the 
three three-light windows in each side. Illus- 
trations, with a ground plan, of the bridge will 
@ found in our number of November 22, 1890, 
after drawings made by Mr. Roland W. Paul. 
There are others by Toms, after George Flem- 
ing, 1743; by Lodge, in Thoresby’s Ducatus ; 


‘to Kettlethorpe Hall, near Sandal, not far 
distant. 

We may add that in his two treatises of 
1828-43 upon wayside chapels, Norrison Scat- 
cherd ascribes the date of St. Mary’s Chapel 
to 1357, and, comparing it with Prior Craun- 
den’s chapel at Ely, 1321-40, he says he is 
‘‘ almost persuaded ”’ they were both built by 
the same architect, Alan de Walsingham. The 
bridge chapels at Wakefield and Rotherham 
form the subject of a work by the two archi- 





and after Cawthorne, circa 1800. At the res- 
toration by Scott,.the former front was removed 


tects, J. C. and C. Buckler, printed at Oxford, 





1843. They were of opinion that the former 
was early fourteenth century work. Thomas 
Allen, in his ‘‘ History of York,”’ and one or 
two other writers aver that the chapel was ori- 
ginally built by the townsmen, temp. Edward 
III., and that a bridge of eight arches was 
built in that reign: Leland mentions the num- 
ber of arches as being nine. 


——— 
‘“ST. MICHAEL’S,”” SUTTON, SURREY. 


Tus house is now practically completed, 
and has been finished internally with much 
care, money being expended in this direc- 
tion rather than upon architectural features 
externally. 


The house is situated upon a good site of about 
half an acre. The principal rooms face south, 
and kitchen and offices, etc., north and east, the 
latter being entirely cut off from the reception 
portion of the house by a single door and the 
servery to dining-room. 


The materials used for the walls are: stock 
bricks, faced up to the first floor with loca? 
red sand-faced bricks, and cement sand faced 
above this; a small moulding separating the 
two materials. The roofs are boarded, felted; 
‘battened, and laid with green slates (very 
thick). The rooms, internally, are finished in 
a substantial manner, the dining-room and 
library having the walls panelled in wood as 
a dado, also the ceilings panelled in wood. The 
billiard-room has a curved ceiling, also 
panelled out in wood. 


The design is by Mr. Cecil A. Sharp, of 
Westminster, and the house was carried out 
under his supervision by Mr. E. J. Burnand, 
of Wallington; the slate-work by Messrs. 
Bingley, Son, and Follit ; locks and furniture 
by Messrs. James Hill and Co. ; cast iron waste 
and rain-water heads (in imitation of cast and 
beaten lead) by Messrs. Lockerbie and Wilkin- 
son; sanitary goods by Messrs. Doulton and 
Co. (all of London) ; and the electric light and 
bells by Mr. W. Newton, of Clapham. 

The amount of the contract was 2,000l., in- 
cluding laying out and making road and paths 
to house. 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S ~~ HOSPITAL: 
SOME NOTES ON THE PRESENT BUILDINGS. 


At a General Court of the Governors of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, held on Thursday, 
November 5, about seventy of the two hun- 
dred and fifty Governors being present, several 
resolutions were carried, with only one dis- 
sentient, concerning the proposed rearrange- 
ment and improvement of the existing 
buildings, after plans and designs which, we 
learn, will be prepared by Mr. E. B. I’Anson, 
architect and surveyor to the hospital, in 
collaboration with Mr. Rowland Plumbe. In 
terms of one resolution, the Governors will 
apply to Parliament in the course of next 
Session for powers to take the site of the 
Church of St. Bartholomew-the-Less and the 
adjoining burial-ground within the hospital 
precincts, and for the union of the parish with 
that of St. Bartholomew-the-Great. The 
‘church stands near the great gate, built: in 
1702, of the hospital. It was originally a 
‘chapel ‘appertaining to the hospital founded 
in or about 1102 by Rahere, first prior of St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great, and his friend Alfune, 
who (as is recorded in one of the Cottonian 
MSS., ‘‘ Vespasian,’’ ix.) had founded St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate, and was by one account 
first master of the hospital. Rahere obtained 
from King Henry I. a piece of waste ground 
whereon to build a hospital for the sick, which 
after the surrender Henry VIII. re-endowed 
in 1545 with an annual revenue of 500 marks 
at the instance of Sir Richard: Gresham, the 
City agreeing. to bestow an equal sum. - St. 
Bartholomew-the-Less then became a parish 
church for those who lived within the confines 
of the hospital. Hatton, in his ‘‘ New View 
of London,’’ 1708, describes the fabric as 
measuring 99 ft. by 42 ft., with a chancel and 
a northern chapel. The structure having fallen 
into decay, George Dance the younger, 
architect and surveyor to the hospital, was 
directed by the Governors in 1789 to make 
certain alterations and repairs. Dance first 
destroyed the interior, and then constructed 
an almost new church, forming an octagon 
within the original rectangular plan. He 
preserved the old walls together with the 
Square tower and the vestibule or lobby in 
the tower. The interior he executed in wood, 
using for the angles of the octagon'solid pieces 
of timber cased with deal in the shape of clus- 
tered columns. In the course of a few years dry- 
rot) set in; in 1823 'a penerat rebuilding was 
begun by Thomas Hardwick, who removed 
all the timber work and replaced it with stone 
or iron, leaving the plan as he found it, ‘but 
quite altering the details, He used Bath: stone 
for the columns of the octagon and iron for 
the roof. On taking down the decayed 
wooden columns and the linings of the walls 
he ‘found that Dance had needlessly injured 
many fine features, including a canopied altar- 
tomb in the south wall, of the old church. The 
tower and body of: the church: are.now covered 
with composite. Over the south wall, which 
has four pointed windows, is seen the octagon 
clearstory. The entrance is through a low 
Tudor doorway in the tower at the west end, 
opening into the vestibule... The lower portion 
of the tower forms the lobyy, having ‘bold 
clustered columns, banded ‘at ‘the ‘middle, 
moulded arches, and a small stone staircase 
in the angle. The columns and arches of ‘the 
octagon carry a clearstory having four: win- 
dows. | The ceiling is: groined by: the large 
and numerous moulded ribs that spring from 
the columns. Some of the monuments, brasses, 
and epitaphs cited by Stow, Weever, ‘Gough, 
and others have been preserved. In a recess 
on jthe north side of the ‘altar is a tablet that 
commemorates the wife of Sir Thomas Bodley, 
founder of the Bodleian Library; the two 
brasses of John Shirley, the famous traveller, 
and his wife Margaret, 1456, have, it seems, 
been lost. 

The Governors further resolved that in the 
general scheme of rebuilding provision should 
e made for (a) additional operating theatres ; 
b) new casualty and out-patients’ departments ; 
(c) new nurses’ home ;.(d).new quarters for the 
resident medical and surgical staff; (e) an 
isolation block and other new. ward blocks in 
Place of those to be demolished; (f) new 
mortuary, post-mortem, rooms, and _patho- 
logical department ; and (g) an internal struc- 
tural rearrangement of the east, west, and 
south wings. During recent years many im- 
Provements have been effected in the interior 
of the _four isolated wings which constitute 
the main quadrangle. They were originally 


erected on the site of the two former courts 


a munificent contributor, and were begun in 
June, 1730, after plans and designs by James 
Gibbs, who used Bath stone for the ashlar 
facing, the earliest instance, some say, of the 
adoption in London of Bath stone for that 
purpose. The four wings were encased by P. 
Hardwick. The great court is now laid out 
as a garden, with shelters for the nurses and 
convalescent patients, and a fountain. There 
are subways through the grounds. A lecture 
theatre was built for Abernethy in 1791. In 
the interval, 1822-35, anatomical and medical 
theatres and a library were erected. The 
Governors established a college for resident 
students in 1842. The present casualty and 
out-patients’ departments, together with a 
college for twenty-six resident students, stand 
at the north-east angle with frontages to West 
Smithfield and Little Britain. In the south- 
west corner, and just within the boundary line 
of St. Bartholomew’s and Christ Hospitals, 


stands a range including the chemical 
theatre, dissection-rooms, anatomical and 
medical theatres, together with the new 


library and museum fronting Giltspur-street, 
that were erected in 1879-86, at a cost of 
50,0001. after the late Edward I’Anson’s plans 
and designs. About ten years ago Mr. E. B. 
I’Anson carried out important sanitary im- 
provements in the west and south wings of 
the great quadrangle and in the surgery 
‘* side ’’ at a cost of 9,593l. The main drain- 
age works were at the same time completed, 
the old sewers being broken up and removed ; 
the works were executed at an expense of 
6,397/. by Messrs. Mowlem and Co., con- 
tractors. 

Hogarth was elected a life Governor for his 
paintings, on the grand staircase, of ‘*‘ The 
Good Samaritan,’’ ‘‘ The Pool of Bethesda,’ 
and other subjects. Some paintings are 
ascribed to Laguerre, who, however, died in 
1720. In the court-room are portraits of 
Abernethy, by Lawrence; Perceval Pott, by 
Reynolds ; and Dr. Radcliffe, by Kneller. 

The Governors, who have various sets of 

plans under their consideration, are agreed thus 
far to carry out the recommendation of the 
Mansion House Committee in regard to the 
rebuilding of the out-patients’ department, 
and to proceed, firstly, with the new casualty, 
out-patients’, and special departments, dis- 
pensary, etc., the new operation-theatres, and 
the new nurses’ home. In the meantime they 
will arrange for the temporary use, as may 
become necessary, of the remaining buildings 
of Christ Hospital. 
The buildings stand upon a total area of 
about five acres, which has been experimentally 
valued to be worth from one million to one 
million and a half sterling. Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, as arbitrator between the two parties, 
made his award in February of last year of 
238,7811., which was paid out of savings and 
capital for the purchase of the 67,680 sq. ft. 
of adjoining land on the south from the 
Almoners of Christ Hospital. The income of 
the hospital, largely derived from landed pro- 
perty in London, amounts, it has been stated, 
to more than 80,o00l. gross per annum. The 
Governors had rejected, as being too costly, 
Sir Henry Burdett’s scheme for an estimated 
outlay of 600,o001. upon an entirely new 
hospital ; but on December 10 the House Com- 
mittee and the Committee of Treasurer and 
Almoners unanimously decided to recommend 
the Governors to take steps to ascertain the 
possibility of acquiring further addition to their 
site—that is to say, an additional part of the 
land recently vacated by Christ Hospital. In 
making that recommendation the two Com- 
mittees have the cordial support of the medical 
and surgical staff of the Hospital. 





CRYSTAL PALACE ENGINEERING SCHOOL.— 
The “Wilson Premium” for the best paper 
read before the Crystal Palace Engineering 
Society during the present session has been 
awarded by the Council to C. G. Everington for 
his paper on “ Gold Mining Machinery.” Other 
papers read during the session were “ Mining,” 
by C. E. Fradgley; ‘‘ Historical Locomotives in 
the South Kensington Museum,” by A. Maude; 
** Tubes and Subaqueous Tunnelling,” by D. w. 
Murray; and “‘ The Abatement of the Smoke 
Nuisance,” by T. O. Pepper.—The Premium 
was presented to Mr. Everington by Sir E. H. 
Carbutt, Past President of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, on the occasion of the 
ninety-third distribution of certificates at the 





school on the 17th inst. 


by public subscriptions, Dr. Radcliffe being | 
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| THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Tue last meeting of the London County 
Council previous to the Christmas recess was 
held on ‘Tuesday, in the County Hall, Spring. 
gardens, Lord Monkswell, Chairman, pre- 
siding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, the following loans were 
agreed to: Battersea Borough Council, 20,0001., 
for the erection of working-class dwellings ; 
Stepney Borough Council, 2,1781. and 3,8201., 
for street improvements ; and Deptford Borough 
Council, 6,252l., for site for Town Hall and 
offices, and 10,0001. for their erection. Sanc- 
tion was also given as follows: Camberwell 
Borough Council, 5,000l., for erection of build- 
ings, and 6,496l. for paving works, and 1,610l. 
for purchase of site for housing purposes; 
Deptford Borough Council, 30,4281., for erec- 
tion of Town Hall and offices; St. Pancras 
Borough Council, 12,0551., for electric light in- 
stallation and meters ; and Shoreditch Borough 
Council, 1,058/., for purchase of site for 
housing purposes and electric wiring of tene- 
ments. 


Tramways.—The Highways Committee re- 
commended, and it was agreed, that the esti- 
mate of g0,o0o0l., submitted by the Finance 
Committee, be approved, and that expenditure 
not exceeding that amount be authorised in 
connexion with the reconstruction, for the 
conduit system of electrical traction, of the 
cable tramways between Kennington and 
Streatham. 


Improvement : Hampstead-road Widening.— 
On the recommendation of the Improvements 
Committee it was agreed after discussion that 
the estimate of 245,500l., submitted by the 
Finance Committee, be approved ; and the ex- 
penditure not exceeding that amount was au- 
thorised for the purpose of the widening of 
Hampstead-road at the southern end, sanc- 
tioned by the Council on July 30, 1901, and 
other dates. 


Underground Rooms in St. Pancras.—On the 
recommendation of the Public Health Com- 
mittee the following recommendation was 
agreed to :— 


“That the St. Pancras Borough Council be 
informed that the London County Council, 
while glad to hear that the Borough Council is 
taking steps to enforce the provisions of section 
96 of the Public Health (London) Act. 1891, 
with regard to underground rooms in the 
borough, hopes that the Borough Council will 
give instructions for notices to be served at 
more frequent intervals, so as to secure compli- 
ance with the law as soon as reasonably prac- 
ticable.”’ 


New Theatre, Aldwych.—The Theatres and 
Music Halls Committee reported that Mr. W. 
G. R. Sprague had submitted plans of a theatre 
which it is proposed to erect at the junction of 
Aldwych and Catherine-street. The site com- 
plies with the Council’s regulations, as three 
sides of the theatre will abut on streets of con- 
siderably more than the required width. The 
theatre will have seating accommodation for 
1,667 persons. Approval was given to the 
plans on certain conditions. 


Alterations at Asylums to Minimise Risk in 
Case of Fire.—The Asylums Committee re- 
ported as follows :— 


“A sum of 10,0007. was provided in the rate 
estimate for the current financial year for altera- 
tions necessary to the asylums to minimise risk 
in case of fire. The following works, which 
were of an urgent nature, have been put in 
hand during the year, viz. :— 

Banstead— 

Alterations to corridors, removal of 
single rooms, providing additional 
exits, staircases, and fire-alarm 
OK OS) ccSocsacwaccccsouccscvercvessseesesnes £610 

Cane-hill— : ; 

Connexion of asylum main with the 
East Surrey Water Company’s 
main, extension of fire-alarm sys- 
tem, additional doorway and escape 
VAMC ob dics deiccasccced canes opoeedey doe 300 

Claybury— 
aaiadinen of water main and hydrant 
SYGCID corcescccredcroccnccscescoseccegenes 60 
Colney-hatch— 
Alterations to doors to open outwards 280 
Hanwell— 

Alterations to corridors at temporary 
buildings, provision of additional 
exits, substitution of fire-proof for 
wooden partitions in main build- 





ings, provision of additional fire- 
escape staircases, etc. .........eseree 1,500 
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Heath— ova 
Provision of additional fire-escape 
staircases and conversion or win- 


GOWS OD GRGER: ocssnascedccnsccnddcnces 4150 
Horton— . 
Alteration of outer doors to open out- 
7 Ra eS Ie ENN 480 
anor— ; 
Substitution of fire-proof walls in lieu 
of wood, construction of breaks in 
corridors, additional exits, etc. ./. 2,650 


We recommend :— 


That an expenditure of 6,030/. for the altera- 
tions necessary at the Banstead, Cane-hill, Clay- 
bury, Colney-hatch, Hanwell, Heath, Horton, 
and Manor asylums, to minimise the risk in case 
of fire, be approved.” 


The recommendation was agreed to. 

Lamps on Waterloo Bridge.—Captain Swin- 
ton asked the Chairman of the Bridges Com- 
mittee who was responsible for the removal of 
the old lamp standards and lamps on Waterloo 
Bridge, and the substitution of the most ugly 
lamps in, London. : 

Mr. J. E. Sears, the Chairman, said that 
what was being done was only the carrying 
out of a decision arrived at some six. years 
ago. The old standards were not suitable for 
the electric light.. The cost of the work was 


5ool. 
‘ The Building Act and London Factories.— 
Mr. Smith asked the Chairman of the Build- 
ing Act Committee a question in reference to 
a recent factory fire in London. 

Captain Hemphill said that for twelve 
years it had been known that the building was 
a dangerous one from the point of view of an 
outbreak of fire. From the plan he produced, 
the Council would see that the building was 
a perfect death-trap. The number of factories 
in London in which people worked, but which 
did not come under the Factory Acts must be 
at least 30,000 or 40,000, and the Council had 
no adequate means of ensuring flats and 
workshops being under proper control. In the 
proposed amendment of the Building Act, now 
under consideration, would be a_ provision 
which, it was hoped, would prevent such a fire 
occurring in the future. 

Fire Stations.—The following recommenda- 
tions of the Fire. Brigade Committee were 
agreed to :— 


“That expenditure, not exceeding 7,674/., for 
the work of erecting the Limehouse sub-station 
be authorised ; that the work be executed by the 
Council without the intervention of a contractor ; 
and that the drawings, specification, quantities, 
and estimate be referred to the Works Com- 
mittee for that purpose. 

That expenditure, not exceeding 755/., in 
connexion with the electric light installation at 
the Limehouse sub-station, and of incidental 
expenses arising out of the erection of the build- 
ing, be authorised. . 

That expenditure not exceeding 7oo/. be 
authorised in respect of drainage and sanitary 
work and the provision of a recreation room and 
new washing troughs at the Camden Town 
station; that, in the event of the Works Com- 
mittee being satisfied of the sufficiency of the 
architect’s estimate (to be reported after the 
Christmas recess), the work be executed by the 
Council without the intervention of a contractor, 
and that the drawings, quantities, specification, 
and estimate be referred to the Works Com- 
mittee for that purpose; and that, in the event 
of the Works Committee not being satisfied of 
the sufficiency of the architect’s estimate, 
tenders for the execution of the work be 
obtained. 

That the estimate of 13,8757. submitted by 
the Finance Committee in respect of the erection 
of the new Kensington fire station be approved, 
and that tenders for the work be invited by 
public advertisement.” ; 


Protection of British Museum and Natural 
History Museum from Fire.—The Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed :— 


“That the chief officer of the Fire Brigade be 
allowed, during the pleasure of the Council, to 
undertake the periodic inspection of the- fire 
appliances in the British Museum and the 
Natural History Museum, and the instruction in 
the use of such appliances of the museum em- 
Ployés ; it being understood that neither he nor 

e Council accepts any, responsibility in the 
‘Matter, and that no payment is to be made to 

im by the trustees for, his services.” 


_ Tramways.—The following recommenda- 
on of the Highways Committee were agreed 
That expenditure on capital account of a sum 
hot exceeding 8o,210/. 4s. be approved, for :the 
UecBaee of track and slot rails, conductor-tees, 
C., required in connexion with the reconstruc- 


‘to give effect to the tender; and that the seal 











tion of certain portions of the Council’s tram- 
ways north and south of the Thames, and for 
the construction of certain authorised tram- 
ways. 

That, subject to the result of the usual in- 
quiries proving satisfactory, the tender of 
Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan, and Co., Ltd., be 
accepted for the supply and delivery, for the 
sum of 43,7482. gs., of the track rails and fasten- 
ings required for the purposes stated in the fore- 
going resolution; that the solicitor do prepare, 
and obtain the execution of, a contract to give 
effect to the tender; and that the seal of the 
Council be affixed to such contract, when ready. 

That, subject to the result of the usual in- 
quiries proving satisfactory, the tender of the 
Frodingham Iron and Steel Company, Limited, 
be accepted for the supply and delivery, for the 
sum of 36,4612. 15s., of the slot rails and con- 
ductor-tees required for the purposes stated in 
the above resolution; that the solicitor dc 
prepare, and obtain the execution of, a contract 


of the Council be affixed to such contract when 
ready. 


That the tender of Messrs. A. H. Marshall 
and Co., amounting to 2,203/., be accepted, for 
the wiring for electric lighting of sub-stations 
and car-sheds in connexion with the London 
County Council tramways.” 


It was also agreed, after discussion :— 


“* That the estimate of 150/, submitted by the 
Finance Committee be approved; that expendi- 
ture not exceeding that amount be authorised 
for the inquiries to be made in pursuance of 
the Council’s resolution of December 8, 1903, 
with regard to the conditions of labour obtaining 
abroad; and that the Clerk of the Council do 
take all necessary steps in connexion with the 
conduct of the inquiry.” 


Holborn to Strand: Paving, ete.—The fol-’ 
lowing recommendations of the Joint High- 
ways and Improvements Committees weré 
agreed to :— 


_“ (a) That the working drawings, specifica- 
tion, bills of quantities and estimate of the cost’ 
(36,000/.) of the paving and other works, includ- 
ing the construction of a portion of the tramway ' 
subway at the junction of Kingsway and Ald- 


wych,’ be approved, and be referred to the 


Works Committee with a view to the works] ' 


being carried out without the intervention of a 
contractor. i 

_ (3) That the employment, at a cost not exceed- 
ing 200/., of a Resident Engineer and a clerk’ 
of works in connexion with the works at the 
a of Kingsway and Aldwych be’ author- 
ised, 


The Improvements Committee also recom- 
mended, and it was agreed :-— 


“That the working drawings, specification, : street,.St. George,.Hanover-square (Mr. 


bills of quantities, and estimate of the cost } 
(4,1002.) of the paving and other works ‘in'} 
Catherine-street and in the eastern spur street 
between the Strand and Aldwych,’ be approved, 
and be referred to the Works Committee with a | 
view to the works being carried out without’ the | 
intervention of a contractor. ee 

That expenditure not exceeding 375/ | be 
authorised in connexion with the planting, 
during the present season, of trees in the new 
streets from Holborn to the Strand.” 


Improvement.—It was agreed :— 


“That the estimate of 4,000/.. submitted by 
the Finance Committee be approved; that the 
Council’s statutory consent be given to. thé 
widening of Trinity-road, proposed to be under- 
taken by the Council of the Méetropolitat 
Borough of Wandsworth . . . ; and that a con- 
tribution be made, on the usual conditions; of 
half the net cost of the improvement,’ providéd 
that if’ the total net cost exceeds 8,o00/. the 
Council’s contribution will be limited to 4,000/7.” 


The Council, having transacted other busi- 
ness, adjourned for the Christmas recess. 


_ 
i re 





A New CaTALocGuE FiLteE.—The “Ideal 
Syndicate’ send us a description and. a speci- 
men.of their book-form file for trade catalogues. 
As far as large bound catalogues with a title on’ 
the back are concerned, they may probably as‘ 
well be placed on a shelf in their original form’ 
as inserted in another book; but in the case of 
thinner‘ unbound catalogues it is convenient to 
have a'book-form case'to put them in, collécting, 
together those which refer to the same class of. 
subject. The back of the file is prepared for 
systematic labelling, and one’ good point is ,an 
arrow pointing one ‘way on the’ back, which is 
to indicate the direction’ on the shelf in which! 
further catalogues of’ the same class will be 
ound. 





APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 
BUILDING ACT. 


Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 


Westminster.—(a) That the resolution of Octo- 
ber 13, consenting to the erection of one- 
story shops in front of Nos. 129 and 131, 
Victoria-street, Westminster (Mr. J. Eden for 
the Aerated Bread Company, Ltd.) be rescinded. 
(6) One-story shops in front of Nos. 129 and 131, 
Victoria-street, Westminster (Mr. J. Eden for the 
Aerated Bread Company, Ltd.).—Agreed. 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


W andsworth.—Retention of a block of resi- 
dential flats on a site abutting upon Oakhill-road 
and Upper Richmond-road, Putney (Messrs. 
Flew and Co.).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—A porch at the entrance to 
a proposed drill hall on the site of Nos. 88 and 
90, Henry-street, St. John’s Wood (Messrs. Hud- 
son and Hunt for the 5th West Middlesex 
Volunteers).—Consent. . 

Peckham.—Retention of a porch in front of 
the Polytechnists’ Arms public-house, Nunhead- 
green, Camberwell (Mr. G. W. Thompson for 
Mr. J. M. Booth).—Consent. ’ 

Strand.—Projecting cornices to the Gaiety 
Restaurant, Strand, (Messrs. E. Runtz and Ford 
for the New: Gaiety, Restaurant and Hotel Com- 
pany, Ltd,, and Short’s, Ltd.).—Consent. 

St.. George, Hanover-square.—That the Coun- 
cil do not accede to the request of Mr. T. Pearce,, 
for S. Allsopp and.Sons, Ltd., for permission’ 
to retain two projecting signs in front of the 
.Green Dragon public-house, Maddox-street, St.' 
George, Hanover-square.—Agreed. . 

Woolwich.—A house with shop upon the site 
of No. 150,. High-street, Plumstead (Mr. A. E, 
Habershon for Mr. W. F. Cook).—Refused. 

Finsbury, East.—Buildings on the site of Nos. 
197 to 207 (odd. numbers only) ‘inclusive, City- 
road, Shoreditch, to, abut also upon Westmore- 
land-place (Mr. E. Haslehurst for Mr. M. 
Bromet).—Refused., . 

Clapham.t—tThe. retention of a, show-case 
upon the, forecourt of No. 81, Clapham Park- 
road, Clapham (Mr. G. Garner for Mr. W,, 
.Whitemai).—Refused, 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and 
Construction. 
Rotherhithe.—An. iron and concrete gangway 
to connect, at the fifth floor level, premises om 
the east) and west sides of Lafone-street, Ber- 
mondsey. (Mr, J. M. Kennard for Butler’s Wharf 
Company, Ltd.),—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—An addition at 
the rear of a building on the north side of Fone 
Bradley for the Council of the: City of Nest- 
minster).—Consent.. 


Formation of Streéts. 


Battersea.+—That an order issued to Mr. J. C. 
Radford, sanctioning the formation or laying out 
of a ‘new street for!carriage traffic upon the 
Lavender Lodge estate, to lead from St. John’s+ 
road to, Lavender-sweep, Battersea (for Mrs 
W. H: George).—Agreed. I ; 

Wandsworth.-That,an order be issued to 
Messrs. Robertson, and. Barrie, sanctioning the 
formation or: laying out. of a new street for Cat 
riage..traffic, to lead from Mitcham-road to 
Bickersteth-road,. Tooting.—Agreed. . 

W andsworth.—That an order be issued.to Mr. 


1894 


‘W. C. Poole, sanctioning the .formation of 


laying out of a new street for carriage traffic on 
the Eldon House estate, to lead from Mitcham- 
road to: Woodbury-street, Tooting (for Messrs. 


: Swain and Selley).—Agreed. 


Wandsworth.t—That an_oredr be issued to 
Mr. W: Bartholomew, sanctioning the formation 
or laying out of two_new streets for carriag¢ 
traffic, to lead from, Francisan-road to Church 
lane, .Tooting.—Agreed. : ‘ 

| Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr, 
W... Bartholomew refusing to sanction the forma- 
tion or laying out for carriage traffic of a new 
street to lead out of the south-east side of Fran- 
ciscan-road, opposite Totterdown-street, Tooting. 
—Agreed. my P 

Battersea.—That an order be issued to Mt. 
W. A. Large refusing to sanction the formation 
or laying out, of two streets at the rear of pxQ- 
posed buildings on,the east side of St. John’s- 
road, between Battersea-rise_and Beaychamp- 
road, Battersea (for Messrs. Jones Brothers).— 
Agreed. Owe ne 
‘Means of Escape at'Top of High: Buildings 


‘Westminster.—Means of escape in case of fire 
proposed to be provided in pursuance of section 
63 of the Act; on the sixth and seventh. stories 
of blocks D, E, F, G, and H, and the eight 
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story of block F, St. James’s-court, Buckingham- 
gate, Westminster, for the persons dwelling or 
employed therein (Mr. A. Graham for the Law 
Guarantee and Trust Society).—Consent. 

Strand.—A deviation from the drawings ap- 
proved on March 31 in respect of the means of 
esenpe in case of fire, proposed to be provided 
in pursuance of section 63 of the Act, on the 
sixth story of Marlborough-chambers, Nos. 70 
and 71, Jermyn-street, and No. 25, Bury-street, 
St. James’s, Westminster, so far as relates to 
the planning of the fifth story (for Mr. R. Mor- 
phew).—Consent. 

Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A cable drum 
shed at the generating station, Eccleston-place, 
Eccleston-street, St. George, Hanover-square 
Mr. C. S. Peach for the Westminster Electric 
upply Corporation, Ltd.).—Consent. 
Zhe recommendations marked + are contrary to. 

the views of the local authorities. 


+ 


SZllustrations. 
A CHRISTMAS EVE FANTASY. 


HIS drawing, made especially for our 
Christmas week issue by Mr. A. C. 
Conrade, recalls some of those naive 

conceptions of angels playing on earthly instru- 
ments which were so dear to the painters of 
the early Renaissance. The whole thing, in 
fact, has something of the simplicity of faith 
embodied in ancient Christmas carols; below 
the people, parents and children, enter the 
‘church for the Christmas Eve service ; above, 
the angels make music in the air. 

The whole idea is the artist’s ; he was merely 
asked to make a picture suitable for our Christ- 
mas number, and sent in this. We think our 
readers will agree that it is a very pretty and 
suggestive fancy. 








WINDOWS, PYECOMBE CHURCH. 


THESE windows, recently put up in the parish 
church of Pyecombe, near Brighton, were de- 
signed by Mr. Arthur A. Orr, and carried out 
under his direction in the studio of Mr. A. a 
Dix. The drawings from which the illustra- 
tions are taken were exhibited in the Arts and 
Crafts’ Exhibition of this year. 





ST. BIRINUS, MORGAN'S VALE, WILTS. 


TuIs church was erected some years ago to 
serve a district of the parish of Downton. 
The walls are constructed of bricks made 
near the site, and the roofs covered with red 
tiles. The buttresses are built with a straight 
joint through the walls, so that aisles may 
be added in the future by setting back the in- 
termediate walls and windows, and leaving 
the buttresses as square brick piers carrying 
the elliptic arches now coming over the win- 
dows. The nave roof would remain intact, 
and the flat roofs of the aisles come below 
sts eaves. The nave and chancel have a 
waggon-head ceiling of plastered panels, and 
deal ribs painted, carried through, and only 
broken at the cornice level by the narrowing 
of the chancel ; a constructional screen forms 
the division between the two parts of the 
church. A commodious porch of half-timbered 
work, in oak, gives access to a recess at 
the west end of the nave, which serves as an 
inner lobby, and also as a baptistry; a tim- 
bered and shingled turret for the bell comes 
over this, and the vestry is on the north side 
of it. The organ is placed in a shallow recess 
on the north of the chancel. As deep founda- 
tions were necessary, this has given the op- 
portunity for the coal store to be placed under 
the higher parts of the chancel. The build- 
ing is warmed by a Musgrave stove. The 
whole of the internal woodwork, including 
the roof, seating, and screen, is painted green, 
and the inside faces of the walls are lined with 
picked red bricks. The builder was Mr. 
Mitchell, a resident of the parish. 

The architect is Mr. C. E. Ponting, of 
Marlborough, 





DESIGN FOR CHURCH AT FULHAM. 


Tus design, by Mr. E. P. Warren, was sub- 
mitted in a competition some years ago, and 
the illustration was overlooked at the time. As 
a competition drawing it is of course out of 
date ; the inscription on the drawing conveyed 
the impression that it was an executed build- 
ing, and we did not learn the contrary from 
the architect till after it was printed. 


However, it is a good specimen of a passage- 
aisle plan, suitably treated in the design. 





FARM BUILDINGS, PORTERS PARK, 
SHENLEY, HERTS. 


Tue exterior of the cowhouse is faced with 
cement roughcast. The walls in the courtyard 
are built with white flettons with red brick 
dressings. The roof is of Tilberthwaite slates. 
The turret, which is of oak, is surmounted by 
a copper dome with a wrought iron vane and 
copper finial. The builders were Messrs. 
Simpson and Son, of 48, Paddington-street, 
W. The cottages built for farm labourers are 
constructed of red brick and half timber work, 
and roofed with handmade tiles. The builders 
were Messrs. Boff Bros., of St. Albans. 

Both were erected from the designs of 
Mr. C. J. Harold Cooper, and the originals 
of our reproductions were exhibited in this 
year’s Royal Academy. 





Books. 


Graphic Statics with Application to Trusses, 
Beams, and Arches. By JEROME SON- 
DERICKER, B.S., C.E., Associate Professor of 
Applied Mechanics, Massachusetts Institute 
ot Technology. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons. London: Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd. 1903. 

WHILE this treatise may be found of service to 

engineers and engineering students generally, 

it is of special interest to architects and others 
concerned with building construction, using 
this term in its widest sense. In order that 
graphical methods may be successfully em- 
ployed, it is absolutely essential that the 
operator should understand the general prin- 
ciples involved, and should know how to pro- 
ceed in the construction of the necessary draw- 
ings. The author addresses himself to 
these points in Chapter I. which should be 
quite sufficient to make plain to anyone 
possessing knowledge of statics the general 
methods adopted in this beautiful system of 
computation. Chapter II. deals with Roof 

Trusses, but there is more in this section of the 

treatise than might be supposed from so simple 

a title. Briefly defined, a roof consists of two 

main parts, the covering and the framework. 

The nature of the covering can be settled accord- 

ing to the character and intended use of the 

building which it protects, and requires little 
or no calculation. On the other hand, the 
framework may be of elaborate construction, 
and in any case the stresses must be determined 
with the utmost accuracy. Mr. Sondericker 
applies himself to the task of demonstrating 
the necessary procedure with a delightful ease 
which evidently results from long experience 
in such work. Having disposed of a few pre- 
liminaries he settles down in Section 2 to the 
determination of the reaction of roof supports. 
Three cases are taken, applying to simple roof 
trusses, case i., where the truss is fixed in 
position at both supports; case ii., where one 
end is supported so as to provide for expan- 
sion; and case iii., where the truss is sup- 
ported on columns. The general methods of 
determining supporting forces are comtained in 
the previous chapter, but for the purpose of 
demonstrating their application to the cases 
chosen, the author gives a few examples to 
indicate suitable solutions, after which the use 
of algebraic methods of solution is exemplified. 
This is very desirable, for the student should 
be able to determine reactions algebraically, 
and to employ algebraic methods in connexion 
with graphical methods in order that the latter 
may be applied to the best advantage. Sec- 
tion 3 deals with the determination of stresses 
in roof-trusses. The method of joints here 
adopted is certainly the most suitable for roof- 
trusses, and in applying it the polygon of 
forces is constructed at any joint where only 
two stresses are unknown. When these are 
determined the construction is repeated for the 
other joints until the stresses in all the 
members have been computed. One very ex- 
cellent piece of advice given in this section of 
the chapter is the recommendation that the 
reader should ‘“‘ study trusses with the view 
of understanding the purpose and action of 
their various members independently of the 
stress diagrams.’’ If this be done, the student 
will learn to identify loads tending to deflect 
rafters, to see how deflection is prevented by 
other members, to understand the nature of 








the stress so caused, and to recognise further 
consequences in ‘still other members. A little 
thoughtful examination of this sort will do 
more to. make clear the design of trusses than 
much hard labour of a purely mechanical kind, 
In Section 4, counterbracing and double 
systems of bracing are adequately treated 
and in Section 5 we come to an_ inter. 
esting exposition of methods to be used 
in connexion with the  three-hinged 
arch, a form of construction in which 
the outward thrust at the ends may be resisted 
by the abutments or by a tie-rod joining the 
ends. This section will well repay perusal, 
Section 6, the last in Chapter II., is noticeable 
for the development of a general method of 
dealing with frames in which bending stresses 
as well as tensile and compressive stresses are 
found. In this section case iii. mentioned in 
the earlier part of the chapter is more fully 
discussed. 

Chapter III., on Beams, is a short one re- 
lating to the usual methods of constructing 
shear and bending moment diagrams, and a 
less usual method of constructing elastic curves 
from which the deflection at any point may be 
measured off with approximate accuracy. The 
last chapter in the book is devoted to masonry 
arches, abutments and piers, and the reader 
will probably regret that the admirable treat- 
ment of such structures was not developed at 
somewhat greater length. Three double-page 
plates are added at the end, containing dia- 
grams of larger size than those in the body of 
of the volume. Mr. Sondericker’s work is one 
of the best treatises we have seen on 
the department of graphic statics, and 
we feel sure that it will be welcomed 
by those interested in the subject. The 
general usefulness of the book to professional 
men is somewhat impaired by the absence of 
an index, a detail which, if we may judge by 
other works issued by American publishers, 
appears to be less popular in the United States 
than in this country. 





Designing Ironwork. Second Series, Part 
IV. By Henry Apams, M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.Mech.E., F.S.I., Professor of Engineer- 
ing at the City of London College. London: 
Published by the Author, 60, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C. 1903. 

WE have already reviewed the preceding num- 

bers of this serial work, to which the present 

part forms a useful addition. The general 
title is not altogether suitable, for it does not 
convey an adequate idea of the varied classes 
of work discussed by the Author. In the part 
now before us, rolled steel joists, compound 
girders, concrete, and fire-resisting materials 
are taken up. Rolled steel joists form the sub- 
ject of some concise and practical notes, 
and the methods of calculation given are quite 
sufficient for all ordinary conditions. We 
quite agree with the remarks made by Pro- 
fessor Adams as to the unreliability of some 
tables of strength issued by merchants, and the 
following paragraph on p. 19 is worthy of 
particular consideration :— 

‘‘ Tables of strength, even when correct, will 
not enable an architect to design his own struc- 
tural ironwork unless he has a special knowledge 
of the subject. There are so many matters for 
consideration that affect the safety of the struc- 
ture, only known to the expert, that some of 
them are apt to be overlooked, especially with 
built-up stanchions and connexions generally. 
When the designing is left to the manufacturer 
and there is no competition, he will of course 
keep himself safe by putting in plenty of mate- 
tial; but when he is submitting a competitive 
price he will naturally sail as near the wind as 
possible, and the result may be ultimate dis 
aster.” 

The views here expressed are to some extent 
in agreement with those we have repeatedly 
urged, that architects ought to qualify them- 
selves for dealing with steel construction as 
efficiently as with other details of the buildings 
they design. on 

A few notes are given relative to joists em- 
bedded in concrete, and others as to reinforced 
concrete. The latter subject, however, can 
scarcely be dealt with satisfactorily in a frag- 
mentary or incidental manner. : 

Under the heading of fire-resisting materials, 
various forms of construction and appliances 
are mentioned, including fireproof partitions, 
armoured glass, fire alarms and sprinklers, 
and fireproof floors. The pamphlet consti 
tutes a most serviceable collection of miscel- 
laneous notes for architects, engineers, an 
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Electric Lighting and Power Distribution. 
Vol. Il. By W. PERREN Maycock, 
M.I.E.E. London: Whittaker and Co. 


Tus volume completes the author’s manual of 
electrical engineering, and we can _ recom- 
mend nearly all of it to students and elec- 
tricians. It contains over 400 illustrations, some 
of which explain the ordinary windings of arma- 
tures, switchboards, connexions of meters, etc., 
very clearly. Practically the whole book refers 
to the most modern type of apparatus, and the 
student will find explanations of the machines 
which are in everyday use. A good many of 
the diagrams and descriptions we were familiar 
with from makers’ catalogues, but every one 
has not access to these catalogues, and Mr. 
Maycock has made a judicious selection of those 
only which have an educational value. In 
order to get an unbiassed opinion on the book, 
we got the opinions of an electrical student, 
who has distinguished himself in University 
examinations, of a chief assistant in an electri- 
al test-room, and of a laboratory demonstra- 
tor. They all praised the book, and said that 
they had learnt something from it. The stu- 
dent, however, pointed out several errors in the 
chapter on alternating current theory, and 
said that he could not understand why an Aron 
meter measured watt hours. Personally, we 
think that the book might easily be consider- 
ably improved by deleting and rewriting parts 
of the chapter on alternating currents. We 
are not objecting to Mr. Maycock’s simple ex- 
pianations of complex phenomena. Useful work 
‘can be done in translating scientific equations 
into simple language, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary that no erroneous conceptions be thereby 
introduced. 

On page 129 we are told that reactance varies 
as inductance divided by capacity. Now this 
is utterly wrong, as this would imply that re- 
‘actance varied as the square of resistance. It 
‘was quite unnecessary to introduce the word 
eactance at all, and the equation on the next 
page containing it explains nothing, and is 
erroneous. 

It must hopelessly confuse beginners to come 
across virtual, total, ohmic, and spurious resis- 
tences within the space of four lines. 

The explanations sometimes given are no 
explanations at all. On page 141 we read that 

clearly those wires which are nearer the 
centre, and, consequently, completely sur- 
rounded by neighbouring wires, will have 
‘stronger reverse E.M.F.s set up in them.” 
But, ‘surely, ‘the opposite of this is the truth. 
The E.M.F.s induced in a wire by two wires, 
ene on each side of it, will cancel one another. 

Some writers aver that the effect just dealt 
with is due to capacity as well as inductance. ”’ 
The unknown writers must have been ignor- 
ant of the elements of this problem, which has 
deen investigated very fully by Heaviside. 
R Mr. Maycock defines “ effective’? and 

virtual” volts on page 147 in a somewhat 
special manner. What he defines as “‘ effec- 
tive” is ordinarily called the “‘ resultant,’? and 
what he calls ‘ virtual” is known as “ effec- 
tive.”” The definition given of ‘ wattless ”’ 
current is not scientific. The wattless current 
is that component of the effective current which 
i in phase by go deg. from the applied 

There is a tendency throughout the book to 

use highly technical terms without explaining 
them. This might be permissible in an ad- 
vanced treatise, but it is not in an elementary 
manual. _ For example, dielectric hysteresis is 
Uragged in unnecessarily, as this phenomenon, 
if it exists at all, must be of very little im- 
portance. ‘‘ The rapidly alternating charges 
in a condenser connected up in an alternating 
current circuit may be said to cause alternating 
polarisation of the dielectric, and consequent 
heating and loss of energy.’’ This sentence 
conveys no meaning to us, although it would 
doubtless impress the beginner. 
: In conclusion, however, whilst advising elec- 
‘ricians to think before accepting Mr. May- 
cock’s theoretical explanations of alternating 
current phenomena, we can recommend the book 
as a useful one for reference, and as a real help 
to electrical students. 





The Modern Carpenter, Joiner, and Cabinet 
Maker. Vols. V. and VI. London: The 
Gresham Publishing Co. 


Vots. V. and VI. of this treatise are greatly 
‘Superior to those which have preceded them. 
It is clear at once that the subject of practical 
‘arpentry, with which they deal, is one in 
which the author is deeply interested and 





thoroughly well versed. The entirely successful 
treatment of such intricate problems as those 
of panelled ellipsoidal domes or fan-tracery 
vaultirig would require a genius for exposi- 
tion which the authors of this work cannot 
be said to possess ; but the fact that these and 
every other conceivable form of roof and 
ceiling should be described and illustrated at 
all indicates a very real enthusiasm, and the 
illustrations are usually so excellent as to need 
little description. 

It is the business of a text-book, doubtless, 
to provide information rather than to express 
opinions or preferences ; yet, in a work written 
by an architect upon practical carpentry, some 
distinction might surely have been drawn 
between those constructions which are, and 
those which are not, permissible in buildings 
of a properly architectural character. In the 
case of roof-trusses, for instance, several in- 
teresting and difficult questions arise. Trusses 
otherwise of wood, but with iron tension 
members, are, of course, legitimate only in 
structures of a temporary or purely utilitarian 
kind. But if an iron tie is not to be resorted 
to in the case of those spans which are too 
large for the convenient use of a wooden tie- 
beam, the question arises whether a wooden 
truss for such a span can be designed at all 
which shall be safely independent of buttresses. 
In most of the attempted solutions of this 
problem—as, for instance, the collar-beam and 
the hammer-beam truss—the tendency of the 
truss to spread exposes certain of its members 
to a very great transverse stress ; and although 
the ultimate resistance of these members to 
the stress in question may be amply sufficient, 
it is not always remembered that their initial 
resistance, or the stress to which they may be 
subjected without sensible deflection, is ex- 
tremely small, and that in a stone or brick 
building equilibrium is therefore maintained, 
not so much by the strength of the elastic truss 
as by that of the rigid wall. In the case of 
Westminster Hall, which presents one of the 
finest examples of the hammer-beam truss in 
existence, buttresses are accordingly used ; but 
this most significant fact is not mentioned in 
the volumes before us, though the roof is 
otherwise described at length. Of trusses 
without a tie-beam that are not elastic, the 
scissor-beam truss, with a vertical strut in the 
upper quadrilateral, and the scissor-beams run 
through into the eaves of the roof, is the 
simplest and most elegant form; and there is 
probably no truss in which the tension joints 
may be more easily managed without the use 
of those iron straps and brackets by which 
timber roofs at the present day are so generally 
disfigured ; but this truss is not available for 
much greater spans than one in which a tie- 
beam is used. The laminated arcs of Emy 
and De Lorme, even if they were inelastic, as 
it is impossible that they should be, would be 
mechanical rather than architectural solutions 
of the difficulty ; and the ideal timber roof for 
a large span remains, for the architect who 
still cares to solve a given problem in a given 
material, one of the most interesting upon 
which he can exercise his ingenuity. 





The Home Mechanic. WRIGHT. 


London: John Murray. 
IF its premisses be granted this is a good 
book. The author assumes that the amateur 
should not only learn to use, but as far as pos- 
sible should actually make his own tools, in- 
including a couple of lathes. Life is short, 
and on this assumption art would indeed be 
long ; but even for a reader who does not aspire 
to so ideal a self-sufficiency the book contains 
much pleasant and instructive reading. It 
covers, though in rather a desultory way, a 
wide range of interesting subjects in wood and 
metal work, and the descriptions given of these 
and of the tools required are generally clear and 
good; it has even a certain literary charm, 
in which, as a rule, the modern text-book 
is hopelessly deficient. Especially in the 
author’s more general advice to the young 
craftsman there is much humorous irony and 
kindly but practical common sense; in the 
advice, for instance, that he should keep any tool 
that he has been unlucky enough to spoil for 
the purpose of lending to his friends ; and that 
he should never ‘‘ attempt to mend any small 
article that has been bought; it is almost cer- 
tain to have been so badly made that it will fall 
to pieces so soon as he tries to mend it.’” The 
need for economy is one of the lessons that is 
chiefly insisted upon. When the amateur 
wants a carpenter’s square “‘ he will not ’’ buy 
it—the author always shows an extraordinary 


By Joun 





degree of confidence in what, according to his 
own directions, the amateur ‘‘ will ’”’ or ‘‘ wilk 
not ’’ do—but he will make it himself out of the 
pieces of an old cigar-box. ‘‘ Let it be assumed 
that the amateur has an almost unlimited 
supply of timber; for instance, three or four 
empty cigar boxes, an old blacking-box, and a 
few odd pieces of other old boxes or packing- 
cases.”’ Obviously, here is matter and 
manner of which the average compiler of text- 
books is quite incapable; and from a strictly 
practical point of view the instructions given 
are generally reliable enough. 

The author strongly and rightly insists, not 
only on the use of sound methods and the pro- 
duction of the best possible work, but also that 
the amateur should secure the full credentials 
of his craft by learning to hold and handle the 
tools in a minutely professional way. He is 
guilty, however, of occasional serious errors or 
inconsistencies. The making of a chamfered 
oak post and pediment is described as an 
example in the use of the ‘‘ long thin chisel.’” 
The instructions for the actual operation are 
elaborate and exact, but what are we to 


say of policy such as this? The oak 
tree was taken out of a ditch, where 
it had been lying for some years, and 


was therefore ‘* well-seasoned.”’ Within 
one week of the time when the post was sawn 
out of the tree it was finished and standing in 
the room. The work, in fact, must be finished 
quickly, because ‘‘ if there be long delay after 
finishing one face true it will twist, and there 
will be nothing true from which to mark or 
work the other faces.’’ But if the post is so. 
inevitably to twist after it is cut, why, we 
might ask, is so much trouble to be taken in 
getting it true in the first instance? A good 
workman should know, and the amateur should 
surely be told, that a tree which has been 
‘“‘lying in a ditch,’’ for whatever number of 
years, cannot possibly be ‘‘ well-seasoned,’’ 
though it may very likely be rotten. ‘The 
good workman, moreover, even if the post had 
been sawn out of a dry tree, would allow it to 
stand for some weeks, or even months, in a 
warm or well-ventilated place before attempt-- 
ing to work it. This doing of a piece of work 
in a hurry, so that the ill-seasoned wood may 
not have time to misbehave itself until after the 
job is finished, is doubtless not an infrequent 
practice in third-rate modern workshops, but 
we never before heard it seriously advanced as 
a principle of the craft. It is a doctrine which, 
should hardly have been followed up by the 
otherwise delightful gibe at architects and 
journeymen workmen immediately ensuing. 

This is probably the worst mistake in a rather 
desultory but otherwise useful and charming 
book ; but to the underlying hypothesis of the 
whole, already referred to, we have this further 
objection. Even if the amateur has time and 
patience to make his own lathes and his own 
tools, which is very unlikely if he wishes also 
to use them, such a procedure will almost cer- 
tainly incline him, as it has apparently inclined 
the author, to regard his tools as an end in 
themselves rather than as a means to the pro- 
duction of useful or beautiful things. It 
would seem, for instance, that the amateur is to 
turn a candle-stick because he has made the 
lathe, not that he should make the lathe in 
order to turn the candle-stick. The first object 
of all private handicrafts at the present day 
should consist, surely, in that honest creative 
work of which, as Mr. Wright seems to realise, 
our modern factory and commercial system 1s 
quite incapable. 





Metal Working: A Book of Tools, Materials 
and Processes for the Handyman. Part I. 
Edited by Paut N. Hastuck. London: 
Cassell and Co., Ltd. 


Tus work, which is to be issued in twelve 
monthly parts, will deal with metal working 
in all branches of practical handicraft. In 
the introduction we find a _conveniently- 
arranged table, showing the physical charac- 
teristics of all metals, as well as the deriva- 
tions of their names and dates: of their dis- 
covery. The greater portion of the present 
issue is occupied with Foundry Work. This 
chapter appropriately deals with small work 
only, and should be welcomed by the class of 
readers addressed. Among the metals con- 
sidered are bronzes of various kinds, bell metal, 
brass, fusible alloys, German silver, and iron. 
Numerous types of furnace are simply described 
and illustrated by sectional drawings, full 
directions are given for moulding, casting, and 
other foundry operations, and a large number 
of wood-cuts is given, which afford a very 
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good idea of the appliances and tools required. 
Towards the end of the Part a Chapter on 
Smith’s Work is commenced. If the standard 
now set be maintained to the end, the volume 
will be a most useful contribution to litera- 
ture of the class indicated. 





Pumps: Their Principles and Construction. 
By J. Wricut Ciarke. Second Edition, Re- 
vised. London: B. T. Batsford. 1903. 


THIs edition is a very great improvement upon 
the original issue, which was evidently printed 
from the same type used in the pages of our 
contemporary, ‘‘ The Plumber and Decorator,’’ 
wherein the subject matter appeared in the 
form of articles. The book is now published in 
larger type, set up in appropriate style, and 
the illustrations have been re-drawn. More-‘ 
ever, the author has taken the opportunity of 
re-arranging the whole of the matter, and of 
making thorough revision where necessary. 
In its new form, the volume is quite worthy 
of the theoretical and practical information 
conveyed. The author evidently possesses the 
advantage of being practically familiar with 
his subject, and we fully believe that his 
treatise will now have an enlarged sphere of 
usefulness among students, workmen, and em- 
ployers to whom adequate knowledge relative 
to simple forms of pumps may be necessary. 





Gas and Oil Engine Management. By M. 
Powts_ Bare, M.I.Mech.E., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
London: Crosby Lockwood and Son, 1903. 


Tuts book, intended for the guidance of users 
and attendants, consists of notes on the selec- 
tion, construction, and management of gas and 
oil engines. Such motors are now coming 
into use so freely that information of the kind 
given by the author ought to be generally 
appreciated, So far as selection is concerned, 
we consider Mr, Bale is wise in recommending 
untechnical readers to be guided by the advice 
bf a competent engineer instead of attempting 
to decide for themselves as to the merits of any 
particular type of engine. 

After briefly discussing the fixing of a gas 
engine together with the water cooling and gas 
supply pipes and apparatus, and explaining the 
principle of working and other matters con- 
nected with 'a gas engine, the author devotes 
two chapters to notes upon failures and defects 
and to’a series of similar notes upon valves, 
ignition piston rings and other working parts. 
This matter is conveniently arranged in para- 
graph form for ready. referenze, and is of an 
essentially: practical nature. Oil engines aie 
treated in the same way in the next chapter, 
and the-volume concludes with a collection of 
useful rules and tables. 





Geometry for Technical Students. By E. H. 
Spracugz, A.M.Inst.C.E., Assistant in the 
Engineering Department, University Col- 
lege, London. London: Crosby Lockwood 
and,Son. 1904. 


In days gone by many of us wrestled at school 
and at college with Euclid undiluted and un- 
reformed, unwillingly acquiring what we were 
told was mental discipline, and attaining some 
proficiency, in mastering the dark sayings of 
those who were mathematicians first and 
experts in the English language second. In 
the present day people seem to want geometry 
made.easy, and there is a flowing tide of books 
on “ practical’? geometry, some good and 
othersbad. . Euclid is the Bible of the engi- 
neering student so far as geometry is con- 
cerned, and-we cannot help feeling that most 
of ‘the books to which we refer very much re- 
semble parallel works intended to familiarise 
children with Scripture history and teachings. 
The little book written by Mr. Sprague may be 
very useful in its way, and as a sort of ‘‘ child's 
guide to knowledge ’’ it may be recommended 
to, beginners. Mr. Sprague deals with 48 
selected propositions in: a clear and lucid 
manner, giving in some. cases illustrations 
iShowing, how: the principles involved may be 
applied im engineering practice, and he con- 
cludes with some problems in plane geometry 
likely to be found useful in drawing. . The 
author believes that the student may find in it 
““an easier guide to his requirements than our 
ordinary text-books,’’ a suggestion that we. are 
quite prepared to endorse, but we do not re- 
‘commend his work as a.substitute for standard 
treatises on the subject. 








Double Entry, or The Principle of Perfect 
Book-keeping. By Ernest HoLtan, Member 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
Fourth Edition. London: Effingham 
Wilson. 


THE author of this little work has managed to 
compress within its seventy pages a large 
amount of information and instruction upon 
a very important subject to all busi- 
ness men. While the information is gener- 
ally useful, it applies to the mercantile world 
rather than to a business such as_build- 


ing, in which the items are. of so 
varying a nature, and the accounts of 
so complex a character, that the author 
might easily have taken the whole of 


the pages for the purpose of dealing with 
the book-keeping of the trade with which we 
are more particularly identified. He takes 
the tea trade as being a peculiarly troublesome 
one to deal with in book-keeping, but we are 
inclined to think that those who have to deal 
with the keeping of builders’ books as they 
should be kept—but not always are—will think 
that the tea trade is by no means the most 
troublesome. 

The work is well worth studying by anyone 
interested in book-keeping, the descriptions 
and examples given being very clearly set forth ; 
but our readers will turn instinctively to Sec- 
tion X, ‘‘ Minute Book and Prime Cost Book,”’ 
which gives a somewhat slight outline of the 
books and forms necessary for a contractor’s 
or engineer’s business. This section might 
with advantage be much amplified, and a few 
examples would greatly add to the usefulness 
of the work, which at present applies to a 
mercantile or selling business rather than to 
one such as a builder’s, where the accounts 
and balance sheets have to be made up from 
so many different sources. 





Rating: Principles, Practice, Procedure. 
Second Edition. By Puivi MIcHAEL 
Farapay. The legal matter revised by 
A. F. V. Scnuter. London: Estates 


Gazette; Sweet and Maxwell. 1903. 


Tuis is a full and useful book, but we have one 
fault to find—that the decisions of the Courts 
are set out at too great length, and should in 
many cases have been epitomised. The most 
important of the recent ‘decisions which is re- 
ferred to in this edition is that of the House of 
Lords in Cartwright v. Sculcoates Union, which 
has an important bearing on the rating of 
public houses, and is: to the effect that the 
Court should have before it evidence of the 
trade done, and that the best evidence is gathered 
from the books which show the earnings of the 
10use. We can thoroughly recommend this 
new edition, even if it might have been some- 
what shorter. 





The ‘‘ Practical Engineer’’ Pocket-book for 
1904. Manchester: Technical Publishing Co. 


SEVERAL alterations and additions have been 
made in the present edition of this useful hand- 
book, which, as many of our readers are aware, 
is more especially addressed to mechanical engi- 
neers. The additional matter includes descrip- 
tions of the Stirling water-tube boiler and the 
Daimler motor, and the revisions cover a re- 
written section on Patents and Patent Law. 
All the information given appears to be well up 
to date, and the book quite keeps up its repu- 
tation as a reliable pocket companion for the 
engineer. 





The ‘‘ Practical Engineer’’ Electrical Pocket 
Book for 1904. Manchester : Technical Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Tne fifth annual edition of this well-known 

pocket-book contains some additional facts in 

reference to conduit wiring, and descriptions of 
some new types of electrical instruments. There 
are a good many misprints, such as ‘‘ Bastain ”’ 
for ‘Bastian,’ ‘“ Schallenberger,’’ — for 

**.Shallenberger,’’ ‘‘ Thompson ”’ for ‘‘ Thom- 

son,’’ etc., still, we have not been able to 

detect any serious errors, and the book will 
be found useful by electricians. 





The. Business .Encyclopedia and Legal 
Adviser... By W. S, M. Kwnicut, Barrister. 
Vol. VI.,  ‘‘Commercial and General 





Gazetteer of the World.”’ 

Caxton Publishing Co. 
Tus volume appears to be a kind of offshoot 
of the original idea, and to have been suggested 
by the Fiscal controversy. The places are 
arranged alphabetically, and their principal pro- 
ducts and business features are shortly but 
clearly pointed out. 


London: The 
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DIARIES AND ALMANACS. 


WE have received from Messrs. Hudson and 
Kearns (83, Southwark-street, S.E.) some of 
their neat and useful diary blotting pads. On. 
several previous occasions we have referred to 
the excellence of these productions, and we can 
again recommend them to our readers. No, 
8a and the Bankers’ pads (7s. and 8s. respec- 
tively) are particularly useful and convenient 
pads, each including a diary interleaved with 
blotting paper, and a tear-off date remem. 
brancer. No. 8a also contains space for memor- 
anda of appointments. No. 4 is a convenient 
and neatly-arranged portfolio pad. 


Messrs. Waterlow: Bros. and Layton, Ltd. 
(Birchin-lane, E.C.) have sent us their well- 
known architects’, surveyors’, and auctioneers’ 
diary and almanac for 1904. The work is 
published at 3s. 6d. and 6s., and the present 
issue, which contains a great deal of informa- 
tion which is always useful to architects and 
surveyors, is the 23rd year of publication. The 
work is well-bound and neat, and the informa- 
tion it contains is up-to-date and reliable as far 
as we have been able to test it. This is one of 
the best diaries issued. 


Sprague’s Pocket-Diary and Architects’ and 
Surveyors’ Memorandum Book for 1904 has 
just been issued from East Harding-street, 
E.C. The usefulness and the value of the 
contents of this diary are well known to most 
of our raders, and we need do no more than 
call attention to it. Messrs. Sprague have also 
sent their Pocket Diary and Pocket Purse or 
Letter Case—a well-made and useful article. 


The City Diary and Almanack for 1904 
(Messrs. W. H. and L. Collingridge, Alders- 
gate-street, E.C.), is the 41st annual issue of 
a well-known and useful little diary. It is 
published at 1s., and the diary portion, giving 
three days to a page, is interleaved with blot- 
ting-paper. This is an excellent little work, the 
information in which makes it especially useful 
to City people. 


“‘ Knowledge Diary and Scientific Handbook 
for 1904’ (326, High Holborn) contains, in 
addition to an admirable diary, the follow- 
ing interesting articles: ‘“‘ The Camera 
Applied to Science, in Natural History, Micro- 
scopy, and Astronomy,” by Messrs. R. 
Lodge, M. I. Cross, and E. Walter Maunder, 
F.R.A.S.;  ‘‘ Practical Meteorology,’”’ by 
Mr. William Marriott, the Secretary of the 
Royal Meteorological Society; “* Physics, 
by Mr. Edwin Edser, A.R.C.Sc., F.Ph.S. 3 
‘Practical Work with a Small Telescope,”’ by 
Mr. E. Walter Maunder, F.R.A.S.; ‘‘ Some 
Uses of the Microscope,’’ by Mr. M. I. Cross; 
and “ Variable Stars,’’ by Col. E. E. Mark- 
wick, F.R.A.S. It also contains an astro- 
nomical summary and account of celestial 
phenomena for the year. The work contains 
a portrait of Charles Darwin, and is published 
at 3s. net. 


Messrs. Dargue, Griffiths, and Co., Ltd., 
Warming and Ventilating Specialists, of 
Liverpool, have sent us a copy of their Annual 
Appointment Book—a useful little diary, suit- 
able for the waistcoat pocket. 


Messrs. Bemrose and Sons, Ltd., (Snow-hill, 
E.C.), have again issued their Shakespearean, 
Poetical, and Proverbial Daily Calendars. 
They are arranged to open out and stand upen a 
table or they can be hung upon a wall. The 
calendars, which are published at 1s. each, are 
useful and artistic. 


Calvert’s Mechanics’ Almanack and Work- 
shop Companion for. 1904 (J.. Heywood, Man- 
chester and Shoe-lane, London) contains prac- 
tical and technical information for artisans and 
handicraftsmen and others... It is illustrated 
with diagrams, and the price is 4d. 


“The Gloucester! Diary ‘and Directors’ 
Calendar for 1904,” is published for the Glou- 
cester ‘Railway Carriage and Wagon Co., Ltd., 
by Mr. Brooke, of Gloucester. It is the ninth 
year of issue, and gives a list of the stations 


and junctions attended by the company’s wago® 





repairers. 
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Messrs. Stephens and Carter, ladder, bar- 
row, etc., makers, Green-street, Paddington, 
have issued to the trade a date indicator, which 
will be of use. 

The Campbell Gas Engine Co., Ltd., Hali- 
fax, have sent us a neat little diary, suitable 
for the waistcoat pocket. 


—_ 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


WE have received from the Edison and Swan 
Electric Light Co., of Queen-street, London, 
four of their November leaflets describing 
novelties which they are putting on the mar- 
ket. The Ediswan ‘“ Liliput’’ arc lamp for 
indoor use ought to prove useful for lighting 
halls, etc. The low price and high efficiency 
of these lamps should make them popular. 
Other novelties described are a_ three-plate 
ceiling rose specially adapted for use on high 
voltage supply circuits and various cheap 
forms of ammeter and voltmeter for testing 
batteries. We notice. also that they make a 
new form of lamp for use in electric radiators. 
The flange cap is ventilated and secured by 
extra hard cement, and a small inspection win- 
dow of clear glass is now provided in the 
obscured glass. 

Mr. Robert Iles (Walham-green) sends a 
catalogue of iron buildings, hay sheds, small 
warehouses, drill halls, small hospitals, schools, 
cottages, roof principals, corrugated pale 
fencings, etc. The catalogue is accompanied 
‘by three short specifications showing what 
work is put into the different classes of build- 
ings, time required for completion, and other 
useful particulars. 

We have received; from the Electric and 
Ordnance Accessories Co., Ltd., of the Stellite 
Works, Birmingham, a catalogue of their 
Central Battery Telephone Systems. It is 
claimed that the system is perfectly secret, and, 
if desired, it can be made so that even the opera- 
tor cannot possibly overhear conversation. The 
method of operating seems particularly simple, 
and it is said that one operator can deal with 
200 lines. Interesting descriptions are given, 
of telephone outfits for, offices and other large 
buildings. The cost of an installation on a 
central battery system can easily be estimated 
approximately from the data given in this 
catalogue. 
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Correspondence. 


MODERN CHURCHES. 


'Str,—As you have given publicity to Mr. 
Bidlake’s notes on Mr. C. A. Nicholson’s paper 
on “ Modern ‘Churches,” perhaps you will allow 
one who is not in complete agreement to give 
his reasons for differing, not only from their 
author, but, which is more serious, from your- 
self. Is it not probable that what Mr. Bidlake 
rightly calls “the inveterate conservatism of the 
clergy ” in insisting that churches shall ‘“‘ continue 
to be built after the Medizval-English model ” 
May arise from some conviction on their part 
that a church 1s not built primarily for seeing 
and hearing; that it is not a lecture-theatre or 
concert-hall (where these are the main require- 
ments), but a place of worship? 

The feasibility of the condition “ that all shall 
be able to see and hear the preacher’ depends 
entirely upon how many the “ all’ are presumed 
to be. If they are 3,000—as in the Liverpool 
conditions—it becomes an absurdity; except in 
a galleried and comparatively low hall the arti- 
culate speaking voice cannot be heard by so 
Many persons at once. If these be practical 
Tequirements, by all means let us be unpractical ; 
and when we set ourselves to think out a church 
do not let us be scared by Mr. Bidlake’s tower- 
ing spectre of the three-decker, looming in full 
view across the well-ventilated, comfortable 
suditorium. No doubt the steel stanchion is less 
. Structive than the massive pier, and wood 
— are.warmer and quieter than marble, but 

ere are other and incompatible qualities far 
more important than those called by a false 
Sbposition “ practical.”? Anything, rather, which 
— influence the emotions in the right 
oe 1s practical in a church, be it height 
. leaviness, gloom or brightness, complication 

T simplicity, austerity or richness, or any other 
duality of noble building. 
pe Pinger, the most valuable of the qualities that 
A make a church devotional is mystery ; but 
oe < eeelees parallelogram is to be the ideal 
a tch plan, it is difficult to see how any effect 
Givin is to be obtained without that sub- 
the ct y, screens and so forth which upsets 

: ery raison d’étre of the plan in question. 

n conclusion, let me quote Mr. Bidlake’s 


strength ; depth and shadow, vastness and unity ; 
distance and mystery; these qualities, inherent 
in the building, unconsciously impress’ the wor- 
shipper; the noisy world is left outside, and the 
thoughts are directed to the world beyond.” 
F,. C. EDEN. 

*,* We are not nearly so much in disagreement 
with Mr. Eden as he supposes. We have always 
said that a church is not an auditorium; Mr. 
Bidlake’s sentence quoted above exactly ex- 
presses our own feeling. What we object to is 
the clinging to and reproducing of the Medizval 
type of church, as if nothing better or more 
suitable to modern worship were possible. Even 
in a purely architectural sense, the narrow 
“ crossing’? of the Medizval plan is its weak 
point. An extended central area is both finer 
and more practical. But the question, as we 
hinted before, depends partly on differences in 
religious sentiment, ;which could not suitably be 
discussed in our columns.—ED. 





VENTILATION OF THE BIRMINGHAM | 
GENER.\L HOSPITAL. 


S1r,—In the discussion following upon the 
paper on the Royal Victoria Hospital which I 
read at the meeting of the R.I.B.A. on_the 
14th inst., Sir John Holder referred to Mr. Key 
as the engineer wlio installed the “ Plenum” | 
ventilation at the General Hospital, Birming- 
ham, but in the report appearing in your last 
issue the name is unfortunately given as that | 
of Mr. Keith. | As there is a-Mr. Keith who does | 
heating and ventilation work, the error, if_un- 
corrected, might be prejudicial to Mr. Wm. 
Key, who was the first in this country to. make 
“ Plenum ”’. ventilation practicable. 

WILLIAM HENMAN, F.R.I.B.A. | 


| The Student’s Column. 


CONCRETE-STEEL.—XXV. 
COLUMNS (continued). 


ESUMING the discussion of hooped 

concrete, we will now. deal with 
meas further experimental data obtained by 
M. Considére, throwing valuable light upon the 
elastic behaviour of concrete-steel columns 
reinforced in the manner indicated. 

For our present purpose we- take the results 
afforded by the testing of three specimens. In 
all these the concrete was in the proportions 
of 840 lbs. of cement per cubic yard of aggre- 
gate, the form of cross-section was octagonal, 
the diameter 5.9in., the length 4.27 ft., and 
the reinforcement consisted of longitudinal rods 
and helicoidal spirals.. Further. details of the 
reinforcement are given below in tabular form. 

















| Speci- Spirals. Longitudinals. 
men 
No. J ‘ . 
Diameter. Spacing. diameter. No. , 
7 0°25 in. 0°79 in. 0°3125 in. 8 
8 0°25 in. 0°79 in. 0-3125 in. 8 
9 0°25 in. o'79 in. 02760 in. 20 

















In the conduct of the tests the. specimens 
were first loaded up to a certain. point, pressure 
was then relaxed, and the specimens were 
again loaded. 

Table XXX. shows the loads in pounds per 


TABLE NX X —Effect of a Repeated Loading on Hooped Concrete (Considére). 





First Loading and Unloading. 


Second Loading and Unloading. 























Shortening, inches. Shortening, iaches. 
Load. Load. 
Ib. per sq. in. Ib, per sq. in. 
No. 7. No. 8. No. 9. No.7 No. 8. No. 9. 

1,053 *0047 "0173 ‘or18 1,850 — “o5qo "0335 
1,850 "cogs "0-76 "0205 39300 "0449 “0642 *0406 
2,375 “030 “0350 “0264 41490 “0540 °0745 “0540 
3330 ‘ors8 °0437 “0350 4,892 "0645 *0772 "0583 
3,825 "0269 *o5€7 0437 5,150 *0662 "0934 *0630 
41490 *0480 *0709 "0449 5420 "0685 *0945 ‘a760 
3,825 "0480 *c658 "0445 5,000 0827 — , 9875 
3302 *0378 “0615 "0400 6,210 "1356 _ _ 
2,375 — a °0354 6,740 “1940 —_ — 
1,550 —_ *0406 *0335 
1,053 — "0480 — 

° "0146 70248 “o1o2 














RUBEROID ROOFING. 


S1r,—Referring to the paragraph which ap- 
peared in the Builder of November 28 last, 
regarding Ruberoid roofing, would say that we 
do not claim that this material is fire-proof but 
fire-resisting, inasmuch as it is made of wool 
with which every fibre is thoroughly saturated 
with a non-inflammable compound, resembling 
rubber. Ruberoid has been employed for some 
years in this country for buildings of all kinds, 
and we have not heard of a single instance of 
a conflagration occurring, although covered on 
roofs such as engine sheds, foundries, chemical 
works, etc.; but in America many fires have 
taken place in adjoining structures to that which 
Ruberoid has been covered, and the owners have 
attributed the saving of their buildings to the 
use of Ruberoid roofing. Others report that the 
only portion of plant not totally destroyed was 
that part covered with this material. 
The R. I. Technological Trade Museum of 
Vienna tested Ruberoid on a small trial roof, 
and it withstood the flames for one hour and a 
quarter. They have, therefore, designated 
Ruberoid as being fire-proof. The Board of 
Buildings of Manhattan, New York, have ap- 
proved its use provided for in section 94 of the 
Code, also the City Ordnance of Savannah 
Buildings Department of Paterson, the South- 
Eastern ‘Tariff Association, Atlanta, City 
Ordinances of New Haven, etc. 
The way to test Ruberoid roofing for fire-re- 
sisting qualities is either on the top or bottom 
of the material, and not at the sides. If a 
lighted match is persistently applied to it, the 
ensuing blaze quickly splutters and dies out. 
Ruberoid will run at about 250 deg. Fahr. 
Robert W. BLACKWELL AND Co., LTD., 
Per Chas. Brock. 


*.* We presume Mr. Brock means that 
Ruberoid will not burn when fixed down close 
on a roof surface. This may be so; but as to 
its being steeped in a non-inflammable com- 
pound, we can only say that a strip cut from 
the specimen sent to us, and applied to a flame, 
burned like a torch. In many respects it seems, 





cn Paragraph, which I most heartily endorse : 
Pose in structure and decorations ; mass and 


square inch, and the ‘consequent shortening in 
decimals of an inch. 

As the spirals in these specimens were of the 
same thickness and the same spacing, and the 
concrete was mixed in the same proportions, 
it would be only reasonable to expect very 
similar results, especially in the case of 
specimens 7 and 8, where the longitudinal rods 
were equal both in diameter and in number. 
Calculations made from actual measurements 
indicated that in the case of specimen No. 7 
the coefficient of elasticity for pressures below 
2,845 Ibs. per square inch was 7,111,000 Ibs. 
while in the case of No. 8 the coefficient was 
only 2,845,000 Ibs. This remarkable differ- 
ence appears to have been due to the 
amounts of water used in preparing the 
concrete for the two specimens. The quantity 
of water used in mixing the first batch was 
correct, but for the second batch an excessive 
quantity was added. 

In the first place, these experiments demon- 
strate the general unreliability of results cal- 
culated on the basis of the coefficient of 
elasticity, and the extreme variability of 
concrete, even when made with more than 
usual care. They show, further, that if the 
results aimed at by a designer are to be 
adequately realised, measures must be adopted 
to obtain concrete possessing physical proper- 
ties approximately similar to those assumed 
for the purpose of calculations. Otherwise the 
most precise determination and adjustment of 
the reinforcement will be of comparatively 
small practical value. 

From a general study of the deformation 
curves of these and other specimens of concrete- 
steel, it was observed that a marked change 
of inclination takes place beyond a certain 
stage of the loading, and the point correspond- 
ing with this change may be regarded as 
indicating the elastic limit, although, strictly 
speaking, concrete has no true elastic limit. 
Specimens of similar concrete appear to 





however, a good roofing material.—ED. 


show far less irregularity with regard to the 
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elastic limit than to the coefficient of elasticity. 
Thus, the elastic limit of specimens 7, 8, and 
9 was not found to vary to a greater extent 
than between 4,830 Ibs. to 5,400 lbs. per square 
inch, while, as already stated, the coefficients 
of elasticity for Nos. 7 and 8 were widely 
divergent. Further, the elastic limit depends 
very much upon the proportion of cement in the 
concrete, a factor which has little influence on 
the coefficient of elasticity. 

Other observations of considerable practical 
utility are to be made from examination of the 
results afforded by the same tests. In the first 
place permanent deformation is caused by the 
first loading, as might be anticipated, and the 
deformation increases with the second loading 
but in smaller and decreasing measure. Con- 
sequently an appreciable increase in the value 
of the coefficient of elasticity takes place with 
repetitions of the load. In the second place, it 
appears that the coefficient of elasticity in- 
creases with the pressure in the reloading 
instead of decreasing with increasing pressure 
as it does during the application of the first 
loading. 

The latter point is of much practical im- 
portance to the designer of columns. In actual 
practice columns are of such length in propor- 
4ion to their transverse dimensions that the 
stresses due to flexure are the main points for 
consideration. Hence it is an unfavourable 
circumstance that in concrete, steel, and other 
materials of construction, the coefficient cf 
elasticity should decrease with the increase of 
the load. This condition applies equally to 
concrete-steel, however reinforced, under the 
first loading ; but, as we have seen, it does 
not apply to hooped concrete which has 
already been subjected to a first loading, pro- 
viding the second load does not exceed the 
first in value. So far as we are awate, tis 
fact has never been observed in connexion with 
any other variety of material. The pheno- 
menon is of such importance that we think 
it well to give some results obtained by 
M. Considére at the laboratory of the Ponts 
et Chaussées. The tests were conducted upon 
a specimen in which the concrete was mixed 
in the proportion of 1,000 Ibs. of cement to 
32 cubic feet of gravel, varying from 0.2 in. 
to 1in. diameter, and 10.7 cubic feet of sand 
passed through a sieve with 0.2 in. holes. The 
form of cross-section was octagonal, the 
diameter 4.3 in., the length 51.18in., and the 
reinforcement consisted of eight longitudinal 
rods 0.17 in. diameter, and helicoidal spirals 
‘eof 0.17 in. diameter wire spaced 0.82. in. 
centres, the average diameter of the coils 
being 3.75 in. 

_ In Table XXXI. will be found the shorten- 
ings consequent upon three repetitions of load. 





efficients of elasticity corresponding with the 
various pressures of each loading were 
carefully calculated, and were found to 
confirm the conclusions previously stated. 
Even after the pressure of 10,290 Ibs. 
per square inch had been imposed and 
taken off, it was ascertained that the 
test specimen possessed a coefficient of 
elasticity equal in value to that determined: 
after the imposition of the lightest loads. It 
was found, further, that the imposition of a 
first load had the effect of improving the con- 
crete proportionately to its original deficiency 
of resistance. : 

Summing up the conclusions drawn from the 
foregoing and similar experiments, we find :— 

1. That the imposition of a first load on a 
specimen of hooped concrete, however high 
may be the value of the load, has the effect 
of raising the elastic limit up to the value of 
that load. ; 

2. That the coefficient of elasticity developed 
by the hooped concrete under all variations of 
load between the lowest and the previously 
applied load is higher than the highest co- 
efficient of elasticity possessed by the specimen 
before the first loading, and which even then 
corresponded only with low pressures. 

3. That the increase in the value of the co- 
efficient of elasticity after the first loading is 
inversely proportionate to the richness and 
original strength of the concrete. That is to 
say, the increase of value is greater for poor 
and weak concrete than for rich and strong 
concrete. = 

The properties observed by M. Considére 
resemble those exhibited by iron and steel in 
respect of increase in the value of the elastic 
limit, but they are quite novel in so far as 
they relate to the increasing values of the co- 
efficient of elasticity under loads of smaller 
value than the first load imposed. 

It should be particularly noted that in this 
respect hooped concrete behaves quite dif- 
ferently from reinforced concrete in tension, as 
in the latter case the coefficient of elasticity 
decreases with deformation, and the greater 
the deformation the greater is the decrease in 
the value of the coefficient. 

Having ascertained the remarkable pro- 
perties possessed by hooped concrete, the next 
thing attempted was to find some means of 
making the discovery useful in practice. It 
is quite evident that this was by no means an 
easy task, owing to the almost infinite 
variations in the proportions of the concrete and 
the metal one to the other, and to equally 
infinite variations of the intrinsic strength 
possessed by the materials used. 

Some further experiments were conducted 
with the object of throwing light upon the laws 


TABLE XXXI1.—Effect of Several Repeated Loadings on Hooped Concrete (Consideére). 

















| | 
First Loading and | Second Loading and ‘ Third Loading and Fourth Loading and 
Unloading. l Unloading. Unloading. Unloading. 
Pe ee ! = 
| | 
Load. __| Shortening. Load. Shortening. Load. Shortening. L-a?, | Shortening. 
Ybs. per sq. in. inches. || Ibs. per sq. in. inches, Ibs. per sq in. inches. Ibs. persq.in.| inches. 
| 
| 
128 ‘o 1,180 "0504 1,620 "2790 1,620 | 553 
441 *0047 1,620 ‘0544 3.170 "315 49720 | "O14 
810 “O142 1,990 *c615 4,720 *3400 ¢ 340 638 
1,180 "0205 2,360 *c693 5,930 *33t0 7,Tou “658 
1,620 “0299 3. 70 "1058 6 342 *3039 7,525 *669 
1,990 *0457 3-992 “1560 7.5 5 "C540 790 "684 
2,360 *<6,0 4720 ‘220 7,910 “A600 8,710 H 768 
1,620 "0606 5953 "3602 75525 ‘6575 30,209 | — 
1,180 “0599 5.1¢0 *3590 7,100 *€ 580 9.260 | ‘9"0 
810 "0528 4,720 3386 6,340 "6540 7,910 | "O50 
44" “0394 3,170 "3245 4;720 ‘6410 6,340 | 934 
128 *o2y9 1,620 *2 .B0 1.620 "5830 128 { "295 
-—- _ | 128 "2410 128 *5480 | - | oo 
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The concrete surrounding the spiral re- 
inforcement was removed before the experi- 
ments were commenced because difficulty was 
anticipated in determining the precise value of 
the effects produced thereby. Consequently us 
the outer concrete was cut away so that the 
circumference of the resulting cylinder passed 
through the centres of the reinforcing ~oils, 
the net diameter of concrete was 2-397..1n, 
As will be seen from Table XXXI., the first 
load attained the maximum value of 2,360 Ibs. 
per square inch, and the three succeeding loads 
amounted to 5,530lbs., 7,910lbs., and 
10,290 Ibs. per square inch. The shortening 


was measured, with one exception, under each 
pressure during the loading and unloading, 
the only exception being in the case of the 
10,290 Ibs. load. when flexure prevented the 
measurement from being taken. 


The co- 








governing the elasticity and resistance of 
hooped concrete. Two methods were adopted 
for the purpose of ascertaining experimentally 
the effects of hooping. The first was to pre- 
pare two specimens as nearly identical as pos- 
sible, and to correct for differences. The second 
was to test a specimen with its spirals and 
afterwards without them. 

In applying the first method, two specimens 
were carefully made of the same proportions 
and dimensions. These were first tested to 
ascertain the differences in their elastic beha- 
viour so as to afford data for correction in the 
results obtained. The exterior sheathing of con- 
crete was then removed from each specimen, 
and tests were made, one upon a specimen so 
prepared and one upon the other specimen after 
removal of the spiral coils. 








In applying the second method three speci- 


14 





mens were made, and each of them was sub- 
jected to seven successive loadings and: un- 
loadings. Afterwards the concrete _ core, 
stripped of its spirals, was tested in a similar 
manner, and, making due allowances for the 
different conditions, the results obtained by the 
first method were practically confirmed. After 
comparison and correction of the results, it was 
found (1) that the increase in the value of 
the coefficient of elasticity due to hoop- 
ing was equal, for a_ first loading, 
to go per cent. of the coefficient of elasticity 


‘lof longitudinal rods having the same weight ofi 


metal, and (2) that the increase in the value 
of the coefficient of elasticity due to hooping: 
was equal, for a subsequent loading or subse- 


of a similar weight of metal applied in the forn» 
of longitudial reinforcement. 

It was obagrved, further, that the hooping 
did not produce its normal effect on the elastic 
behaviour of the concrete until the load 
approached the value of about 220 Ibs. per 
square inch, and that of the total deformation 
due to the first loading a permanent bulging of 
the concrete was left, after unloading, between 
the coils. This was sufficient to cause arr 
effective contact between the concrete and the 
spirals, so that the latter were able to exercise 
their full effect during subsequent loadings. 

These facts appear to account for an im- 
portant difference between the influence of 
spiral and longitudinal reinforcement. We 
have previously stated that in air-hardened’ 
concrete the longitudinals are compressed by 
shrinking of the concrete, and consequently the 
elastic limit of the metal is soon reached. In 
the case of steel this point is reached when the 
load has caused a longitudinal shortening equal 
to 0.06 per cent. of the length of the test 
specimen. On the other hand, the hoops com- 
pressed by the setting of the concrete must 
first be relieved of compression before they can 
be subjected to tension, and tensile stress 
only reaches a critical value when longitudina? 
shortening has passed beyond 0.06 per cent. 
of the length. 

Consequently we come to the conclusior 
that the spirals only begin to suffer serious 
stress under the first loading of specimens 
hardened in air after the longitudinals have 
not only passed their elastic limit, but have 
almost reached their ultimate strength. 

Extension of the metal forming the spirals. 
results simply from lateral bulging of the 
concrete. This is comparatively smal!, being 
only about 0.3 to 0.4 of the longitudinal 
shortening. Notwithstanding the compara~ 
tively slow development of stress in the spirals, 
these produce most important effects, whici 
account for the exceedingly great deformatios 
that may be caused in hooped concrete with- 
out injury to the reinforcement or to the con+ 
crete itself. 

In concrete-steel hardened in water the 
concrete expands, causing tension in the hoops 
and the longitudinals. Hence the former will 
at once begin to take tension on the applica- 
tion of load, and the latter will first be 
relieved of tension before suffering compressive 
stress. 

These considerations suggest than ad 
vantage may be derived from keeping hooped 
members in water or moist air for a sufficient 
period of time before exposing them. We 
have seen that the efficiency of the hoops 1s 
most marked after a preliminary loading, and 
it is probable that a similar result might be 
obtained by hardening the concrete either ia 
water or in a humid atmosphere. This is a 
point to which the attention of our readers may 
usefully be directed. 

The last experiments to which we will refer 
had for their object the determination of the 
elasticity of the concrete in hooped members. 
To effect this, the necessary measurements 
were made upon the same specimen whem 
hooped and after the hoops had been removed. 
‘ One fact evidenced by these experiments 15 
that the compressive resistance of concrete, 
which has been hooped, after having reached 
a certain maximum value remains constant 
within wide limits, notwithstanding the 
increase of deformation. A similar pheno 
menon, it may be mentioned, is also exhibited 
by concrete-steel in tension and subject te 
elongation exceeding the elastic limit. ; 

Another point worthy of notice in connexiom 
with the same experiments is that while the 
resistance of concrete cores tested after the 
hooping had been removed reached the value 
of 1,565 lbs. per square inch, the same quality 
of concrete which had not been hooped gave @ 


uent loadings, to nearly double the value: 
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resistance varying from 832 lbs. to 1,170 Ibs. 
per square inch. a 

Hence we may conclude that preliminary 
loading in conjunction with spiral reinforce- 
ment has the effect of increasing the resistance 
of concrete by 50 per cent. or more. 





From the foregoing discussion the following 
assumptions may be derived as the basis of 
computations relating to the practical strength 
of hooped concrete columns :— 


1. For a first loading, the coefficient of | 


elasticity of a hooped concrete column is equal 


to the sum of the coefficients of elasticity of the | 


concrete, of the longitudinal reinforcement, 
and of imaginary longitudinal reinforcement 
with a volume equal to go per cent. of the 
al spiral reinforcement. 
"a ing a second loading, in which the pres- 
sure is less than the maximum pressure of the 
first loading, the coefficient of elasticity of a 
hooped concrete column is equal to the sum of 
the coefficients of elasticity of the concrete as 
increased by the first loading of the longitu- 
dinal reinforcement, and of imaginary longitu- 
dinal reinforcement with a volume equal to 
double that of the actual spiral reinforcement. 

3. Fer a first loading, the elastic limit of a 
hooped concrete column is equal to the original 
elastic limit of the concrete plus the resistance 
of the reinforcement, computed on the basis of 
a shortening of from 0.08 per cent. to 0.33 fer 
cent., this shortening representing the range 
of the practical elastic limit of hooped concrete. 

4. For subsequent loadings, the value of the 
elastic limit is not an important consideration, 
for we have already seen that it can be raised 
at will, even to the ultimate compressive 
strength of the concrete. 

5. The compressive resistance of a hooped 
concrete column is fully equal to the sum of 
the original resistance of the concrete at the 
elastic limit of the longitudinal reinforce- 
ment, and of the resistance at the elastic limit 
of imaginary longitudinal reinforcement with 
a volume equal to 2.4 times that of the actual 
spiral reinfo cement. 

It is well known that in calculating the 
strength and proportions of practical columns 
their resistance to flexure must be taken into 
account, as well as their resistance to direct 
compression. We do not propose to enter fully 
into a discussion of the laws governing the 
strength of columns, as this subject has already 
been considered at length in a previous series 
of articles.* 

Any reliable column formula may be used 
for determining the ratio of length to trans- 
verse dimensions necessary for insuring 
adequate strength and stability. Practically, 
all trustworthy column formule are based 
more or less directly upon Euler’s well-known 
equation for long columns, but these formulz 
are so disguised and so qualified by empirical co- 
efficients that at first sight it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to recognise their common origin, and to 
account for the extremely variable results they 
give. One of the most rational formule is 
that evolved by Mr. Moncrieff, and this is to 
be found in the series of articles mentioned 
above. We may remind our readers that 
there are two general forms of this rule—one 
applying to the failure of round-ended and 
fixed-ended columns by compression, and the 
other to the failure of flat-ended columns by 
incipient tension. In ordinary building con- 
sruction it is extremely doubtful whether the 
condition of fixity is ever attained in a measure 
Sufficient to justify the application of the 
formula for columns with fixed ends. In 
concrete-steel construction, however, the con- 
dition of fixity is comparatively easy of attain- 
ment, and should be attained in most cases, 
as a concrete-steel building, when properly 
designed, is a monolithic structure. Hence, 
under these conditions, the formula for fixed 
ends may be used with safety. 

This consideration in_ itself points to one 
reason for the relatively great strength of 
concrete-steel columns, and for the compara- 
tively small proportions that are necessary. 

M. Considére, in communications to the 
ongress on Methods of Construction, 1889, 


1892, showed that Euler’s formula was correct 
or iron columns of any dimensions if the 
Coefficient of elasticity were taken at the value 
Possessed by a column under flexure, and not 





* 
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se The Builder, vol. \xxviii., pp. 4¢4-6, 425-6, and 


and to the Commission on Methods of Testing, § 


fat the value corresponding with light loads. 
Such a variation of Euler’s rule will not 
directly give the resistance (which we will here 
denote by the symbol S) of a column, 
because the value of the coefficient of elasticity 
E is itself a function of the unknown quantity 
S. The formula can be used, however, to 


: mz” 
determine, the usual ratio y+ as stated by 


M. Considére in the form— 


Em tnfe 


w E 
It then gives the value of the ratio “ (where 


l=length and r=radius), that will ensure the 
resistance S of the column. In applying this 
formula any value for S can be introduced 
with its corresponding coefficient of elasticity, 
and by a succession of calculations a table or 
diagram can be constructed for general 
reference. 

This variation of Euler’s formula is based on 
the assumption that a loaded column has an 
indefinitely small curvature, and further that 
it is in equilibrium under the action of an axial 
load. This implies equilibrium between the 
moment of resistance and the bending moment. 
The moment of resistance consists of two com- 
ponent parts, one represented by the increase 
of pressure on one side of the axis, and one 
by the decrease of pressure on the other side 
of the axis, such decrease being due to the 
relief afforded by flexure. 

For one component part the value of the 
coefficient of elasticity of the column is that 
of the material under a first loading, and for 
the other part the value is that for a decreasing 
load. These two values of E are practically 
equal under light loads, but they vary in pro- 
portion to the increase of load, and when the 
elastic limit is passed the divergence is very 
t considerable. 

M. Considére gives a rule by which, when 
the ratio m, of the two different values for E 
is known, the correct proportional value may 
be calculated for insertion in his variation of 
Euler’s formula, and when m is near to unity 
he says that the average value of the co- 
efficients E may be introduced. It is quite 
evident that the use of his formula involves 
more information as to the properties of hooped 
concrete than is generally available at the 
present time, and for this reason no useful 
purpose would be served by giving numerical 
examples. We may add, however, that after 
discussing his method of calculation, M. 
Considére considers the question of the factor 
of safety to be used for hooped concrete 
columns, coming to the conclusion that a factor 
of from 3 to 3.5 will be found ample. From 
examples worked out according to the formula, 
we find that for a first loading a factor between 
these limits would involve stresses of about 
1,000 Ibs. per square inch on the concrete in 
hooped columns, and that for subsequent load- 
ings a similar factor would involve stresses of 
about 1,900 lbs. per square inch on the concrete 
in hooped columns previously tested at the 
place of manufacture. These figures are 
thigh, but they seem to be justified by the 
remarkable results obtained in the course of 
the investigation to which we have already 
referred at some length. 

Even if architects and engineers entertain 
‘the opinion that it is not prudent to apply the 
niceties of M. Considére’s rule in the course 
}of ordinary practice until further data are 
available, the results already obtained by 
M. Considére are sufficiently clear as an in- 
dication that considerably higher values may 
be set on some of the factors employed in 
formule of the usual kind. For the purpose 
of comparison we have calculated a series of 
columns by M. Considére’s rule and by the 
rule given by Mr. Moncrieff; and, although / 
the forms of calculation and the modes of 
fapplying the factor of safety differ essentially, 
the results are fairly comparable. 

- M. Considére has undoubtedly rendered a 
great service by his long and conscientious 
investigation, and it is to be hoped that 
experimental and practical engineers in this 
country will pursue the subject further. 

F So far as the calculation of ordinary con- 
crete-steel columns is concerned, the maximum 
rcompressive strength to be taken into account 
is represented by the resistance of the concrete 
plus the resistance of the reinforcement, and 
ordinary column rules may be employed for 
Fcomputing the requisite proportions. Professor 


columns by a modification of the Gordon 


formula— f 

s 

P= Merrie 
I +a(—) 

d 
For columns of square cross section the value 
for the coefficient a is-given as 0.0003, which 
is practically the same as the value usually 
taken in the same formula, for wrought iron. 

The building rules of some German cities. 
provide for the proportions of concrete-steel 
columns, which are assumed generally to be 
constructed with longitudinal rods and trans- 
verse ties as in the Hennebique system. 

For instance, the Berlin code says that to 
prevent the buckling of Hennebique columns 
the concrete must have dimensions sufficient 
to guarantee the avoidance of dangerous 
stresses. The columns must be calculated 
with due regard to flexure as well as to direct 
compression, and the following equations are 
to be used :— 


Oe etia Maen: ciscadecscicscs T= 60Pi. 
For stightly eccentric loads ...1= 100P/’. 
Where 1 = the least moment of inertia of the 
column section in centimetres, P = the load 


in metric tons, and] = the unsupported length 
in metres. 

Similar rules are in force at Dusseldorf and 
Hamburg, but in Frankfort the employment of 
concreté-steel columns is interdicted. 

In the New York regulations governing the 
use of concrete-steel it is enacted that concrete- 
steel may be used for columns in which the 
ratio of length to least side or diameter does 
not exceed twelve. The reinforcing rods must 
be tied together at intervals of not more than 
the least side or the diameter of the column. 

These stipulations must be read in accord- 
ance with others which specify the composition 
and proportions of the concrete, the quality of 
the steel, and which limit the extreme fibre 
stress to 350lbs. per square inch on concrete 
in direct compression. The permissible com- 
pressive stress on steel is not stated, but as 
tensile stress in steel is limited to 16,000 lbs. 
per square inch, we presume the intention is 
that this limit shall also apply to compression. 
Finally, the provisions are subject to the 
general clauses making it incumbent on 
engineers to file detailed drawings for approval,. 
and to carry out any required tests showing that 
the construction is capable of carrying, with- 
out any sign of failure, a load equal to three- 
times the calculated amount. It will be seen,. 
therefore, that the New York rules give a 
considerable amount of latitude to the officials. 
of the Building Department, but they are not 
sO precise in directions for the guidance of 
designers as might be desired. 

Conclusion.—We have now dealt with the 
main characteristics of concrete-steel, and dis- 
cussed at sufficient Jength the design of two. 
main classes of members entering largely into 
all building construction. 

The subject is a very large one, and it would 
be easy to fill another series of articles with 
particulars relative to the design and construc- 
tion of walls, roofs, and other details, and of 
complete concrete-steel buildings. Even these 
would not exhaust the subject, for concrete- 
steel is admirably suited for the construction 
of bridges, subways, canals, sewage and water 
conduits, tanks, reservoirs, water towers, 
factory chimneys, and numerous other classes 
of building and engineering work. 

To all these classes the principles we 
have attempted to elucidate are generally 


applicable, and our hope is that the 
articles now concluded may have the 
effect of stimulating interest in a new 


material that should appeal to architects as one 
entirely within their province, and as possess- 
ing the recommendations that it is particularly 
suitable for fire-resisting construction, and 
lends itself to the development of architectural 
designs in thorough and complete accordance 
with the established canons of the profession. 


a " 
apie -4,- 





FirE STATION, STREATHAM.—Mr. Edward 
Smith (Chairman of the Fire Brigade Committee 
of the London County Council) opened on 
Saturday afternoon a new fire station in 
Mitcham-lane, Streatham. The tender of 
Messrs. Potter Brothers, amounting to 10,000/., 
was accepted for this station, and the buildings 
were put up under the supervision of the Coun- 
cil’s own architect, the clerk of the works being 
Mr. Cusden. There are twelve sets of quar- 


ters, and accommodation for eleven men and a 
station officer, besides stables containing four 





Brik recommends the calculation of leng 





stalls. | 
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GERMAN BUILDING AND ENGINEERING 
TRADES’ SCHOOLS. 

Dr. FREDERICK Rose, British Consul at 
Stuttgart, following up a series of reports he has 
sent home during the last three years on the 
facilities provided in the ten technical universi- 
ties of Germany for advanced instruction in 
applied science, has now prepared a special 
report dealing with the facilities provided for 
those degrees of technical instruction which, for 
the purpose of brevity and simplicity, may be 
termed secondary and lower technical .instruc- 
‘ion. Dr. Rose remarks that “to make use of 
and extend a figure of speech much in vogue in 
England at the present moment, if it is the 
province of higher technical education at the 
technical universities to provide captains of in- 
dustry, it is none the less the province of 
secondary and lower technical education to pro- 
vide the subaltern officers and rank and file of 
the industrial army. . . The secondary schools 
are very numerous, important, and compara- 
tively unknown in the United Kingdom, where 
they are sometimes confound21 with the tecknt- 
cal high schools, or, as t¥ey should henceforth 
be termed, the technical universities, which 
stand on a higher level.’’ The author then pro- 
ceeds to give an exposition of the aims, 
organisation, and equipment of the so-called 
“Baugewerkschulen,” or building and engineer- 
ing trades’ schools. These are very numerous in 
Germany, and play a most important part in 
secondary technical education. As their name 
implies, the instruction they originally afforded 
was confined to building operations. In course 
of time, however, other courses of instruction 
were added—for example, mechanical engineer- 
ing, electrical engineering, surveying, hydraulic 
engineering, and ground engineering (Tiefbau) ; 
their designation, therefore, as building and 
engineering trades’ schools is at the present time 
more accurate than the former one of buildin 
trades’ schools. These different branches 0 
secondary technical instruction have been com- 
bined together at one school partly from motives 
of economy and partly because the preliminary 
instruction in mathematics, natural science, and 
drawing are similar, or nearly so. The German 
building and engineering trades’ schools are in 
some cases State schools, in others municipal or 
provincial schools; sometimes State and muni- 
cipal or provincial combined. The instruction 
is given both in winter and summer in some 
schools, in others during the winter months only. 
Wt varies to a certain extent at the various schools 
both as regards duration and extent. For ex- 
ample, Prussian schools possess four classes of 
one half year each for building, whilst Nurem- 
berg possesses five, and Stuttgart and Karlsruhe 
six classes for the same purpose. After giving 
a list of the fifty-two German building and 
engineering trades’ schools Dr. Rose gives some 
account of those of Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, and 
Nuremberg as typical of the rest, and treats the 
twenty-two Prussian schools (which are all 
organised on one plan) in the form of a brief 
account of their foundation, development, and 
present condition. 

Of the fifty-two building trades’ schools in 
Germany, that of Stuttgart is one of the most 
‘flourishing and important. This was evidently 
recognised by the authorites of South Kensing- 
ton Museum, who, after having inspected the 
school, invited its participation at the Health 
Exhibition held in London in 1884. At this 
exhibition the school was awarded two diplomas, 
one for a series of scientific schoo] work and one 
for the excellence of its curriculum. About 
‘seventy years ago there were no cheap facilities 
for the further education and instruction of 
skilled building workmen except the expensive 
method of taking lessons from private teachers, 
foremen or architects. This disadvantage was 
also experienced keenly by those who wished to 
devote themselves solely to technical callings, or 
to become subordinate technical State officials, 
and who were consequently compelled to limit 
their studies or to attend technical schools in 
France or Austria-Hungary. For these reasons 
the Stuttgart Trades’ School was founded in 
1832, following the example of the technical 
schools which were founded in Germany at 
Karlsruhe (1825), Munich (1827), and Dresden 
(1828), and of the polytechnic schools founded 
in Austria-Hungary at Prague (1806) and 
Vienna (1815). In 1840 the Stuttgart Trades’ 
School was raised to the level of a polytechnic, 
but as in course of time it became evident that, 
awing to the peculiar conditions then prevail- 
ing, the curricula for advanced and secondary 
technical education could not exist together in 
one institution, a new building trades’ school 
was founded in 1845 for secondary technical 
education, and entirely separated from the poly- 
technic school, which was converted later into 
the technical university, aad devoted exclusively 
to advanced technical educaticn. For a period 
of twenty years, until 1864, the school was only 
opened in the winter months, as the .majority 
of the pupils were engaged in practical building- 
and other work during the summer, and was for 





meister and Stadtbaumeister); (c) 


this reason generally known as the Winter Build- 
ing Trades’ School. During this time the school 
had made such rapid progress, and proved itself 
of such great importance, that in 1865 summer 
classes 


were opened, the whole school was 
placed under the immediate supervision of the 
Ministry of Education with the title of “ Royal 
Building Trades’ School,” and a special build- 
ing erected at a total cost of 30,000/. In 1900 


two new wings were added to the original build- 


ing at a cost of 12,000/. The aim of the school 
is the instruction of so-called ‘“* Techniker” of 


the second degree in— 


(1) Building: (a) practical master builders 
(Bauwerkmeister); (b) subordinate building 
officials for districts and towns (Oberamtsbau- 
road in- 
spectors; (d) street inspectors; (e) fire preven- 
tion inspectors; (f) railway inspectors; (g) 
hydraulic engineering Techniker, who are 
entitled to give expert opinions for the construc- 


tion of waterworks, for the settlement of disputes 


regarding water regulation and supply, and so 
forth. 

(2) Mechanical Engineering: (a) Mechanical 
erigineers of the second degree ; (b) managers of 
mechanical workshops and factories; (c) over- 


seers, machine draughtsmen, mill-owners, etc. 


Public 
and 


surveyors 


(3) Surveying: (a) survey< 
irrigation 


(Geometer); (b) drainage 


Techniker. 


The organisation of the instruction is peculiar 
and differs materially from that of the technical 
high schools, inasmuch as facilities are provided 
in the lower classes for preliminary instruction 
in German, drawing, mathematics, and elemen- 
tary science before the study of the special 
technical branches is commenced in the higher 


classes. This does not apply, however,to students 
of surveying and drainage and irrigation, whose 


preliminary educational qualifications are gene- 
rally of a higher nature than those studying 
building and engineering. The teaching staff 
consists of twenty-nine professors and thirty-two 
assistant-professors, masters for special subjects, 
and assistants—total, sixty-one. After giving 
full details of the subjects of instruction in the 
three departments, Dr. Rose mentions that the 
general technical instruction given in the 
lectures and drawing classes is supplemented 
and assisted by the following :— 

(1) Excursions for purposes of instruction or 


practical work to factories, buildings, and various 


places; duration of the same, two hours, half a 
day, or two to eight days. The expenses of 
travelling are defrayed by the school. 

(2) Competition in the upper classes for prizes 
given for the best building designs; public ex- 
hibition of competitors’ work. 

(3) Annual public exhibition of all work done 
by pupils during the year. 

(4) Permanent exhibition of the best work 
done by pupils at the school. 

(5s) School library, valued at 5,000/. 

(6) Collections for instructions in. building, 
mathematics, construction, mechanical and 
electrical engineering, chemistry, physics, sur- 
veying, freehand drawing, painting in water 
colours and oil, models, etc., the whole valued at 
3,000/7. 

Examinations are held annually in each 
department. The fees of the pupils are upon an 
extremely moderate scale, amounting to only 
about 5/7. per annum; they are partially or 
wholly dispensed with in the case of talented or 
industrious pupils who can produce officially 
attested papers. certifying to their indigent cir- 
cumstances. A certain number of small scholar- 
ships are contributed by the King of Wiirtem- 
berg and the Freemasons’ Lodge. The great 
majority of students live in extremely moderate 
circumstances, their annual expenditure for fees, 
drawing materjals, books, board and lodging, 
and other matters averaging only about so/. per 
annum. In the departments for building and 
engineering all pupils before entering must have 
completed their fifteenth year, and those who, 
have served a term of apprenticeship must have 
attended an evening industrial improvement 
school for the attainment of some proficiency in 
drawing. Experience in practical work is not 
required for the general preparatory class and 
preparatory Classes I. and II., but it is abso- 
lutely necessary, however, for further study in 
the upper classes commencing with III., for 
building and engineering, in which the special 
technical instruction commences, and for Class I. 
in the surveying department. The minimum 
limits of practical work have been fixed as 
follows :—Building department, three building 
summers; engineering, two years; surveying, 
two years under the supervision of a public 
surveyor, of which one year for cadastral 
measurements. In this manner all the pupils of 
the technical departments for building and 
engineering commencing with Class III., and all 
the pupils of the surveying department com- 
mencing with Class I. are in possession of a 
sound preliminary education in mathematics, 
drawing, and elementary natural science. and 
have undergone a suitable period of practical 
work before beginning their special studies in 


the technical departments. This question of the 
acquisition of adequate preliminary educational 
qualifications before commencing to study eithe 
advanced or secondary technical science js Dr. 
Rose points out, one of the most salient features 
of scientific technical education in German : 
The number of pupils in the Stuttgart school in 
the winter term 1901-2 was 1,049, whose callings 
or occupations were :—Certificated master 
builders and hydraulic engineering Techniker 
31, masons and stone hewers 458, carpenters 
165, no handiwork 33, engineering Techniker 
283, surveying and irrigation and drainage 
Techniker 46, joiners 13, modellers 8, miscel. 
laneous 12. The ages of the pupils were as 
follows :—Between 14 and 16, 72; between 16 
and 18, 174; between 18 and 20, 285; between 
20 and 25, 377; between 25 and 30, 1353 above 
30, 6. Dr. Rose remarks that “ the large number 
of pupils between 20 and 25 is a very significant 
fact, and worthy of attention. As it may be 
safely assumed that a very large Percentage of 
these pupils support themselves, either wholly 
or partially, their attendance shows what great 
value they attach to their further education,” 
The amount of State aid given to the Stuttgart 
School in 1902 was 10,844/. “This school 
therefore,’ remarks Dr. Rose, “one of fifty 
similar schools in Germany, situated in a town 
of less than 200,000 inhabitants, and organised 
for secondary technical instruction, receives no 
less than half the annual aid which it is proposed 
to grant to the London ‘ Charlottenburg,’ the 
one school of its kind, situate in the richest and 
largest city of the world, and organised for 
advanced technical instruction.” State aid on a 
like generous scale is granted to all technical 
schools in the Kingdom of Wiirtemberg. 

The Karlsruhe Building Trades’ School was 
founded in 1878, as a State institute. It con- 
tains no department for surveying asatStuttgar:, 
but provides, on the other hand, facilities for the 
acquisition of railway technical science, and for 
the training of future masters at industrial 
schools. The theoretical instruction is given 
with special reference to actual technical and 
industrial needs and objects. The classes last 
one half-year each, and may be attended, ac- 
cording to the personal circumstances ‘of each 
pupil, either regularly and consecutively, or 
cnly during the summer or winter terms. Asa 
rule the pupils of the mechanical, engineering, 
and masters’ training departments attend the 
courses regularly and consecutively, whilst the 
pupils of the building department generally 
attend the winter courses only, and are oc- 
cupied with practical, building work during the 
summer terms. The school contains four de- 
partments—(z) for. building, (2) for railway 
building and management, and for ground works 
or engineering, (3) for mechanical engineering, 
and (4) for the training of future masters at 
industrial and technical schools; a department 
for electro-technics will be shortly added. The 
school is under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Justice, Education, and Public Worship; it 
is managed by a director, who is appointed in 
permanency, with the assistance of the school 
council, which is composed of the principal 
professors and masters, of whom, including their 
assistants, there are 36. The fees are only £3 
per annum. The instruction is only given dur- 
ing the day, as a rule from 8 a.m. to noon, and 
2 to 6 p.m. in the winter, and from 7 to 11 a.m. 
or noon and 2 to 6 p.m. in the summer. The 
summer holidays last nearly three months, and 
are generally utilised for practical work; a week 
is given at Christmas and Whitsuntide, the 
latter week being often utilised for excursions, 
under the guidance of a professor, for the m 
spection of buildings, engineering works, and so 
forth. By far the greater number of pupils at 
German building trades’ schools live in ¢X- 
tremely modest circumstances; many of them 
earn the necessary money for study by 
alternating one term of study with one term of 
practical work as engineers, building foremen, of 
draughtsmen. The average expenditure of 
pupils during the winter term, which lasts about 
four-and-a-half months, is from 16/. 5s. [0 
21J. 5s. The number of pupils in the building 
department for the scholastic year 1901-2, was 
134 in the summer term and 30s in the winter 
term. 

The Nuremberg Building Trades’ School 
differs to some extent from the Stuttgart and 
Karlsruhe schools, as the instruction is only 
given in the winter months—from November 2 
te May 31—the remaining time being entirely 
devoted to practical work in building, engine¢t 
ing, and surveying operations, and in the 
mechanical workshops. It is, moreover, con 
nected with an evening school, where, during 
winter and summer, three evening classes Pe 
week are held for those who are unable to atten 
during the day. The school is divided ito 
three departments—(1) for building, with , 
course of five winter terms, (2) for mechanic 
engineering, with a course of three winter 
terms, and (3) a department for locksmith = 
with a course of three winter terms. GeneralY 
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upils who devote themselves to all the subjects 
of instruction in the departments, are admitted 
to-the school ; exceptions, however, are allowed 
+ where the space available permits of this being 
done. The lowest age for entrance to Class I. 
of all three departments is fixed at fifteen; 
pupils entering higher classes must be of an age 
corresponding to the classes in question. A 


previous period of practical work is absolutely. 


necessary ; the minimum period for pupils of the. 


building department amounts to one building 
summer for those wishing to enter Class I., and 
to two building summers for those wishing to 
enter any higher class. The certificate proving 
the completion of this work must state expressly 
that the pupil has been engaged in manual work. 
During the further building summers manual 
building work is not insisted upon, but. the 
pupils are expected to occupy these periods by 
practical building work as draughtsmen in build- 
ing offices Or as assistant-overseers in building 
operations. The fees amount to 1/. 16s. per 
term, and 3s. entrance-money; the necessary 
expenditure for writing and drawing materials 
does not exceed 1/, 10s. to 27. per term. The 
expenditure of the school in 1900 was 5,891/., 
which was supplied as follows :—Income from 
fees, 8162.; State aid, 1,400/.; Provincial aid, 
1,400/.; Municipal aid, 2,241/.; various, 34/. 
There are twenty professors and twenty masters ; 
the number of pupils in the winter term of 1900 

was 478. : ; ‘ 
The building ‘trades’ schools in Prussia, 
twenty-two in number, are all alike, each having 
the same conditions of admittance, the same 
courses of instruction, and the same number of 
classes. About the year 1877 the attention of 
the Prussian Government was drawn to the 
necessity of reorganising the then existing build- 
ing trades’ schools and of founding others in 
suitable towns. Prussia possessed at that period 
ten such schools. Of these one (Nsenburg) was 
a State:school founded in 1853 by the Govern- 
ment of. Hanever,: four were municipal schools, 
which had been originally founded on private 
schools, and the remaining five were art and 
building trades’ schools, under provincial 
management, with facilities for. the instruction 
of building workmen in drawing amd niodelling. 
In the circular dealing. with this question the 
Prussian Government laid stress upon the fol- 
lowing points:—That there existed a - great 
scarcity of building workmen with the recessary 
degree of scientific technical instruction; that 
the majority of builders and butiding foremen 
and overseers were either unwiHing or unabie 
to give the workmen and apprentices any other 
than a purely manual instruction; that the latter 
were therefore compelled to acquire the neces- 
sary scientific mstruction: and facility in drawing 
at special building trades’ schools in preference 
to. the provincial industrial schools, at which 
letter the courses of instruction in building 
matters were necessarily incomplete; that, 
finally, the public building trades’ schools in 
Prussia were unable to receive al! the pupils 
desirous of entrance, and that therefore the 
foundation of new schools was a matter of neces- 
sity, In the course of the circular it was further 
remarked that although several private building 
trades’ schools existed, it was by no means 
desirable to leave this important branch of 
secondary technical instruction in the hands of 
private speculation, as the result of the work 
emanating from the latter source had not always 
been of a satisfactory nature. The degree of 
proficiency required to be attained by pupils 
leaving the new schools was defined as the 
ability to design and construct, without ex- 
traneous aid, these buildings and structures 
generally met with in the country districts and in 
smaller towns. Taking into consideration the 
indigent circumstances of most pupils of building 
trades’ schools, the many personal sacrifices 
which their desire for improved technical in- 
Struction entails upon them, and the great 
diligence and hard work necessary for the com- 
Pletion of the full course of instruction, the 
s0vernment desired that the internal organisa- 
tion of the schools should be subordinated to 
their just wishes and requirements, and that, 
above all things, the number of pupils in each 
class should be strictly limited, and only such 
masters appointed a& were capable of blending 
theoretical instruction with practical knowledge. 
The. results of the interest thus taken by the 
fauseian Government in: the improvement and 
urtherance of the building trades’ schools have 
fen most beneficial. Twelve further building 
schools were either newly. founded or developed 
oo other schools, and the greater number of 
wa already existing commercial building schools 
ere placed under joint State and municipal 

control, In the course of time, however. this 
Jen control was abandoned, and the building 
i Converted into State institutes, this 
eee aving been rendered necessary in the 
= s of uniform organisation and manage- 
affor 4 ane by, the increased facilities thereby 
capabl of training, and. procuring: suitable and 
pnt p manent It ‘is:worthy of mention, how- 
s that in spite of this conversion many of the 


municipal authorities. have continued_ to con- 
tribute their - annual’ financial grants. . The 
departments of building and ground engineer- 
ing each contain four classes of one half-year 
each, so that two years’ study are necessary for 
the completion of the full course. In the original 
plan of organisation the question of the ad- 
visability of arranging a course of four or three 
classes was left open, and was decided a few 
years later in favour of the course of four classes, 
owing to the representations of the Association 
oi German Master Builders, which body had 
appointed a Commission for the purpose of 
studying the question. This Commission came 
to the conclusion that a course of three classes 
was inadequate for the needs of the special 
practical-theoretical instruction afforded by the 
building trades’ schools, being too short for the 
pupils to attain any degree of proficiency in the 
designing of buildings. It recommended, there- 
fore, the addition of a fourth class, deprecating 
at the same time any intention of enlarging the 
scope of instruction or of encroaching upon the 
province of the higher technical instruction 
afforded by the technical universities. The first 
two conditions of entrance are the completion 
of the sixteenth year and of a period of practical 
work of not less than two .building summers in 
building or ground engineering operations. 
Great importance is attached to the completion 
of a previous period of practical work, and the 
pupils’ attention is repeatedly drawn to the fact 
that the more extensive and thorough their 
degree of practical knowledge the more benefit 
will they derive frem the instruction given at 
the schools. Where it is possible they are ad- 
vised to acquire first a good’ scholastic educa- 
tion, then to complete the full course of manual 
practical work in their special line, and then 
finally to attend the four classes at the school 
without any imterruption. Those pupils who 
prefer, for personal or other reasons, to alternate 
practical work with attendance at the school, are 
advised not uselessly to increase the intervals of 
time between the attendance of the four classes, 
and, if possible, to avoid an interval between the 
attendance of the third and fourth classes. The 
fees of the Prussian schools are higher than 
these of other German building schools. They 
amount to 4/. per winter or summer term, or 
for the preparatory classes. A further fee of 1/7. 
per term is levied for the use of drawing boards 
and materials, books, etc., and for medical 
treatment during illness. Foreigners are required 
to pay five times more than Germans. ‘The State 
expenditure fer 20 of the Prussian building and 
emgineering trades’ schools is very heavy; it 
amounts to about 75,0007. annually, and includes 
the salaries of 19 directors and 320 professors 
and masters. The number of pupils attending 
tke schools in the winter terms during the under- 
mentioned years was :—1892, 2,165; in 1893, 
2,276; in 1894, 2,459; in 1895, 2,618; in 1896, 
3,009; in 1897, 3,129; im 1901, 4,695; in 1902, 
4,986. 
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OUR MINERAL OUTPUT. 


THERE has just been issued from the Home 
Office Mr. C. Le Neve Feoster’s general report 
relating to the output and value of:the minerals 
raised in the United Kingdom in the year 1902. 
The total value is stated at 107,134,854/., being 
a decrease of 8,000,0007. compared with the pre- 
ceding year owing to the reduced prices paid for 
coal. We subjoin a summary of those portions 
of the report which most nearly concern the 
building and allied trades:—Chaik: A little 
chalk is raised from mines, but the total quantity 
is insignificant compared with the output of the 
open quarries. Kent is by far the most im- 
portant chalk-yielding county, and many of the 
quarries produce more than 100,000 tons an- 
nually. Much of the chalk in Kent and Essex 
is employed in the manufacture of Portland 
cement at works on the banks of the Thames 
and the Medway. The total quantity raised 
during the year was 4,305,673 tons, valued at 
193,757/- . Clay: Many of the workings for 
clay and brick earth are less than 20 ft. deep, 
and so escape the operation of the Quarries Act, 
under which returns are compulsory. The 
figures given below do. not, therefore, include the 
output. of the shallow workings. There are few 
counties in England which do not produce 
minerals employed in the manufacture of bricks, 
and the strata from which they are dug belong 
to very various geological ages. Beginning with 
the coal measures, we have mines and quarries 
producing: fire-clay on a very extensive scale: 
Permian strata are likewise largely worked, as 
well as various beds in the Triassic, Jurassic, 
and Cretaceous rocks. The Tertiary beds of 
the South of England afford much clay for 
making bricks, tiles, and pottery. The China 
clay of Cornwall and Devon is derived from 
granite decomposed in situ. The total quantity 


‘raised in the year was 15,304,136 tons, valued at 


1,758,8842. Copper Ore: .Copper mining is an 
industry which is rapidly decreasing in im- 





portance in Britain. In 1863 the production of 


copper ore and copper precipitate amounted to 
upwards of 210,000 tons, valued at over a 
million sterling, whereas in 1902 the production 
was only 6,112 tons, valued at 18,280/. Corn- 
wall and Devonshire are the main sources of 
supply of this ore, and copper precipitate is 
being obtained from cupreous water pumped up 
from the old mines on Parys Mountain in 
Anglesey. The value of the 480 tons of metallic 
copper obtained by smelting in 1902 was, ac< 
cording to the mean of monthly prices of “ best 
selected ” British copper in the London market, ° 


27,3212. Gravel and Sand: Total quantity 
raised, 2,067,745 tons; value, 158,051/, 
Gypsum: The principal gypsum deposits 


worked in the United Kingdom are those of. 
Cumberland, Nottinghamshire, and Stafford- 
shire, where the mineral occurs in irregular 
seams and in spheroidal and lenticular masses 
in the Keuper division of the Trias. The gypsum 
of Derbyshire and Westmorland occurs in rocks 
of the same age, whilst the seam worked in 
Sussex is considered to belong to the Purbeck 
beds. Quantity, 224,669 tons; value, 78,9602. - 
Igneous Rocks: Under this head are groupe 
together various kinds of igneous rocks, such as. 
granite, syenite, diorite, basalt, etc., principally 
used for making road metal and paving stones. 
Leicestershire, with its large quarries in Charn- 
wood Forest, is by far the greatest producer of 
granitic rocks. Aberdeenshire and Cornwall are 
both remarkable for their granite, which is em--- 
ployed for building and monumental purposes. 
Carnarvonshire contributes important supplies — 
of diorite, quartz-porphyry, and_ augite- 
porphyry. Shropshire and Staffordshire have 
extensive basalt quarries at Clee Hill and Rowley 
Regis respectively. Warwickshire has a large 
output of diorite from quarries at Atherston and 
Nuneaton. Total in 1902, 5,466,964 tons; value, 
1,400,206/. Zron Ore: The principal iron-pro- 
ducing districts at the present time are Cleveland 
or North Yorkshire; yielding nearly 5,500,000~ » 
tons annually ; Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, 
and Leicestershire together, yielding 4,333,333 23" 
tons; and Cumberland and North Lancashire,. 
with an output of over 1,500,000 tons. ; 
Cleveland ore occurs in the form of a bed about 
1o ft. thick in the Middle Lias, and is worked 
by true underground mining; it contains on an 
average about 30 per cent. of metal. The bed 
of brown iron ore in Lincolnshire, Northampton- 
shire, and Leicestershire forms part of the 
Inferior Oolite, and the workings are mainly 
open. The percentage of iron on an average is: . 
about 31. In Cumberland and Lancashire the 
ore is a red hematite which occurs in the form. 
of huge irregular masses in the carboniferous 
limestone; this is the richest ore of the country,, 
yielding more than 50 per cent. of metal. The 
ore worked in Scotland is chiefly Black Band. 
Ironstone. Total ore in 1902, 13,426,004 tons: 
value, 3,288,1017.;. pig iron — obtainable, 
4,390,814 tons; value, 14,244,937. Lead Ore: 
Lead ore was obtained last year from ne less 
than seventeen counties and from the Isle of 
Man. The most productive mines at the present 
time are Mill Close in Derbyshire, Halkyn ‘in - 
Flintshire, and Foxdale in the Isle of Man. The 
lead ore, which is almost entirely galena, occurs 
in veins of rocks of different ages, but especially 
in those of the carboniferous epoch. Foxdale,, 
however, is an. instance of a highly productive 
lead vein in granite. Much of the galena con- 
tains enough silver to enhance its value. The 
amount of lead obtainable in smelting has been: 
reckoned as 95 per cent. of the amount indicated 
by. the dry assay; thus in the case of an ore 
containing 80 per cent. of metal by dry assay 
the actual yield has been taken as 76 per cert. 
Total dressed lead ore in 1902, 24,606 tons; 
amount of lead obtainable in smelting, 175704. 
tons ; amount of silver obtainable from the lead, : . 
145,873 ounces; value of the ore at the mines, 
175,962/. . The value of the 17,704 tons of 
metallic lead obtained, according to 'the mean: ' 
of monthly prices of common pig lead in the 
London market for the year, was 198,875/: ; the 
value of the 145,873 ounces of silver obtained ' 
from the lead was 14,663/.. Limestone (exclusive 
of chalk): Limestone is very widely distributed 
throughout the United Kingdom; it is quarried || 
in three-fourths of the counties of England, half 
the counties, cf Scotland, and in’ nearly every, 
county of. Wales and of Ireland. Even without 
taking chalk into account, it is one of the most 
important minerals which is quarried in this 
country. Total in 1902, 12,172,851 tons; value, 
1,362,1327. Ochre, Umber, etc.: Under ths; 
heading aré placed the oxides of iron and 
manganese used as pigments, lubricants, étc. 
Some of the ochre’ of Anglesey is obtained from 

a native earth dug up from shallow pits, and a 
considerable . amount, is . deposited. by +the 
fertuginous water from the copper precipitation , 
pits, when -exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere in shallow ponds. Total in. 1902, 


16,963 tons; value, 22,4067. Sandstone: Under, 
this heading are included. all indurated sedimen-. 
tary rocks, which consisted originally of particles 
of, siliceous sand, such as ordinary sandstone,, 





grit, quartzite, “ ganister,” and also soma 
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“flagstone” and “freestone.” They are 
obtained from strata of various geological ages 
from the Cambrian period upwards. ‘The coun- 
ties of Lancaster, York, Glamorgan, Dumfries, 
and Lanark are the chief producers. Quantity 
raised, 5,483,130 tons; value, 1,798,879. 
Slate and Slate Slabs: North Wales furnishes 
most of the slate; speaking roughly, rather more 
than three-fifths of the Welsh slate is produced 
from open quarries and nearly two-fifths from 
mines—that is to say, true underground excava- 
tions. The two largest open workings are the 
Penrhyn quarry, near Bangor, and the Dinorwic 
quarry near Carnarvon; the largest underground 
workings are those belonging to the Oakeley 
Slate Quarries Company, Ltd., at Festiniog, 
with an output of 44,613 tons. It is necessary 
‘to remark that the figures to follow refer to 
-argillaceous slate, and do not include the thin 
slabs which are sometimes split from certain 
“Itmestones and sandstones for roofing purposes, 
and are known locally as “slate’’; these fissile 
.- stones are now included under the headings 
“limestone”? and “sandstone” respectively. 
Total in 1902, 517,363 tons; value, 1,501,789/. 
Tin Ore: Practically speaking, all the tin ore 
is obtained from Cornwall. The ore occurs both 
in granite and the overlying slate. No alluvial 
deposits are worked at the present day; the so- 
called ‘ stream-works” are merely works for 
extracting the ore still remaining in suspension 
in the muddy water flowing away from the 
dressing floors of the mines. The largest tin 
mine in Cornwall is Dolcoath; it produced dur- 
ing the past year 1,828 tons of dressed tin ore, or 
nearly one-quarter of the total output of the 
county. During the year the output of tin ore 
rose nearly 4 per cent., whilst the prices of 
English tin remained almost the same. Total 
dressed tin ore for 1902, 7,560 tons 3 cwt.; 
amount of tin obtained by smelting, 4,391 tons 
14 cwt.; value of the tin ore at the mines or 
- works, 513,8727. According to information sup- 
plied by experts in tin-smelting in Cornwall the 
average percentage of metallic tin obtainable is 
«mow reckoned at 60 in the case of ordinary ores 
and 42} in the case of the produce of the so- 
called ‘* stream-works.”’ The value of the 
4,391 tons 14 cwt. of metallic tin obtained, ac- 
.cording to the mean of monthly prices of 
English block tin in the London market for the 
year, was 532,292/. Zinc Ore: This is almost 
entirely blende, and is obtained from veins in 
the Palceozoic rocks, principally in@amberland, 
Wales, and the Isle of Man. The less of zinc 
in smelting British ores by the ordinary methods 
thas been estimated at 15 to 24 per cent. of the 
amount of metal in the ore. Messrs. Brunner, 
Mond, and Co., Ltd., are now extracting zinc 
from blende by Hoepfner’s electrolytic process. 
Total yield, 25,060 tons; value of the ore at the 
mines, 91,207/7.; amount of zinc obtained by 
smelting, 9,129 tons; value of same, 175,125/. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON 


TRAFFIC. 


AT the resumed sitting of this Commission on 
‘Thursday of last week evidence was tendered 
iby Mr. A. J. Hopkins, the late Chairman of the 
Works Committee of the St. Marylebone Coun- 
.cil, on behalf of a Conference of the Metropoli- 
tan Borough Councils of Hampstead, Kensing- 
iton, Paddington, St. Marylebone, and St. 
‘Pancras. Witness stated that the Conference 
was of opinion that tramways should not be 
allowed in busy thoroughfares, even if they 
‘formed part of a great main road. They had 
considered the question of tube railways, and 
advocated a standing committee, mainly com- 
posed of Metropolitan members of Parliament, 
to consider all new schemes of tubes or under- 
ground railways affecting the Metropolis. 

On Friday Mr. W. Emden, J.P., 
Mayor of Westminster, was called, and sub- 
mitted classified particulars of the number of 
persons and vehicles passing various points in 
the City of Westminster. In regard to the 
congestion which existed at many of those 
points, witness said the only remedy his Council 
could see was that proposed by Sir John Wolfe- 
Barry, the construction of bridges over the 
streets at crossings, and the only objection to 
the construction of such bridges was the ex- 
pense involved. Dealing with the question of 
street widenings and improvements, witness said 
that there would be a much greater inducement 
to‘the Metropolitan Borough Councils to make 
improvements if the existing law in relation to 
sech improvements were amended. At present a 
street improvement could be made compulsorily 
only under Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act, or by 
a special Act of Parliament. Under Michael 
Angelo Taylor’s Act a great amount of expense 
was put upon the public shoulders, because only 
such property as was actually required for the 
improvement could be purchased, and the Act 
gave the owner and lessee a right of pre-emption 
of retention of the remainder of the property. 





Consequently, although a street might be greatly 
improved and the abutting property become of 
sufficient value to recoup all or a considerable 
portion of the cost of the improvement, by 
reason of the original holder’s right of pre-. 
emption, the Council would be precluded from 
retaining the remaining back land, and thus 
helping to reduce the cost of the improvement. 


Witness then went on to deal with specific causes | 


of congestion, and mentioned among other 
causes the discharging of passengers from rail- 
way stations. Such stations should, he con- 
sidered, be located, as far as possible in side’ 
streets. Coming to the question of subways, 
witness exhibited a model of a section of a 
street 54 ft. in width, showing subways for 
electric, gas, and water mains, and a shallow 
tramway subway underneath the centre of the 
street. The roadway itself in the case of a 
street of that width would be 20 ft., with side- 
walks of 12 ft. In the case of wider streets 
there might be two subways for trams. The 
overhead system of traction would be used for 
such trams. He had noticed that a previous 
witness had suggested that it would be necessary 
in main thoroughfares to purchase the vault 
rights from the frontagers along the streets. 
That would add greatly to the cost, and was not 
contained in his suggestions for subways origi- 
nally made some fifteen years ago. A system 
of arches for the construction of the subway was 
not in witness’s opinion the best method. He 
would rather suggest a system in which railway 
construction was made use of. Immediately 
next the vault would be a pier, and at a con- 
venient distance from that pier another pier 
would be placed, leaving between the two piers 
a sufficient space for a gangway and shelves, 
upon which would be the various tubes. Beyond 
the second pier a sufficient space would be left 
for the running of two trams. Then there 
would be another pier, a gangway, and a pier 
against the vault on the other side. The four 
piers would support the girdering of deep cor- 
rugated iron, such as was used in the construc- 
tion of heavy railway bridges. The corruga- 
tions would be filled with concrete upon which 
wood block would be laid to form the roadway. 
Such a form of construction would be strong 
enough to carry any street traffic which might 
have to pass over it. Witness described various 
modifications in construction. The construction 
of such a street, with subways for tramways, 
etc., including staticns for the stopping of the 
trams at intervals of one-eighth of a mile, such 
stations being 100 ft. in length, would cost in- 
clusive of tramways, 440,800/. per mile. 

‘In reply to Sir G. T. Bartley, witness said 
that in Westminster about four miles of such 
street construction would be required. He was 
merely taking the length from east to west; 
the direction in which the main stream of traffic 
went. There would be no necessity to have 
such subways in every street, nor would it be 
necessary to have subways for pipes in every 
street. 

Questioned by Sir John Wolfe Barry: He 
would, if necessary, connect up the tramways 
north and south of the Thames by carrying 
them under the river in a tunnel. He had made 
no estimate of the probable cost, and there 
would not in his opinion be sufficient traffic 
directly north and south to make such a con- 
nexion pay. The main trend of traffic was 
from all parts of the suburbs to the central parts 
of London. He was opposed to the construc- 
tion of a line of surface tramways along the 
Embankment, as it would greathy impede the 
traffic, and the Embankment was the only quick 
route for a carriage or cab from Westminster to 
the City. 

Mr. John Hunt, the Town Clerk of West- 
minster, was then called, and at some length 
dealt with the obstruction of the streets by 
various public companies. In Westminster, be- 
sides the General Post Office and the London 
County Council, there were fourteen under- 
takers or companies who had statutory powers 
of opening up streets and appropriating their 
subsoil and surface. He disagreed with the 
suggestion of the Clerk to the London County 


Council, that that body should be the Road. 


Authority to sanction and supervise all opening 
of the public streets. It would lead to endless 
friction and more expense to the ratepayers 
would result, as the staff would have to be in- 
creased. The County Council had not local 
knowledge, nor had they the care of the roads, 
and the result from their control would be more 
circumlocution. Witness then put in a table 
showing the more recent street improvements 


carried out in Westminseter, and also local im-: 


provements carried out by the City Council. 


Dealing with the question of subways, he said. 


that the few feet of widening which had been 
carried out in the Strand had taken .a longer 
period than the construction of a shallow sub- 
way for electric traction from Hammersmith to 
Bishopsgate would have taken. 

The Committee adjourned until the 7th of 
January. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWs. 


CuurcH, LANDORE.—The new Church of St 
Paul’s, Landore, situate in the parish of Liangy. 
felach, was consecrated recently. The church 
is designed to seat 600 adults, and consists of 
a nave 79 ft. long by 11 ft. 8 in. wide; north 
and south aisles, each 76 ft. long. by 11 ft. 8 in 
wide; chancel, 36ft. 6in. long by 25 ft. wide. 
organ chamber and clergy vestry. The site 
being on the side of a hid end sloping eastwards 
the under space is uts.% for a choir vestry, 
schoolroom, and classroom, approached from 
the nave level by a stone staircase. The 
rooms are also entered by a doorway on the 
south side at the schoolroom level. There are 
five lofty arches to the nave arcades, with a 
clearstory pierced with five three-light traceried 
windows. At the west end there are three two. 
light windows. The chancel is divided from 
the nave by an archway. It has a waggon-shaped 
roof of pitch pine. There is a_five-light 
traceried window at the east end. The choir 
stalls are executed in oak, unpolished. The 
nave roof is 46 ft. high, and is constructed 
of pitch pine, open to the apex. Externally, 
the east gable reaches a height of 61 ft. to the 
cross, and the roof of the octagonal bell-turret 
reaches some 20 ft. higher. The wood and stone 
carving was done by Mr. William Clarke, of 
Llandaff, and the work has been carried out 
by Messrs. Weaver Brothers, of Swansea, under 
the supervision of Mr. Bruce-Vaughan, of Car- 
diff. The heating arrangements were imstalled 
by Messrs. E. E. Hampton and Co., Aber- 
gavenny and Cardiff. 

CuurcH, HucKNALL HUTHWAITE.—On the 
12th inst., the new church at Hucknall Huth- 
waite, which is situated on the Common-road, 
facing Sutton-road, and is dedicated to All Saints, 
and was consecrated by the Bishop of Southwel!. 
The structure is now complete with the exception 
of the upper part of the tower. The site was 
given by Messrs. Unwin and Heathcote, and the 
walling stone by the New Hucknall Colliery 
Company from their local pit. The building is 
entirely of the colliery stone, with Mansfeld 
Woodhouse dressings. The building will seat 
over 500 people, and the cost, including all oak 
furniture, chairs, etc., will be about 3,600/. The 
buiider was Mr. Clarke, of Nottingham. The 
carving and oak work were carried out by Messrs. 
Braithwaite, of Worcester, and Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter; the brass work by Messrs. 
Blent and Wray, of Holborn. The entire 
chwreh, including the embroideries, furniture, 
and fittings, have been designed by Mr. €. 
Ford Whitcombe, architect, London. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Bury, LANCASHIRE.— 
The new buildings of Bury Graminar School, 
which have just been completed, have been 
erected from the designs of Mr. W. V. Gough, 
architect, of Bristol. The buildings comprise 
onby part of the whole design which the Gowver- 
nors of the school hope in due course to ¢arry 
out. This design shows a quadrangle, em- 
bracing separate schools for the _ respective 
aceommodation of 350 boys and 200 girls; but 
the completion of the work is not at psesent 
feasible, and only two sides and a half of the 
quadrangle have been erected. The cubic con- 
tents of the contemplated schools were stated at 
877,456 ft., and the estimated cost was put at 
19,2807. In the centre of the quadrangle there 
is to be an assembly-hall, capable of seating 
about 600 persons. This, and the portion: of the 
school to be allotted to girls, have, however, not 
= been proceeded with, and’ the scheme of the 

oys’ school itself has not yet been wholly 


}realised. The site of the school, with playing 


fields, covers about twelve acres. At the main 
entrance to the buildings there appear on a 
panel the arms of Roger Kay, founder of the 
Grammar School, and the dated stone of the 
original school buitdings has been inserted in 
the central gables of the main frontage. 
PoLicE BuiL_pines, Krrkcatpy.—The new 
Kirkcaldy Police Buildings have just been com- 
pleted. The building, which is expected to cost 
between 20,0007. and 25,000/., faces St. Bryce- 
dale-avenue, and forms one side of the new street 
between St. Brycedale-avenue and Hunter- 
street. The main entrance is from St. Bryce- 
dale-avenue, and passing through a vestibule 
lined and floored with marble, a wide corridor 
is reached, with Barrhead stone pillars support- 
ing the roof. From this corridor entrance 1s 
gained to the rooms oceupied by the various 
officials. A wide stairway leads to the court- 
room, which is a large hall, panelled to a height 
of 8 ft., the roof being of fibrous plaster. On the 
same flat is a gymnasium for the policemea, 
also a reading-room and library. The prison 
quarters are behind the main. building. Im one 
wing there are eighteen cells for male prisoners, 
the cells being on two flats, the upper part 
being reached by an iron stairway and overhea 
iron passage. In the female section there are 
nine cells. Each of the cells is fitted with an 
electric bell, which rings in the charge room, r 
semaphore falling to show the officer which 0 
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building are exercise yards for both male 
of OF coale prisoners. _ The building is lighted 
throughout with electricity. Mr. William Wil- 
liamson, Kirkcaldy, was architect for the works. | 

ScHOOL, ATTERCLIFFE.—New school build- 
ings which have been erected in Leeds-road,., 
Attercliffe, for the Sheffield Friends were opened 
recently. Mr. J. D. Webster is the architect. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, BRisTOL.—New business 
premises have been erected in Wine-street, 
Bristol, for Messrs. Hodder and Co. | The archi- 
tect for the work was Mr. W. S. Skinner. 

New THEATRE, GREENOCK.—A new theatre’ 
is about to be built on a site fronting Argyle-. 
street, Greenock. The new building will have 
a pit and two tiers above, with sitting accom- 
modation for 2,000 persons. Mr. David Barclay, 
of Glasgow, is the architect. t 

ScHooL EXTENSION, IpswicH. — New 
Science Laboratories have been. erected at 
Ipswich School, under the supervision of Mr. 
Munro Cautley, of the firm of Messrs. Bisshopp 
and Cautley, architects. The contract for the 
pbuilding was given to Mr. W. H. Death, and 
for the benches and fittings Mr. Robert Girling 
was selected. 

UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCH AND 
ScHoots, SEVEN KrinGs.—The competitive 
designs submitted by Messrs. George Baines 
and R. Palmer Baines, Clement’s Inn, Strand, 
W.C., have been adopted for this church 
and schcols, and the first portion of the 
building, which embraces the nave of church, 
including tower and temporary apse, etc., is to 
be proceeded with at once; also the school- 
room and two classrooms, forming a portion 
of the scheme. The estimated cost of this first 
portion is 3,641Z. The materials are to be :— 
Facings in red brick, dressings in Bath stone. 
The tower, which is a square one, surmounted 
by open traceried parapet and spire, forms a 
feature of the design. 

—— to 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


New WEST WINDOW, EXETER CATHEDRAL. 
—The progress of the work on the great west 
window of Exeter Cathedral is such that the 
careful observer who looks up from the outside 
can see the signs of approaching completion. 
The munificence of one principal contributor 
has enabled the whole of the money contributed 
for a memorial in the Cathedral to Archbishop 
Temple to be devoted to the new stained glass, 
which, under the supervision of Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A., is being prepared by Messrs. 
Burlisoy and Grylls. The condition of the 
tracery of this great window was found to be 
deplorable. Nearly all the external surfaces of 
mullions and tracery were deeply decayed, 
though fortunately the substance of most of the 
window was sound at the core. Whatever could 
be kept in place has been so kept, and all new 
work, except where bonding was necessary, has 
been built on to and solidly attached to the 
sound work behind it.—Western Morning News. 


— 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The Lheureux prize has been 
awarded this year, by the Architectural Council 
of the City of Paris, to M. Pascal, architect of 
the Charles Garnier Monument and of the new 
buildings of the Bibliothéque Nationale. He 
teceived 12 votes, against 8 given to M. Nénot. 
——tThe subterranean work begun ten months 
ago in the Place de l’Opéra for the three super- 
posed underground lines of the Metropolitan, is 
now completed, and the impediments to traffic 
will be cleared by the end of the year. The 
prize offered by American architects has been 
adjudged, by a jury of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, to M. Bouchot, a pupil of M. Scellier de 
Gisors and M. Defrasse. An exhibition of 
lace is to be held at the Galliera Museum in the 
spring, organised by the Fine Art Department 
of the Municipality of Paris, with the assistance 
of all the large iace-making firms in France, 
besides very important loans promised by dis- 
tinguished private collectors. The new build- 
ings at the Bourse, carried out from M. Cavel’s 
design, have just been opened. The General 
Council of the Seine has commissioned M. 
Enders to decorate the Mairie of Romainville; 
M. Pierre Vauthiers is to undertake that: of 
Thiais 3, and M. H. Bouvet is to complete the 
decoration of the Mairie of Asniéres by exe- 
cuting the ceiling of the grand staircase. 
M. G. Roussel is to paint, for the new Mairie 
of Ivry, a large decorative picture on the sub- 
ject, ‘The Takers of the Bastille received by 
the National Assembly.”——-M. Bernier has 
been commissioned by the Government to carry 
out the new building for the French Embassy 
at Washington, and M. Chédanne is to carry 
out the new French Embassy at Vienna. - 

enys Puech has just completed the monument 
to the celebrated Egyptologist, Mariette Bey, 
— is to be erected at Cairo. The 

hamber of Deputies kas voted for the estab- 





























Rhone, and one from the Rhoné to Cette. The 
cost of the two operations is estimated at about 
37 million francs. The Tour de Carbonniére 
at Aigues-Mortes has been classed as a “* Monu- 
ment Historique.”’ Parliament has decided 
on various works for the improvement of the 
harbour of Nantes, at an estimated expenditure 
of 22 million francs. A large Maison de Santé 
is to be built at Biarritz; and the Hétel Palais 
at the same place is also to be rebuilt from the 
Mdesign of M. Dourgnon, the architect of the 
Museum of Egyptian Antiquities, in collabora- 
tion with M. Niermans. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS.—Mr. George Jackson, Surveyor, has 
removed his office from 31, Charing-:ross to 
Cheam-road, Sutton. Mr. Huor: Matear, 
architect, the Temple, Dale-street, Liverpool, 
has entered into partnership with Mr. Frank 
Worthington Simon, and the practice will be 
carried on under the style of Huon Matear and 
Simon. 
WoORKPEOPLE’S DWELLINGS, MANCHESTER. 
—aAn inquiry was held at the Manchester Town 
Hall on the 15th inst. by Mr. Percy Boulnois, 
on behalf of the Local Government Board, into 
an application of the Manchester Corporation 
for sanction to borrow 11,500/., for the erection 
ot workmen’s dwellings. Opposition was offered 
by Mr. C. F. Brierley, secretary of the Man- 
chester and Salford Property Owners’ Associa- 
tion, and by Mr. J. Hartley. Mr. H. Price, 
City Architect, described the plans. 
CHURCH BUILDING SoOcIETY.—The Incorpor- 
ated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 
Building, and Repairing of Churches and 
Chapels held its usual monthly meeting on the: 
17th inst., at the Society’s House, 7, Dean’s- 
yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W., the Rev. 
Canon C. F. Norman in the chair. Grants of 
money were made in aid of the following 
objects, viz. : —Building new churches at Chand- 
ler’s Ford, St. Boniface, near Ampfield, Hants, 
100/7., and Southwick, St. Thomas, near North 
Bradley, Wilts, 1252., in lieu of a former grant 
of 10oo/., and towards enlarging or otherwise im- 
proving the accommodation in the churches at 
Ciliau Aeron, St. Michael, Cardiganshire, 25/7. ; 
Westcliffe-on-Sea, St. Alban, near Southend, 
Essex, 100/., making in all 1507.; Winterton, 
All Saints, near Doncaster, 25/.; Reading, St. 
Bartholomew, Berks, 125/., in lieu of a former 
grant of 100/.; and Toynton, All Saints, near 
Spilsby, Lincs., 20/., in lieu of a former grant 
tof 10/. A grant was also made from the Special 
Mission Building Fund towards building a 
mission church at Chilham Lees, near Canter- 
bury, 257. The following grants were also paid 
for works completed :—Skegness, St. Matthew, 
Lincs., 202.; Ranworth, St. Helen, near Nor- 
wich, 40/.; Shotton, St. Saviour, near Castle 
Eden, Co. Durham, 50/.; Dale, St. James, near 
Milford Avon, Pembs., 157.; Ettington, Holy 
Trinity, near Stratford-on-Avon, 75/.; Landore, 
St. Paul, near Morriston, Glamorganshire, 300/. ; 
Sandiway, St. John the Evangelist, near North- 
wich, Cheshire, 657.; Newton, St. John, Ebbw 
Vale, Mon., 10/.; and Aldrington, St. Philip, 
near Hove, Sussex, 507. In addition to this, the 
sum of 1302. was paid towards the repairs of 
eight churches from trust funds by the Society. 
BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE, SHEFFIELD.—On the 
16th inst. a meeting was held at the Builders’ 
Exchange, Sheffield, under the auspices of the 
Northern District of the Incorporated Institute 
of British Decorators, when Mr. W. H. Gaskell, 
of Wigan, read a paper on “ Thoughts and 
Suggestions on Decorative Subjects.” Mr. 
E. M. Gibbs presided. The lecturer said he 
did not think a decorator need be a designer; 
he was more concerned in the methodical ar- 
rangement of accessories. There was sometimes 
a mistaken conception of artistic requirements. 
Decoration should be the development of the 
architectural plan, and the tendency and style 
of embellishment of a building should be a part 
of the fulfilment of the structure. Decoration 
should be consistent with the type of architec- 
ture, and he advised the collaboration of the 
decorator and the architect as far as possible. 
He spoke of thé necessity of study on the part 
of those who joined the craft, and gave some 
practical suggestions with reference to the 
artistic decoration of houses in order to get 
harmonious surroundings. He did not know 
why a drawing-room should be done light and 
a dining-room dark. A ‘dining-room should 
preserve a certain amount of dignity, but to 
suggest that a drawing-room should be of flimsy 
lightness seemed to be absurd. It was a room 
used primarily for comfort. He laid emphasis 
on the necessity of organised study, and the 
‘continuance in decoration of the architectural 
plan. Alderman Smith proposed a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, and Mr. T. Foster, 
secretary of the northern district of the Institute, 











lishment of a canal from. Marseilles to the 


in seconding, dwelt upon the effect that artistic 


pressed satisfaction at the improvements which 
were to be seen in this respect in somé modern 
school buildings. The motion having been 
carried, the meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman. 
EDINBURGH BUILDING TRADES’ EXCHANGE. 
—The directors of the Building Trades’ Ex- 
change, Edinburgh, last winter inaugurated a 
series of lectures-on technical subjects of in- 
terest to those engaged in the building trades. 
The opening lecture this winter was given in 
the rooms of the Exchange, 26, George-street, 
on the 17th inst., by Mr. John Ritchie, en- 
gineer, and the subject was “ Electric Cranes 
and Lifting Appliances,’ Mr. W. Graham 
Yooll presiding, The lecturer gave a descrip- 
tion of the application of electro motors to 
cranes, showing the great saving effected by the 
use of electric cranes over those worked either 
by hand or steam. He pointed out that to work 
a hand crane all day long the cost was at the 
rate of five shillings per horse-power per hour ; 
whereas electric power was_ supplied from the 
Corporation mains at slightly under one penny 
per horse-power per hour. An instance was 
given of an electric crane which lifted all the 
material for a large building at the West End 
of Edinburgh, and the cost of current from the 
Corporation mains was only four shillings per 
week. The cost of coal for a steam crane doing 
similar work was from twenty shillings to 
twenty-five shillings per week. ‘The lecture was 
illustrated by models and lantern’ views, 
numerous examples of varied types of cranes 
being shown, all driven by electro motors and 
designed and constructed at the works of Mr. 
Ritchie, including twenty at work in workshops 
and stoneyards in Edinburgh and Leith. 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF SCULPTORS, 
PAINTERS, AND GRAVERS.—At the annual 
general meeting of this Society on the 15th 
inst., Mr. Lavery, Vice-President, who oc- 
cupied the chair, read a letter from Mr. Rodin, 
who has been elected President in succession to 
Mr. Whistler, regretting his unavoidable absence, 
and expressing his appreciation of the honowr 
conferred upon him by his election. The chair- 
man having paid a tribute to the memory of the 
late President, Mr. W. Webb, the Hon. 
Treasurer, produced his balance-sheet, and the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. Sauter, made his an- 
nual report, and stated that an exhibition had 
been held in Budapest, where two gold medals 
had been awarded to members of the society 
and four pictures had been purchased for the 
National Gallery ; that at present an important 
exhibition was being held in the principal 
centres of Art in America, including St. Louis, 
where it would run contemporary with the 
Great Exhibition; and that in January the 
London Exhibition would onen in the New 
Gallery. Arrangements had also been made for 
an Exhibition in Diisseldorf in the spring, and 
already 8,0007. have been raised by the 
Diisseldorf authorities for the purchase of works 
of Art. The following gentlemen were elected 
to serve on the Hanging and Selecting Com- 
mittee for the next year:—Messrs. George 
Henry, J. Pennell, Bertram Priestman, E. A. 
Walton, H. Wilson, W. Strang, Derwent Wood, 
and C. H. Shannon. 

APPOINTMENT OF SAN?TARY OFFICER.—The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the ap- 
pointment of Mr. R. H. Bew as Sanitary In- 
spector in Hackney, in place of Mr. F. W. 
Morley, deceased. 

TIME-RECORDER FOR WORKSHOPS.—Messrs. 
T. C. Thompson and Son (Manchester) send us 
a description and illustration of their “ Tell-tale 
time-recorder” for workshops. In working it, 
the employé, by means of a rubber stamp, 
impresses his number on a paper ribbon, or 
writes his initials, name, or number with pencil. 
He then pulls down a lever, which movement 
impresses the exact time on the paper ribbon 
above the name. The lever moving back to its 
original position, carries the record inside the 
box where it cannot be tampered with or with- 
drawn. 

WHITEWASH SPRAYING MACHINE.—Messrs. 
Wallach Bros. send us a description and iJlustra- 
tion of their new form of machine, (style ‘‘ K ”’) 
for spraying whitewash. This is a self-contained 
portable machine, made of heavy galvanised 
Iron, the pumping apparatus being. of solid 
brass. It contains an agitator, which keeps the 
liquid in motion. One man can work it, pump- 
ing with one hand and directing the spray with 
the other. 

LONDON WATER AWARDS.—The arbitration 
tribunal which is deciding the amounts to be 
paid by the London Water Board for tke pur- 
chase of the undertakings of the London water 
companies have announced two further awards, 
as follows: — Grand Junction: Claim, 
4,863,1957. ; award, 3,349,500/. West Middle- 
sex: Claim, 4,305,2452.; award, 3,524,000/. In 
the event of an appeal the award to the Grand 
Junction Company may be _ increased by 
200,0007. 

RULES FOR SCHOOL PLANNING.—The Board 
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4 5 Tana Hat. HounsLtow.—This build- 


i he 
i will shortly be offered for sale by t 
rooney the Town Hall Company. Ps has — 
occupied during some while past_as their <a 
by the local School and Burial caer — y 
the Heston and Isleworth U.D.C., who, : = 
* ever, are about to erect larger and mh T a “ 
buildings for their own purposes. aa — 
Hall was built in 1857, after plans an Se 
made. by Nelson and Innes, by the aid o sf 
public subscription that amounted ‘to coe 
and was subsequently taken over by a limi m : 
liability company. In 1888-9 an ceropeti - 
largement of the structure was carrie rit" >y 
Mr. Hiscock, of Hounslow, goer ™ TO 
Mr. H. O. Cresswell’s designs. The ad — 
and improvements included an enlargement - 
the entrance-hall and of the big hall, —— 
-board-room on the ground floor, a rir My ag , 
with retiring and dressing-rooms on t m - 
floor, a new principal staircase and_ vestibule 
entered from the front, with two new ern 
at the rear, and a rearrangement of the exis of 
offices for the then Local Board, etc. ; 
August 3, 1889, we published an er weg re) 
Mr. Cresswell’s gg ong be a apa show- 
i interior of the large hall. ce 
er i THE TRANS-CAUCASUS.—Writing 
to the Foreign Office on the condition % —, 
culture in the Trans-Caucasus, Mr. — 
Stevens notes with satisfaction that a certain 
inclination to turn some of the extensive virgin 
forests of the Trans-Caucasus to use B om 
ceptible at the present moment, and with this 
object in view he understands that in bam bed 
vtwo instances capital has been raised - 0 
.purpose of exploiting several large s 
situated in Gouria. Hitherto the total absence 
of roads and the frequent boulders oe = 
met with in mountain rivers preventec the 
timber from being cartea or floated down ar re 
to the centres of consumption, and serve — 
barriers against the development of the lumber 
industry in the Caucasus. As there now > 
pear to be people who are prepared to pe gt nd 
expenses connected with the making of roa s 
and the removal of such obstacles, there is every 
reason to expect that some at least of the hie 
forests of the Caucasus which contain tspes 
every variety, will shortly be exploited to at 
mutual advantage of the working classes of me 
district in which the industry is being created, 
and those persons who have had the courage to 
. ark in the enterprise. 
pi ott AND SANITARY REGULATIONS.— 
The Local Government and Taxation Com- 
mittee of the London County Council brought 
up the following report at last week’s meeting of 
the Council :— The Council, on January 21, 
1902, directed us to consider _and report what 
action could be taken with a view of requesting 
the T.ocal Government Board to arrange that the 
rules and practice applying to sanitation, build- 
ing construction, and laying out of streets in the 
several districts bordering on the county of 
London. should be framed upon a common basis, 
and made adequate to prevent the construction 
of slum areas. On December 16, 1902, we re- 
ported that much information had been collected 
with regard to the enactments and by-laws in 
force within and without the county of London, 
and the Council authorised an expenditure not 
yexceeding 7o/. for printing a return. This re- 
turn, which has been prepared by the statistical 
officer, is now complete, and gives in a conveni- 
-ent form abstracts from the principal regulations, 
whether by-laws or statutory provisions, in force 
in London and in 29 outside districts. It com- 
pares those in the county of London with the 
model by-laws issued by the Local Government 
Board as a guide to urban district councils, and 
with the by-laws actually in force in the sani- 
tary districts bordering on the county. It also 
shows the principal additions to, and variations 
from, the model by-laws in the by-laws of the 
several authorities. The urban and rural dis- 
trict councils appear to have framed their by- 
‘laws for the most part in accordance with the 
model series issued by the Local Government 
Board, a fact which tends to show that some 
approach has been made towards the adoption 
of a uniform basis. The return, however, shows 
that important variations occur in the by-laws 
in force in several out-counties with respect to 
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various matters affecting sanitation, building 
construction, and the laying out of streets. As the 
results brought out by the return will be very 
valuable for many purposes, we think that it 
should be published, and that copies should 
be sent to the Local Government Board. We 
recommend that the return showing abstracts 
from the by-laws, rules, and regulations apply- 
ing to sanitation, building construction, and the 
laying out of streets in the county of London, 
and the districts bordering on the county, to- 
gether with abstracts from the model by-laws 
of the Local Government Board, be published 
and placed on sale; and that copies of the return 
be circulated to the Council and sent to the 
Local Government Board.” 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES.— 
The Labour Gazette for December states that :— 
According to returns furnished by 87 Employers’ 
Associations whose members are estimated to 
employ about 96,000 workpeople, and by Trade 
Unions with an aggregate membership of about 
194,000, employment in the building trades re- 
mains dull and is rather worse than a year ago. 
The state of employment continued to be ad- 
versely affected by bad weather. The returns 
from Employers’ Associations show that employ- 
ment was good with 11.0 per cent. of the work- 
people reported:on, fair or moderate with 17.6 
per cent., and dull or bad with 71.4 per cent. 
The corresponding figures for a year ago show 
that employment was then good with 11 per 
cent., fair or moderate with 20 per cent, and 
dull or bad with 69 per cent. Employment with 
bricklayers is dull, and about the same as a 
month ago and a year ago. With masons it is 
moderate, With carpenters and joiners, painters, 
plasterers, and plumbers it is dull generally, and 
worse than a month and a year ago. The per- 
centage of unemployed Trade Union carpenters 
and joiners at the end of November was 6.1, 
compared with 5.6 at the end of October, and 
4.4 at the end of November, 1902. For plumbers 
the percentage of unemployed Trade Union 
members in November was 7.2, as against 6.6 
in October and 5.7 in November, 1902. Slaters 
and tilers report employment fairly good, and 
better than a month ago and a year ago. Some 
distress is reported among builders’ labourers in 
certain districts.” 
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LEGAL. 


NEAR THE THAMES 
TUNNEL. 
THE case of the East London Railway Com- 
pany and others v. the Commissioners of the 
River Thames came before Mr. Justice Farwell 
in the Chancery Division on the 16th inst., on 
a motion by the East London Railway Company 
and six other railways holding leases’ from the 
former for an interim injunction, restraining the 
defendants until the trial or further order from 
dredging the bed of the river within 150 yards 
of the Thames Tunnel, either above or below 
it, or from dredging, etc., in such a way as to 
endanger the tunnel. Mr. W. H. Upjohn, 
K.C., for the plaintiffs, said that there was a 
very. serious question to be tried, and he under- 
stood that defendants were willing to give an 
undertaking. until the trial. 
Mr. Eldon Bankes, K.C., said, on behalf of 
the defendants, that the dredging formed part 
of an important work for the improvement of the 
channel of the river. Some 30,000/. had been 
already spent on the works, and the whole of 
that would be thrown away if the works could 
not be completed by removing the bars in the 
river. 
His Lordship said it seemed to him that any 
damage done to the tunnel would be irreparable, 
whereas the railway companies could pay any 
damage occasioned to the defendants by delay. 
Mr. Bankes said that after that expression of 
opinion he would give an undertaking not to 
work within 150 yards of the tunnel, upon the 
plaintiffs giving an undertaking in damages. 
This was agreed to, and the trial was ordered 
to stand over until January 20. 
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APPEAL BY A WHITEWASHER. 

THE case of Crowther v. the West Riding 
Window Cleaning Company came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of the Master of 
the Rolls and Lords Justices Mathew and Cozens- 
Hardy on the 16th inst., on the appeal of the 
applicant (in forma pauperis) from the refusal 
of the County Court Judge of Bradford to award 
him compensation under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1897. 

Mr. J. J. Wright appeared for the appellant, 
and Mr. Compston for the respondents. 

Mr. Wright said that the respondents were 
the contractors for whitewashing a large shed 
over 30 ft. in height, and the work was carried 





out by means of machines. These machines 





were worked by two men, one man workin 
a pump and the other directing the nozzle at 
the end of a tube to the part that was to be 
whitewashed. When the appellant was attempt. 
ing to repair a hole in one of the tubes, some 
whitewash spurted in his eye, causing the jn. 
juries in respect of which compensation was 
claimed. The question for decision in the Case 
was whether the applicant was engaged jn Te. 
pairing a building “by means of scaffolding ” 
within the meaning of the Act. The evidence 
showed that in the process of whitewashing the 
shed two ladders supplied by the respondents 
were used. It was further proved that for a 
short time the applicant stood on an old box 
which was in the building in order to better 
direct the nozzle of the machine, while some 
of the men sat upon planks which rested on 
beams which formed part of the roof of the 
building. In these circumstances, it was con- 
tended that scaffolding was being used, but the 
learned County Court Judge declined to accept 
this view, and gave judgment for the respond- 
ents. Hence the present appeal of the appli. 
cant. The learned counsel contended that this 
was scaffolding within the meaning of the Act 
and cited the case of Newton v. Hoddinott and 
Chambers, in support of his contention. 

The. Master of the Rolls, without calling upon 
Mr. Compston, in giving judgment said he 
thought there was evidence to support the find. 
ing of fact of the learned County Court Judge, 
He was not prepared to say that in no sense 
could a ladder be scaffolding, but in this case 
he thought the learned County Court Judge was 
quite entitled to form his conclusion of fact upon 
it. 

The Lords Justices concurred, and the appeal 
was accordingly dismissed. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
JupGE LusH-WILson, K.C., as arbitrator in 
the case of Dyer v. Lapthorn, gave his award in 
Plymouth County Court on the 1oth inst. This 
was a case under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, heard at the November County Court, in 
which William Dyer, plasterer, of 1, Morley- 
place, Plymouth, claimed compensation against 
Messrs, Lapthorn and Co., contractors, of Clar- 
endon Building Yard, Citadel-road, Plymouth, 
in respect of personal injury resulting from aa 
accident on January 20 last. he applicant 
alleged that he was totally incapacitated for 
work as a result of the accident, and claimed 
17s. 8d. a week, being 50 per cent. of his aver- 
age weekly earnings prior to the accident. The 
respondents, who had paid compensation up to 
June 12 last, did not deny their liability, but 
pleaded that the applicant was not totally in- 
capacitated for work; that they had offered him 
light employment at wages of 10s. a week, 
which, in their opinion, he was capable of earn- 
ing, and that the average) weekly earnings prior 
to the accident were not as stated by him. Mr. 
Shelly (Shelly and Johns) for the applicant; 
Mr. Wilcocks (Bickle and Wilcocks) for the re- 
spondents. 
_ His Honour, in giving his award, stated that 
it was proved that the applicant was aged 62, 
employed by the respondents during the period 
from January 1 to January 20, 1903 (with the 
exception of Sundays), at a rate of pay of 8d. 
per hour. By the trade custom of the respond- 
ents, the employees were paid once every Friday 
up 'to Thursday in each week. He found that 
the employment, however, was not a weekly em- 
ployment; it was-either an hourly or. a daily 
employment. The payments per week and the 
balance of week. worked out as follows :—For 
week ended January 2, 8s. 4d.; for the week 
ended January 9, 1/. 11s.; January 16, 1/. 
11s. 4d.; and for the week, or portion of the 
week, ended January 23, 13s. 4d., making a 
total sum paid of 4/. 5s. He found on the 
evidence that the applicant so far recovered as 
to be capable of earning tos. a week. The re- 
spondent by letter of May 29, 1003, also 
at the trial, offered this employment to the 
applicant. The question argued was, What on 
the above facts were the average weekly earnings 
of the applicant? His Honour quoted several 
cases, and said he based his decision on the 
fact that in this case the evidence of trade weeks 
was given. The average weekly earnings were 
12, 1s. 3d. One-half of that was 10s. 73d. Now, 
having regard to the fact that applicant was able 
to earn ros. a week, that ‘the incapacity was 
partial, he fixed the sum of 7s. 6d. as the weekly 
payment to be paid by respondents to the appli- 
cant.—The question of costs was allowed to 
stand over.—Western Morning News. 





BUILDERS’ LIABILITY UNDER THE 
WORKMEN’S. COMPENSATION ACT. 

- THE case of Sharman v. Holliday and Green- 

wood, Ltd., came before the Court of Appeal, 

composed of the Master of the Rolls and Lords 

Justices Mathew and Cozens-Hardy, on the 18th 





inst., on the appeal of the applicant from 4 
decision gf the Judge of the Lambeth County 
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Court in proceedings under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1897. , , 
In this case the applicant was in the service 
of the respondents, a firm of builders and con- 
tractors, and as a result of an accident which 
occurred to him in August, 1901, he became 
totally incapacitated for work, and on December 
of that year an agreement was filed in the 
Sounty Court under which the respondents were 
to make the workman a weekly payment of 15s. 
duting incapacity. The respondents, on Decem- 
ber 11, 1902, filed a request for a review of 
the weekly payment on the ground that, the 
applicant was not suffering from any result of 
the accident, but was able to work and earn full 
wages. The arbitration was heard on January 
a1, 1903, When the County Court Judge, after 
hearing medical evidence on both sides as to the 
condition of the applicant, reduced the weekly 
payment to the applicant to 1d. per week. On 
April 24 the applicant filed a request for a fur- 
¢her review, asking that the weekly payment 
might be increased to 15s., alleging that he had 
sought employment and had been refused on 
the ground that he was not able to do it, in con- 
sequence of the injury to his leg. That second 
arbitration was heard on June 23 last, when on 
behalf of the respondents it was ‘contended that 
the matter was ves judicata. ' The learned 


‘County Court Judge decid 1 that as the had’ 
held on January 21 that ‘tc earning ‘powers, 


of the applicant were not at that time dimin- 
ished, and as the present application was’ again 
on the ground of total incapacity, the matter 
was ves judicata, and also that there were no 
facts alleged showing any alteration in the 


¢ircumstances of the case since the hearing on, 


January 21. Hence the present appeal of the 
applicant. . 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
their Lordships held that the doctrine of estoppel 
did not apply to such a matter as this, and that 
the learned County Court Judge' was ‘justified, 
faving regard to the change in’ the circum- 
stances, in reviewing his previous: decision. 
‘Mr. Reginald Bray, K.C., and Mr. W. M. 
Thompson appeared for the applicant, and Mr. 
Shakespeare for the respondents. 





' RICHMOND BUILDING DISPUTE. 
Tue hearingof the case of the Attorney-General 
and London Property Investment Trust, Ltd., v. 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the 
Corporation of Richmond and. Gosling and 
Sons, concluded before Mr. Justice .Swinfen 
Eady in the Chancery Division on the 17th 
inst.—an action by the plaintiff Company claim- 
ing (1) a declaration that the erection of certain 
proposed buildings in Richmond,, Surrey, by 
the defendants Gosling and Sons was.a deroga- 
‘tion from the grant by the defendant. Corpora- 
tion to the plaintiff Company, and was a breach 
of the conditions and stipulations of an alleged 
‘building scheme; and (2) an injunction re- 
straining the defendants, Gosling and Sons, their 
servants, etc.; from raising their proposed build- 
ings on lots 3 and 4 higher than the maximum 
heights prescribed by the building scheme with 
regard to such lots, and to restrain the Corpora- 
tion from permitting such erection. The 
Attorney-General claimed an injunction restrain- 
ing Gosling and Sons, their servants and agents, 
from erecting on Golden-square’ or the site 
thereof, any building so as to prevent its use 

as a public highway. oe 

The facts were shortly these:—In 18098 the 
Corporation obtained compulsory powers to ac- 
_ certain land to enable the widening of 
eorge-street; Richmond. After the street was 
widened they put ‘up ‘the surplus land for sale 
by. auction on June 17, 1902, subject to con- 
ditions of sale and building stipulations. Con- 
dition 8 provided that the purchaser of each lot 
should within three Calendar months of the 
date of the sale submit to the Corporation for its 
approval the plans and specifications for new 
buildings to be erected upon siich ‘lot, these 
plans and elevations to be in addition to the 
plans and sections required to be deposited 
under the by-laws of ‘the Corporation with re- 
spect to new streets and buildings, and such 
Plans, elevations, and specifications were to 
comply in all respects with the by-laws and 
with the building stipulations set out at the 
foot of the conditions. The condition also 
stipulated that the purchaser was to make such 
modification in the said plans, elevations, and 
Specifications as the Corporation, or the Borough 
urveyor, might reasonably requifte, and that 
no purchaser should be entitled. to possession 
of the lot purchased by him until such eleva- 
tions and specification should have been ap- 
Proved by the Corporation in writing under the 
and of the Borough Surveyor. Condition 9 
Provided that the conveyance was to be in the 
orm of the draft already approved by the Cor- 
oe and subject to the covenants and: con- 
po one draft contained. This, condition 
specifeatic + ag the plans, élevations, and 
shoul d be th to) De referred to in the conveyance 
approved b 1e plans, elevation, and specification 
ed by the Corporation under condition 8. 














The stipulations provided that each building 
should cover the entire frontage of the lot upon 
which it was erected, should comply in all re- 
spects with the by-laws, and not be of less than 
certain specified values. By stipulation 14 the 
Corporation reserved the right to waive or alter 
any of the stipulations as to any’ land not sold 
at the sale or (with the consent of the purchaser) 
as to any land so sold. At the auction the 
plaintiff Company purchased lots 5 and 6, and 
the defendants Gosling and Sons, lots 3 and 4. 
The defendants, Gosling and Sons, subsequently 
to the sale, acquired certain ‘adjoining land, 
which enabled them to put up buildings of 
different dimensions to what they could have 
done if they had been confined to building only 
on the land purchased by them ‘at the auction, 
and the Corporation consented to the plans 
being modified. The plaintiff Company con- 
tended ‘that the land was sold subject to a 
building scheme. 

Mr. Geo. Baxter, Managing Director. of ‘the 
plaintiff Company, said that at,,the sale he 
asked the auctioneer as to the height of ,the, 
buildings to be erected on the lots, and he (the 
auctioneer). read out the heights, as. follows:—, 
Let:.z,., 46ft.. Gin. 3, lot 2,° 37 ft:,.9,1m-3,,lot:.2, 
32 ft. 6in.; lot 4, as to one-third, 32ft. 6in., 
and as to the remaining two-thirds, 35 ft. 6 in. ; 
and lots 5 and 6, 32ft.' 3in. :The proposed 
buildings of Gosling and Sons materially inter- 
fered with their premises, and they had lost a 
tenant in’ consequence. 

Mr. W. Newton Dunn, architect. and. sur- 
veyor, said that the new’ plans,.of defendants 
Gosling: and Sons increased 'the height . of. the 
building from 32 ft. 6in. to 49 ft.. The. altera- 
tion in height.made a serious difference so, far. 
as the plaintiff Company’s premises were con- 
cerned. ite Alen 

For the defence, Mr. Senior, the Town Clerk, 
was called, and said that, as. far as he. was 
aware, Golden-square was’ private property,, 
and only used by the persoris,, whose houses 
backed upon it. 

‘Similar evidence was given by Mr: Snow,.a; 
member of the defendant firm of Gosling and 
Sons. ' 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
his Lordship held that the plaintiffs se no right 
as against the Corporation''and Gosling and, 
Sons to prevent the new buildings, which were, 
in conformity with by-laws, from being put 
up, and on this part of ‘the case the plaintiffs 
failed. On the second part’of the case, viz.,: 
where the Attorney-General claimed an injunc- 
tion to restrain Gosling and Sdns from erecting 
any building on Golden-square' so as to prevent 
its use as a public highway, his Lordship held 
that Golden-square was not, and ‘never had 
been, a-public highway. . For these reasons the 
plaintiff’s action wholly failed, and: was- dis< 
missed with costs. a te 

Mr. Macnaghten,. K.C., ‘and: Mr. Mulligan 


appeared for the plaintiffs; Mr.-Vernon ‘Smith,, 
K.C., and Mr. Cann for the Richmond Corpora- 
ation; and Mr. Micklem, .K.C.,. Mr..W. Bar- 
nard, and Mr. F. H. Walker for the defendants 


Gosling and Sons. 


THE case of Calwell v. the St. Pancras '(Lon- 
don) Borough Council came before ‘Mr. Justice 
Joyce in the Chancery Division on the 17th 


inst., on an application by: the ‘plaintiff for ‘an } 


injunction in respect of a nuisanee' alleged to 
have been caused by defendants’ ‘electric: ‘light-'! 
ing plant in Great College-streety N.W., the 
nuisance being by vibration, noise, smell; and 
dust, the dust coming from a refuse destructor. 
Mr. Hughes, K.C., for the plaintiff, said that the 
only solution of the difficulty was for the defend-: 
ants to buy the plaintiff’s house out. They had 


bought all the private houses: in. Great College- |. 


street between the works.and Platt-street. The 
nearest point of the generator station from the 
plaintiff’s house was only 4o ft: or 50 ft. away. 
When the works were put in opetation in May 
last complaint was at once made,. but plaintic 
delayed taking proceedings from time.to time 
on the representations of defendants: that the 
nuisance, if it existed, would be put an end to. 

Mr. Younger, K.C., for the defendants, :said 
that his clients were trying to perform. their 
statutory duty with the. least, possible inconveni- 
ence to the public. If the, vibration did not 
cease as the result of what the defendants were 
doing, certain of their engines would ‘be taken 
away. 

In the result it was decided that it was a case 
for an early hearing, and the trial was fixed for 
January 10. 


oo 





PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 

25,462 of 1902.—G. CoTTON: 
Boilers: 
A hot-water circulating boiler,, with its. walls, 
grate, flue, and other heat absorbing’ surfaces 


* All these applications sre in the stage to which 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon ‘them can be made. 


Hot-water 








formed hollow, and each forming part of the 
circulating system (separately or collectively) 
and provided with heating chambers in one or 
more parts, and so arranged as to produce a 
zigzag passage for the smoke, etc., through 
which chambers the water also circulates. 

25,926 of 1902.—W. W. HowE: Water-waste 

Preventers. 

This invention is designed chiefly to prevent 
the apparatus from continuing to siphon after 
the measured supply is exhausted, to prevent 
the liability to bursting of the tank occasioned 
by freezing, and further to enable the downh- 
pipe union to be attached to tke siphon con- 
nexion by means of a brass connexion instead 
of having brass to iron as_heretofore. The 
apparatus 1s constructed of wrought iron, 
copper, or zinc, and riveted under the well is a 
malleable iron ring or strengthening plate, 
through which the union of the siphon passes 


=e is tightened to the plate by a brass back 
nut. 


20,145 of 1902.—B.. A. SLADE: Flues and 
Chimneys for the Prevention of Down Draught 

; and for Increasing the Up Draught. 
The combination with an arrangement of an 
opening leading from the interior to the exterior 
of a ventilation flue, smoke flue, or similar 
chimney or other flue adapted to be fitted there- 
with, of a valve or valves normally suspended 
more or less perpendicularly in the opening and 
adapted to normally closé it, means to prevent 
the valve or valves opening inwardly into the 
flue or chimney, while the valve or valves are 
adapted to radially open outwardly, and thereby 
permit egress from the interior of the flue or 
chimney through the opening to the exterior 
atmosphere. 

27,905 of 1902.—T. F. SHILLINGTON and J. A. 
HANNA: Stables or Similar Outhouses for 
Horses and other Animals. 

According to the invention the floor of the 
building is provided with one or more surface 
drains, comprising channels or depressions, 
having the same longitudinal inclination as the 
floor, and’ having sloping sides provided witb 
ribs or corrugations adapted to give a 
good_ foothold to the horse, the ribs or cor- 
rugations being preferably curved in the 
direction in which the liquid matter or débris 
is intended to flow or to be swept, so as 
to offer little dr no obstruction to the thorough 
cleansing of said ‘surface drain or drains. The 
building is also ‘provided ‘with a tying-pin Or 
fastening device intended to permit of a more 
smooth and easy working of the halter strap 
through the slot or opening provided for its 
reception in the manger. 

28,054 of t902.—A. Dumas: Cooling and Heat- 
ing Apparatus. 

This invention relates to improvements in coel- 

ung'and heating’ apparatus. The system con- 

sists of sheets of corrugated metal with cor- 
rugations of uniform size or of increasing size, 
the said sheets being separated by. sheets or 
plates and adapted to be wound round a central 

‘pipe or tube or placed (after having been wound 

round a rod) in a tube. These tubes are used 


‘in the. construction of generators, refrigerators, 


condensers, radiators, and the like. 


1,254 of 1903.—W. MARSHALL: Hinged Joints 


of Window Casements and the like. 
In the hinge or pivot joints of swinging window 


\casements and doors, the employment: of ‘an 


interposed ring of balls or equivalent anti- 


‘friction devices between the fixed and movable 


parts of such hinges for reducing friction be- 
tween the working part and providing’ firm sup- 
port for the swinging frame, means being pro- 


vided in conjunction: with the ‘said joints 6r 


hinges for adjusting the interposed bearings. 

1,342 Of 1903.—J. J. CRESSWELL: Chimney 
Pots, Exhaust Ventilators, Street Lamp Chim- 

, neys and the like. 

A series of plates or vanes surrounding at the 

sides and above and below the discharge mouth 

of the flue, except for the space occupied by the 


flue in entering the coil, such plates or vanes 


having an open space between them, and every 
portion, or the greater portion, of the surface 
of such plates or vanes inclining in one direction 
to radial lines drawn from the centre of the cowl 
or from the centre of the discharge mouth of the 
flue, so that wind passing from any direction 
from the outside into the cowl between or over 
the plates or vanes shall be deflected always in 


one direction round an axis passing through or 


near the centre of the discharge mouth of the 
flue, causing thereby an eddy round the same. 
2,143 of 1903.—E. WHITWELL: Siphon Water 
Waste Preventers. 

This consists in arranging the parts of the 
cistern connected with the discharge pipe in 
such a manner that when the cistern_is filling 
with water, it imprisons a certain amount of 
air, which, on being released by .a small air- 
cock. constructed for the purpose, as occasion 
demands, allows the water to flow into the 
discharge pipe, creating a siphonic action. 
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2,060 of 1903.—E. CHauporr and F. G. K. 
Caston: An Automatic Electric Lift Gate 
Lock. 

In lift doors or gates, for guarding and closing 
the openings to lifts and lift wells, and sliding 
horizontally, collapsible or otherwise, the pro- 
vision of an automatic lock to each door, or 
gate, with mechanism for electrical and me- 
chanical operation contained in the one casing, 
controlled electrically and adapted so that the 
cage moving in said lift well or space can only 
be actuated or moved, if all the said gates or 
doors are closed, and that either of the. said 
gates or doors can only be opened when the 
lift cage is opposite to the said gate or door. 
4,295 of 1903.—J. ANGUS: Hinges. 
This invention relates to hinges for use mainly 
in hanging doors on their frames, and it has 
for its object to lessen the weight and cost of 
the hinges, while facilitating the securing of 
them on the doors and door-posts or frames. 
‘In lieu of making such hinges of two leaves or 
plates which turn upon their pivot pin to fold 
flat against each other, they are formed from a 
single leaf which is cut transversely, or has por- 
tions of it cut to fold upon the pivot pin, the 
cut parts when brought together being in one 
plane, and the screw-nail holes are suitably 
counter-sunk so that when the parts of the leaf 
are folded out, the main plate of the leaf or 
certain parts of it may be properly attached by 
screw-nails to the door-post, and the other parts 
cut from the leaf may be attached to the edge 
of the door so that the door may be swung in 
the usual way. 


4,809 of 1903.—A. TOMKINS: 
Wastes. 

The method of fixing and supporting traps, 
directly under sink bottoms, by means of two or 
more screws which pass through a grating or 
‘other metallic construction placed over the sink 
hole, engaging in lugs formed upon the inside 
of said traps. 


1903.—W. WICHERSKI and M. 
Apparatus for the Manufac- 


Traps for Sink 


17,099 of 
ROBINSKI : 
ture of Tiles. 

An automatic formation of ribs in roofing tiles 

which are delivered in the form of a hollow 

contact stream, comprising three or more tiles, 
from a nozzle, and characterised by the orifices 
which are provided in the nozzle or die plate for 
the formation of the ribs, being covered up 
during the delivery of the tiles and being kept 

-apart for the required length of time when the 

ribs are to be formed. 


21,505 of 1903.—A. A. TERRY: Door Stop or 
Door Holder. 

A door stop, consisting of a cam flattened at 
the bottom and rounded at its lower corners, 
capable of sliding vertically on a pin, a pin on 
which the cam moves, a box in which the cam 
“operates, stops on the cam and in the box to 
prevent the cam from revolving too far, a chain 
connecting the cam with a vertical lever fitted 
on the handle of the door. 


22,520 of 1903.—]. D. BENNET: Standards for 

School Desks, Seats, and like Furniture. 
This invention, which relates to standards for 
school desks, seats, and like furniture, has for 
its object to provide for attachment of the vertical 
post of a standard to its base plate without the 
use of screws or other fastenings which are 
liable to work loose. To that end the base plate 
is formed with .a dovetailed slot or recess, the 
length of which is slightly less than that of a 
correspondingly dovetailed rib formed on the 
underside of the vertical post of the standard, 
and the base plate is shrunk in attaching it to 
the post by heating the base to expand it, and 
enlarge the opening so that the rib on the post 
may freely enter, after which a wedge or fitting 
strip is driven in and the base cooled by water 
or otherwise so that it firmly grips the post as 
if made integral with it. 


22,521 of 1903.—J. D. BENNET: School Desks 
and Seats. 

‘This invention relates to school desks and seats 
which are adapted to be telescoped or raised 
and lowered and adjusted to suit pupils of 
different age, and it has for its object to so 
construct the end standards that the desks or 
seats may be rigidly supported at any one of a 
number of different heights without the necessity 
of permanently bolting together the telescoping 
parts of the standards. 


22,522 of 1903.—J. D. BENNET: Hinge Bracket 
S upports for Desks and Seats. 

This invention has for its object to provide a 
noiseless hinged or pivoted bracket for sup- 
porting top of a school desk or a seat which 
permits of the hinge desk top or seat being 
swung from an approximately horizontal to a 
vertical position or vice versa without risk of 
crushing the fingers of pupils seated at a desk 
or engaged in lifting the desk top or seat. 





23,553 Of 1903.—P. RoBINSON: Carpenters’ 


Combination Tools. 

The object of the invention is to produce a tool 
which will have all the functions of a saw and 
a try-square, without detracting in any way 
from the ordinary uses and purposes of each of 
these tools. In its general construction the in- 
vention contemplates forming the rear edge of 
the saw into a straight edge, graduated so as 
constitute a scale or measuring rule, and this 
straight edge constitutes an edge of a try-square, 
the form of which is inscribed upon the surface 
of the saw. The measurements of this scale 
begin from the forward face of the handle of the 
saw, which face is disposed substantially at 
right angles to the straight edge or back edge 
of the saw, and this face is further substantially 
in alignment with an opening through the saw 
plate, which facilitates the use of the tool. 


26,901 of 1902.—J. MIDDLETON: Rain-water 
Pipe Socket. 

This invention consists of an improved rain- 
water pipe socket for use in repairing broken 
pipes. When the pipe is broken, the uneven 
ends are cut off, and the two pieces are fitted 
into the socket, which has two lugs for enabling 
it to be fixed in any position on a wall. 


385 of 19003.—J. HALL: ALachinery or Appara- 
tus for Manufacturing Pipes of Armoured 
Concrete. 

This invention relates to machinery or appara- 
tus for making pipes, and tubes for drainage, 
lining walls and like purposes. The materials 
employed are stone, brick, burnt earth, burnt 
clay, waste pottery, furnace clinkers, cinder, or 
slag, or other like material, broken to the con- 
dition of coarse sand and mixed in convenient 
proportions with lime or cement and water, and 
used in conjunction with iron or steel wire, wound 
spirally or reticulated and embedded in the 
substance of the slab, block, or pipe, the amount 
of wire varying with the strength required. The 
action of the machine is as follows:—The ex- 
ternal casing or mould being in place and the 
cvlinder lowered so as to have the top level 
with the rotating table, a mixture of sand and 
finely broken stone, with water, is poured in, 
at the same time a cylindrical network or spiral 
of wire is placed concentrically around the cylin- 
der. The table is caused to rotate rapidly, and 
at the same time the cylinder rises vertically, 
the rotation of the table causes the mortar to 
fly outward to the mould, which also under the 
same centrifugal influence expands as far as the 
springs will permit. When the pipe is com- 
plete, the speed is reduced, and gradually the 
pressure of the springs forces the sections in- 
wards, and compresses the plastic mortar 
between the mould and the cylinder. After 
being subjected to this pressure for a few 
minutes the cylinder is withdrawn, and the tube 
or pipe and the external mould are removed to 
permit the pipe to set, another external mould 
being used for the next pipe. 


652 of 1903.—A. NICOLSON: 
ment and Sash Window. 
The invention relates to the hanging or hinging 
of sash windows in such a manner as to permit 
of theif being opened like casement windows, 
and to allow of the sashes being moved up and 
down when the window is shut or opened. This 
is accomplished by hanging the frame or case 
which contains the sashes on hinges attached 
either to cross pieces at top and bottom, or to 
a side standard, which may or may not be part 
of a fixed outer frame surrounding the window 

frame. 

13,218 of 1903.—D. N. ALLARD: Levelling 
Instruments. 

In a plumb level, a bar having a holding mortise 
and provided with top and side openings in 
communication therewith, an indicator casing 
seated within the mortise, and having transpar- 
ent top and side walls, the top being provided 
with an indicator or gauge mark and the side 
walls with degree indicating marks, a plural 
armed gravity indicator pivotally mounted 
within the casing and provided with designating 
marks or notches, those of the central arm co- 
operating with the indicating marks on the top 
and both side walls of the casing. 

21,012 of 1903.—J. STOTT: Afparatus for 
Filtering, Humidifying, or Disinfecting Air 
to be Supplied to Buildings. 

An apparatus for filtering, humidifying, disin- 
fecting, or otherwise treating air to be supplied 
to buildings, with two or more filtering drums so 
arranged and positioned with each other that 
the air to be treated must pass through the 
filtering medium on each drum before passing 
to a room or building, one or all of such drums 
being revolved either in the same or opposite 
directions, to churn the air during its passage 
through the drums and thoroughly filter, 
humidify, disinfect, or otherwise treat the air. 

22,204 of 1903.—W. OATES: Combined S?it- 
ting Trough and Life Rail for Swimming 
Baths. 

The object of this invention is to provide a com- 


Combined Case- 





bined spitting trough and life rail which wij 
be built into the walls of the bath, so as to leave 
said walls flush and without projections. The 
invention comprises the employment of a num. 
ber of longitudinal blocks, preferably composed 
of enamelled or glazed ware or similar materia] 
to the walls of the bath. The blocks are built 
into the walls of the bath at about the position 
the scum channel is usually placed, and they are 
channelled out or recessed longitudinally in such 
a manner that a curved surface is presented to 
direct the spittle down into a longitudinal trough 
formed by the upwardly projecting longitudina} 
rim or rail. This rim or rail is of such a sectiog 
and thickness as to afford an easy grip to 4 
person in the bath. The rail is curved or bent 
over inwardly to prevent the contents of the 
trough from washing back into the bath. The 
front of the rail is level or flush with the surface 
of the wall beneath, and the trough being formed 
behind said rail is removed from view. Suitable 
outlets are provided at intervals to drain or 
empty the trough, which may be so arranged as 
to be flushed by the splashing of the water from 
the bath. 


22,842 of 1903.—F. BLIVET: Construction of 
Floors, Ceilings, Walls, and the like. 

This invention has reference to the construction 
of floors, ceilings, walls, and the like, and more 
particularly to arrangements in which blocks or 
slabs are fitted transversely between iron girders 
or joists to serve either as a ceiling or flooring, 
or as a filling or pugging. The main object of 
the invention is to provide for easily altering 
the effective widths of the transverse blocks or 
puggings according to the distance between the 
joists, so that one size of blocks or pieces will 
serve, between reasonable limits, for various 
widths of joists. To this end the blocks or 
pieces, instead of being simply oblong form, are 
made in two parts separate from each other on 
a diagonal line, along which they can be 
adjusted relatively to each other, or in other 
words, triangular or wedge-shaped blocks are 
used, which are fitted to each other in pairs 
along their longer or inclined sides. The angles 
at one or both sides are cut away, and the 
arrangement is such that, by sliding the blocks 
more or less to the right or to the left within the 
limits permitted by the cutting away of the 
angles, the effective length of the said pugging 
blocks can be varied at will, so as to properly 
fit and fill the space between the joists. 


22,873 of 1903.—H. N. JASPER: Block for the 
Construction of Chimneys and similar Strute 
tures. 

A block for use in constructing chimneys, con- 
sisting of artificial material with a comparatively 
large central orifice running vertically through 
it, concave portions on the top and bottom faces 
extending from the central opening to the out- 
side faces of the blocks, which are arranged to 
be placed one upon another and to form with 
each other horizontal joints, the opening formed 
by the adjacent concave faces of the blocks 
being capable of being filled with cement. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXOHANGE REPORT. 


December 10.—By PERKINS & SONS (at 
Southampton), 
Southampton.—22. Cumberland-pl., f., P.......e0000 
By WILLSON & PHILLIPS (at Rochford). 
Rochford, Essex.—Market-sq., house and s., u.t, 
SOF UR, Ys ME Ny Obs cccsccaccsncuseeacasessses-es 330 
— &c., two freehold houses and s., q.r. 
3 





£1,700 


Plaistow.—Pelly-rd., freehold premises and plot 
OF TANG GALOUNNE, Disssccesasesccassccooscccssecessece 1,000 
By BRODIE, TIMBS, & Co. 
Kilburn.—Douglas-rd., f.g.r.’s 1192. 14s., reversion 
in 82 yIS....... se spucesaredsescnecsuns eucnacauecaoessebeses 2,91 
By GRAVES & SON. 
Bayswater.—48, Talbot-rd., u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 11/., 
GIDE E Oho csccveticcceh cap isecce sexcccirccoceessdisevibsssccsact 620 
By A. SAVILL & SON, 
Somers Town.—26, 27, and 28, Chalton-st. (s.), 
AUG. 9B) VES: 5 0) CON Vil. Mele: cua cccveceaaese's. s00 
Caledonian-rd.—11 to 17, Charlotte-st., y.r. 222/. 5 F 
also i.g.r. 112, 108., u.t. 38 yrs., Fal. Z8lesse.croee 2,065 
Bowes Park.—17, 19, 21 and 23, Clarence-rd, f., 


1,460 





Sg Steiner aednactomepeeniaietin 1.60 
4, Brownlow-rd., f., y.r. 552. Hisece 825 
6 and 8, Brownlow-rd., f., y.r. 87. 1,115 


By WEATHERALL & GREEN. 
King’s Cross.—11, 12, and 13, Manchester-st., u.t. 
5$ and St yrs., gr. 221. 68. C7. 142/.......sceve0 390 
Camden Town.—192, High-st., and 4 and 4a, 
Buck-st. (business premises), u.t, 26} yrs., 


TOUTING PAGO, cess condsvctctsciwanccotsnicseesansaes 2,150 

14, and 14a, Buck-st., u.t. 26} yrs., g.r. nil, 
WEP OSE MOM: cos: ccsrvcsssscconsssecias Scbuccexsspiases 65 
Tooting.—82, 84, and 86, Trinity-rd., f., y.r. 1307. 1,680 


Stepney.—~ 1 to 11 (odd), Burdett-rd., u.t. 61} yrs., 
VODON., Ware SIGE GS: scsscaccsssseressssnessoses 1,80 
By NORMAN & SON (at Stratford). 
Leytonstone.—4 to 18 (even), Gladstone-st., u.t. 
77 yrs., g.¥. 32/., W.r. 1661. 88. ......000 caskenoasase 
1 to 6, Lavender-gr., u.t. 81} yrs., g.r. 191. 10s, 
he er eee debe forccstorcceccceses 
Upton Park.—1 to 19 (odd), Florance-rd., and 41, 
Redcliffe-rd., u.t. 80} yrs., g.r. 43/., w.r. 169/ 
By TOMPKINS & CAPPER (at Abergavenny). 
Abergavenny, Monmouth.—12 and 13, Cross-st., 9.060 
(8.), with warehouses in rear, area 602 yds.,f. 


$3 3 
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14, Cross-8t. (S.), f.. YT. 50%, ...cccccsresvece sesseeeeee £1,025 
chapel- -rd., The Laurels and Inglewood, f., y.I. 
Gilu cacadencarsstccsdedcsngae cacusec! <occdaqaunquccucasevacss 900 
64, €6, and tS, Park-st., f.. y.¥. 461. 163. ....... 65u 


December 15.— By DAVID BURNETT & Co. 
Winchley.—High-rd., Belle Vue and The Limes, 
f., Fels DUGG... cnscraccvescssceseceesccssessceseccovecceses 
om HERRING, SON, & Daw. 
a. —333, Brixton-rd., u.t. 46 yrs, g.r. 110., 
BOOK wnigsenssccesdvéviiesstdeas pccquagcsavecuasésaceces 
By L&VENS, Son, & HOARE. 
Beckeuham.—6, Fox Grove- rd., u.t. ed yrs., 
11., Po s-ceveeee neadeseeaiscecsuecescsenececse Spares 
By "FREDK. PERKINS. 
¢‘lapton.—59 and 61, Clifden-rd., u.t. 61 yrs. g.r. 
RON WER Riis Reis. ines cdonsasuacdidescascusaanasanies 570 





7, Lesbia-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 7d. 103., e.r. Bil. eee 330 
By REYNOLDS & EASON, 
West Smithfield.—22, Cloth Fair (s.), and 1, Red 
Lion-passage, area 1,038 ft., f..y.r. L162. 16s. 1,300 
Komerton.—238, Wick-rd. (s.), f., W.r. 272. 23....... 3s) 
@v J. HAXELL & SON (at Mason's Hall Tavern). 
Covent Garden.—Bow-st., The Grapes p.-h., u.t. 
14 yrs., y.r. 115., with goodwill........ eeeseeceees 3.350 
ffy MILES, Sons, & DEFFEE (at Mason’s Hall 
Tavern). 
#outhgate.—Chase Side, The Bell, b.-h., with 
house, shop, and stabling adjoining, fs, ¥¥; 
WAG RUM fatcncdedccvecdainacacacteddcdevinesdvedacniuane<es 1,560 
December 16.—By DAvib J, CHATTELL. 
¢hislehurst.—2 and 3, alia 5 Ut. 98} yrs, 
g.r. 100, wr. 620. 4 egeudeedeneceseudeees 490 
la, Edward- ter., u.t. “OE yrs. “gt. 4l. :0s., 
Bake Wh ccccvsivnsusns sibiigduthtiscréess «Cvasuedduucuvedssanan 200 
Bickley-ter., f.g.r. 8 26/., reversion in 98 yrs. ... 610 
: i allington, —Bridge-rd., stabling, y yard, &., u.t. 
S50 Vite Webs THN, ViPo Ute. ccaceccsescuces gaceenees Me 370 
By C. RAWLEY Cross & Co. 
Shepherd’s Bush.—Devonport-rd., f.g r.’s19/. 10s., 
POVORSIONN EID 04 VO ca cavaccdcatecsrnccdvanccecovssese ‘ 560 
Thornfield-rd., t g.r.’s 14/., reversion in 74 yrs. 425 


2, Ellerslie-rd., u.t. 61 yrs. g.t. 60.108. er. 33/. 295 
By EASTMAN Bros. 
% eee Rise, The —_— Mission Hall, 


Fis Porckapancaecacccce cussed savadancvasaaqedtatucccscseagusas T5V 
By FURBER’S. 
Fulham.—1, 3, 5, and 7, May-st., wir, 119%. 12s. 
also i.g.r. "302, 0. OF YP Sin Behe Gls caccacssescsce 1.10) 
By Foster & CRANFIELD. 
€ammersmith.—22, King-st., profit rental of 704. 
ROP NOE GEM cc cosa csrucasacecccraxe ererrer eietasevadsedhces 630 
By JOHN STOPHER, 
Yorwood.—4, Lancaster-rd., u.t. 70} yrs. g.r. 
Ole CU AUN casccudcaveacsondscsaaceccacadacdccaescsuses 600 
By SWAN & WOODCOCK (at Stratford). 
Strattord.—78, 82, and 84, Windmill-la., u.t. 
AT FPR. 2" TE. LOG... Wes COL 1 GSccccccwdesccocisesss O85 
Sow.—22, 24, and 26, Fern-st., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 
DU, Wiig WibeiG ln RUM iagecasacneseccusagucdaccsaecdcesasse 365 
Leyton.—99, Grove Green-rd, (s.), u.t. 80 _ Ay 
OE RGF Sle cos catgcescepaccsecedecasececdesacasatsss 295 
By ARTHUR BARTON (at Sydenham). 
Sydenham,—26, Wells-rd. (8.). f., @ 1. 350. ..sseeeees 450 


; December 17, —By BE ARD & SON, 
Notting Hill.—164 and 178, Lancaster-rd., 
OO GIRS WF ES0., Vibe MMW: ccveustaeccsd<cnssecssasese 1.690 
198, Lancaster-rd. and 43, St. Mark’s-rd. (s.), 


ut. 60 yre., g.r. 82., y.T. 700. ... 725 
224, 328, 230, 234, 236, 233, and 240, Lancaster- 

rd. vu.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 462., y.P. 3601, ... .. 3,635 
75,79, - St, Lancastsr- rd., u.t. 42 yre., gr. ‘Sd., 

ViUor Baie evencdnccadescuanewascessctaatseretaasscdscccasesd 2.005 
Lancaster: “rd., Lg.v, 100., u.t. 42 yrs, gr. | 190 


Mad dington—4, — pL, u.t. 35 yrs., g.r. 10/., 





er. 552. ... siavatda anidedvenexcsssasdac 455 
By NEW BON, ‘EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
stoke Newington. —2, Lordship- “pk. u,t. 59 yrs., 
g.r. 12/.,e.r. 701. . ; a 59) 
Woodford Green, Essex ~- and 5 . The ‘Ter., u.t. 
613 yrs., g.r. ‘9L., y.r. 801. ciadelpiaxcedatenecas 80 
STIMSON & SONS. 
@attersea. —Battersea Pk.-rd., f.g.r. 18/., rever- 
SOM IE OUI Mile ac, vu ccasleacocscecces vvnestacsorascechiss 190 
attersea—Kilton-st, f.g.r.’s 92/., reversion in 
ot hl ee ee aed ees ee mere 3,105 
- Culvert- rd.. “fers 27/., reversion in 60 yrs. ... 3,245 
Fulham, —Garden- row, f. g. r. 15/. (half-share), re- 
MORMON NEO VEBs  .cccacrocs ccssscencusccacuocscaties 200 
Wotherhithe—2.9 and 3u1l, Rotherhithe New- rd. 
+ (s.), Ut. 2) yrs., gr. 1, y.r. 251. 215 
Vermondsey .—12, Dockhead, u.t. 284 yrs., “gat. 
BMbr ai Mele ON cata tesco cadence dathe treats cstesats 310 
Harringay, 93, Rutland: guns., U.t. 86 yrs., 
OER Oe VC Gabe occ xscciesva scacssonsubecesvasbacieanes 270 
Prixton,— 28, Sudbourne- rd.. Ut. ™ yre., ots 
72. 108., e.r. 404, ; mee 435 
By Woop & LOAC H. 
Fdmonton.—4, 8,12 18, 2u, 26. ! £8, 34, and 36, St. 
: Mary’ srd.. ut 67% yre., gr. 341.,W.1.1751.105, 750 
- 21, 23, and 25, Westoe-rd., f.. w.r. 581. Cl Serene 560 
ood Green.—10 and it, Dagmar-rd., 7 w.r. 
“= 10s are 670 
2 By HAMPTON & Sons (on prem: '$e8).. 
aida Vale,.—17s, Sutherland-av., u.t. 50} se. 
$.r. 211, »p.. cor eecces WU 
‘ December 18, by tH. T. CHEW. 
¢ytonstone.—459, Grove Green-rd., u.t. 93 yrs., 
£0, 51.53.,yr 231. eee 250 
le By STOCKER & ROBERTS. 
yea 9 68, Limes-gr., ut. 51 yrs, g.r. 5) 
ANY bndn sicusess cacvaeveniccecsaiesavavavdddeceeres castes 250 





ve By A, J. SHEFFIELD. 

Canning Town.—59, Burnham -st., with farrier’s 

Oe Ris Cty wens cae Cees eee rengs lay eee gest ea 350 
oplar,—203, East India Dock-rd. Bho »  & 

39 yrs.er. 4 ,y.r. 89... aan 345 


ou used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
» shige rent; Ig.r. for leasehold gound-rent; i-g.r. 
bond mproved ground-rent; g.r. for ground- -rent ; PF. 
deecchala’: f. for freehold; ¢. for copyhold; 1. for 
wr. fe d; p. for possession ; e.r. for estimated rental ; 
Vr. fon er eekly rental; q.r. far quarterly rental ; 
r yearly rental; ut. for unexpired term; p.8. 

per annum; yrs. for years; la. for lane; st. for 


s 
: 


| 20x10 best blue Bangor 13 2 
17 





street; rq. for road; 

” eq. for square; pl. for place; 
pa Bg terrace; cres. for crescent; av. for avenue; | 
€or henicners yd. for vard; gr. for grove; b.h. 
page r-house: p.h. for public- house ; o. for offices; | 

*heps; ct. for court. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS, &e. 
8. d. 

Hard Stocks........ 116 6 per 1,000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 

Grissle® .cccccccs 118 0 ” ” ” 
Facing Stocks ... 212 0 a ” ” 
Shippers ..... aenaces 2650 yw ” ” 
Flettons...... cesses re -. at railway depét 
Red wire Cuts ... 113 0 a ” ” 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 0 ‘i “= ” 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 ns ” ’ 
Best Blue Pressed 

Staffordshire... 4 4 0 ” ” aa 
Do. Bullnose ...... 410 0 ” ” 
Best Stourbridge 

Fir : Bricks... ... 48 0 " ” ” 
GLAZE™ BRICKS. 
Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers.......13 0 0 fe ” ” 
PIGIMIOED soc cccccosace 12 0 0 “ ” ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats ...... e 17 0 0 ” ” ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 * ” . 
Double Headers... 16 0 U ae ” ” 
One Side ani two 

Met iucecadessccas 19 0 0 ” ” ” 
Two Sides and 

one En ......0. 20 0 0 ” ” . 
Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints.........00. 20 0 0 ‘ a - 
Best Dipped Salt 

Glazed Stretch- 

ers and Headers 12 0 0 ” ” ” 
Quoins, Bullinose, 

and Flats eoccese 14 0 0 a ” ” 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 ” ” ” 
Double Headers... 14 0 0 - ” ” 
One Side and two 

BG cinco 10 6 6 ” ” ” 
Two Sides and 

one End ......... 15 0 0 ” ” ” 
So 

Sq Cl 1400 ” ” ” 
sone Quality 

Whiteand Dipped 

Salt Glazed...... 200 y less than best. 


s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand ............. 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
"THamies HAMAR ....c<eccccccessaeses 6 
Best Portland Cement . . 30 0 per "ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime ... 21 0 

NorE.—The cement or lime is exclusive "of the ordinary 

charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime ...... cedanea ... Lis. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire Clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 
BATH STONE—delivered on road wag- s. d. 
gons, Paddington depét .............. 1 64 per ft. cube. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms Depot........ccceeee eeiaeuece - <« 
PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depét, Nine 
Elms depét, or Pimlico Whraf....... 31 0 ” 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depét, Nine 
Elms depét, or Pimlico —— a 
8. 


Ancaster in blocks ....... 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly, depot 


Beer in blocks ....... FG ” ” 
Greenshill ,, PA es “ ” 
Darley Dale in blocks... 2 4 ” ” 
Red Corsehill 2 5 “ ” 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 0 oa ” 
Red Mansfield BS 2 


YORK STONE—Robin _ Quality. 
a. 
Scappled random blocks 3 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depét 
6 in. sawn two sides land- 
ings to sizes (under 


40; TE. GUPIERe on osc cceece 2 3perfoot super. ,, 
6 in. Rubbed two sides 

Ditto, Ditto...... pacduans 2 6 - ‘ 
3 in. Sawn two sides 

slabs (random sizes) .. 0 11} - ‘a 
2 in. to 24 in. Sawn one 

side slabs (random 

GIZOB YK « ccascactacasecescccsas * ” 
1} in. to 2in. ditto, ditto 0 6 
Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube “ 
6 in. sawn two sides, 

landings to sizes(under 

AQ TC.GUDGY ccscccaccesecs 2 8 per ft. super. ” 
6 in Rubbed two sides 

Ditto ...... ocaseccessucccs = ” 
3 in. sawn two sides 

slabs (random sizes)1 2 pa - 


2 i eat faced random 
es ul Wood (Hard ‘Beay in blocks 23 per ft. cube. 
6 in. sawn both deld, rly. depét. 


’ . . sides landings 27 per ft. super. 
deld. rly. depét. 
= oo » 3in. do. ti ww @ 
SLATES. 
in. in. £ 8. 


d. 
6 per 1000 of 1200 at rly.dep. 


20x12 13 6 is pS 
20x 10 best. ‘seconds » 1215 O “ “ 
20x12 » pe » 1810 0 pi ‘ 
16x 8 best 700 “ 
20 x 10 best blue Pertma- 

CG viriaadcazsavess . Wise ai - 
16 <8 best blue Portmadoc 6 12 6 a a 
2¢x10 best Eureka un- 

fading green......15 2 6per 1000 of 1200atrly.dep 
20x12 best Eureka un- 

fading green...... 17 26 aa Po 
18x10 a a 12 10 0 a “ 
16x 8 ae aa 10 50 - Fé 
20x10 permanent green 11 10 0 ra ‘a 
| 18x10 a - 9100 ms ee 
6x 8 * 6100 eS 


1 





PRICES CURRENT (continued). 


TILES. 


8. 
Best plain red roofing tiles...42 
Hip and valley tiles ...... 3 
Best Broseley ti'es............... 50 
Do. Ornamental Tiles .........52 
Hip and Valley tiles...... 4 
Best Ruabon Ked, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 


d. 








Do. Ornamental Do. ......... +60 0 
i fe 4 
i aa aee 3 

Best Red or Mottled statf- 
fordshire Do. (Peakes) 51 

Do. Ornamental Do. .........008 54 
BRN BNO iin ccncadcadsodsudane 4 
Vatey CHOB oo .cccceccsacce 

Best “ Rosemary ” 

OR CI sci cacsrnccces 

Do. Ornamental Do , 

Hip tiles ....... aaa 0 pe 
Valley tiles .........c000 oe 3 § 
WOOD. 

Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 
i OU TNE BE TRe cccctnedeseacasacs 

WaT RONG BE ©. cvnccastscacsccasacsscce 

Battens : best 24 in by 7 in. and 8in., 

and 3 in. by 7in. and 8in. ..... ° 

Battens: best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6 ... 

Deals 5 SOCOM... cccccccssceses qnenduee 

po as 

2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in...... 4 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 6 in. 
Foreign Sawn Boatds— 


lin. and lj in. by 7in. .......... nae 

Me OS ccc sates gacsacseacaudagreasecaioreeis 
Fir timber : Best middling Danzig 
or Memel (average specification) 
CCUG i5 << cacassacacasan:scusdeascdceanes . 
Small timber (3 in. to 10 in.)...... 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.)........ ° 
Sa ECON INNIIE < ce tarcccuesenadqrusudeans 


Pitch-pin? timber (30 ft. average)... 
JOINERS’ Woop. 


White Sea: ip yellow deals, 
eI OR BU inc ccasacededieieacanen < 
OM OE OUI ss cccatccessqineiessines 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in, by7 in. 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 1lin. 
3in. by 9 in. 

Battens. 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Third yellow deals, 3 tn. by 11 in. 
SEG STR. ..ccces abendeescasqseuaacees 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 

Petersburg: first yellow deals, 3 in. 

13) waddedddendeoscaate . 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 
Battens ...... aaaae 
7 yellow” “deais, Sin. by 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. pote 
Battens.,..... dadauataladagiidiaianen qandaeee 
Third yellow deals. 3 in. by 
Ri Wels dnceacuaed cnanesesesecadaatane 
Do. 3 in. GE eS San ccncstqucecinacas 
PURI 50... dncaacasdsceedaiaacadiaessie’ 

White Sea and Petersburg :— 

First white deals, : ~ by 11 in.... 

aa in. by 9 in. ... 

OLE ILM 

Second white deals, : yo by oe) in, 

Ae ee in. + fhe 9 in. 
of 

Pitch- -pine : i ciciicetctiasaiian i 

Under 2 in. thick extra ........... 

Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes .. 

Oddments ......... iadhd<duanecshtduat 
Seconds, regular sizes ..........06. a 

Yellow Pine Oddments... ............ 

Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube . 

Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

ea WG 1G, CRI i cccncccieccscsces . 
en tx, cu. dnaensblaudakaasusaas 

Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft.cube ... 

Dry Wainscot Oak, i ft. sup. as 
RENOWN “sccancaestaaxaee gugusaseaia 

# in. do. “do. 

Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Tabasco, 

per ft. sup. as inch  ........ccccocee 


=— Figury, per ft. sup. as 


Dry Walnut, ‘American, per tt. sup. 


as inch........ didahiguudaaucekidisataaaie - 

NON OT NIE ooncccd teesiatdacacsdensice 
American Whitewood Planks— 

Pe as CR io oa ccasccncaectecescs aceaeee 


Prepared Flooring — 


1 in. cy 7 in. yellow, planed and 


MEUM na daccdacaneahesscstesadaasesatnana 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
| A I 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched Waisecdacdscadsseanmaeaceaceta 
1 in. PA 7 in. white, planed and 
QI oss caicsidasdactasdssatnsanueaasa 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
WAAROROD coi cccccsccccaccesssncseacae 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
WURROINOE occa cacccsasscauacdcenaten 


2 in. by 7 in. yellow, matched and 
beaded or V-jointed boards .. 
fin. by Zin. do. do. do. 
lin. by 7 z in. white do. do. 
Lin, by 7 in. do. do. do. 


11 
6-in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7-in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, 


0 per doz. 





” ” 


6 per 1,000 ” ” 
0 per doz. ” ” 
0 


” ” ” 


9 per 1,000 ” ” 


6 « 
1 per doz. ” ” 
8 


” ” ” 


0 per 1,000 , ” 


» ” " 
r doz. " ” 
” ” ” 


At per standard. 


0 per 1,0C0 at rly. depot. 
7 per doz. ” ” 
0 per 1,000 ” ” 
6 


£ad @ad. 
1519 0- 1610 0 
l4lv 0 110 0 
1110 0 1210 0 
010 O lessthan 


7in. and Sin. 
1 0 Olessthn best 


010 Oy » 
9 0 O 10 0 
810 0 ¥10 0 
010 O more than 
battens. 
100 © 
At per load of 50ft. 
410 0 56 00 
450 410 0 
$312 6 315 0 
800 310 0 
215 0 300 
850 315 y 


At per standard. 


23 0 00 
21 00 2210 0 
17 0 0 1810 0 
1810 0 20 0 0 
1710 0 19 00 
1310 0 1410 0 
1510 0 1610 0 
lllv 0 1210 0 
2100 2210 0 
18 0 0 1910 0 
1310 0 15 0 O 
0 1700 
0 1600 
0 1210 0 
1310 0 1406 0 
1300 H4Wv0 86 
wo0100 
1410 0 1610 0 
1310 0 1410 0 
1100 200 
1310 0 1410 0 
1210 0 1310 0 
910 0 1010 0 
1600 18 0 0 
010 0 100 
33 0 O upwards. 
2200 2409006 
2410 0 2610 0 
200 00 22 0 0 
036 0 4 6 
02 6 0 3 6 
02 3 EE. 
050 O56 6 
007 008 
0 0 64 _ 
009 00l 
ers¢é.¢38¢ 
0010 010 
1700 200 
040 = 
Per square. 
013 6 017 6 
014 0 O18 0 
016 0 11 6 
011 6 O18 6 
012 0 014 0 
014 6 O16 6 
011 0 O18 6 
014 0 018 O 
010 0 Ol 6 
0 6 013 6 


&e. 


In London, or delivered 


Railway Vans, per ton. 

8. £8. d. 

Rolled Steel Joists,ordinary sections 6 5 ° m2 Oe 

Compound Girders, ” $3 ¢.. €°O'¢ 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordinary 

BOCEIIIID onccseeresrecctccass eusleanatheaes 466 Gia OTE OC 

TIE IO sc sicaiccsacescactacanscacace 850... 815 VU 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 

includiag ordinary patterns ....... g 6 8 & 6 


(See 


also page 687, 








THE BUILDER. 





























CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 










CONTRACTS. 
























































































































Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. | Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by | Tender iets 
| 
} 
Tron Fencing at Playground, Society-row, Garsarbe-rd| Glasgow Corporation...... sees A. B. M’Donald, City Engineer, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow ... ....+ Dee. 28 
{ron Swing Framing do. do. | do. do. 
Timber ee iti do. | ho | > | = 
Ci ox an rinals \e 
$00 lineal yards Wrought- iron ee Hurdles..., Warrington Corporation ...... | T. Longden, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Warrington............ do. 
Church, Longmorn... "| R. B. Pratt, Architect, Town and County Bank — Eigin aes do, 
99 Houses, =. Mountain Ash... | | Saez ‘Club Soren saree on 4 is W. Millar, Architect, nee DAMN cicenmunaernsvene eee om 
1, street, Min ccck accu puatasooresmearace sen USTEES,...0000 sas rose sbuaysoesasee : 
fea Denes and Gtahinee, Hurworth-on-Tees ......66 seoee eosvensoness | Clark & Moserop, Architects, Darlington ...... essen do. 
Draining, Paving, &c., Maud-street .........00.-eceree ec cceee | Levenshulme REDOs cos 0500 ssevseeeeseae) J JEPSON, Guardian Chambers, Tiviot Dale, Stockport .. aascuneseh’ do. 
Electric Capstan, &c. . «| Govan Corporation — Secacanabserbn | 'T’. C, Parsons, Borough Electrical Engineer, Govan, N: — Spanactckoeark do. 
Furniture & Fittings, Public Library, ‘Lower ‘Kelvin-st| Dublin poses an sepenecsveneepibeynest ‘| City ar chitect, Parone ee on ae Cork Hill, Dubling.................-! Dec. 29 
STOPES ...000 coors panseshenasnpernsss Oxford Corporation. ................00s0s| | City Engineer, Town Ha xfor pacseeeses sauces | Dec. 30 
*Temporary Tron School, Gorton .. sceaaees nee = Urban District Education Comtee.| C. 'T. Singer, Town Hall, Gorton..... sacecesessenesdunesetencsesce waceebeaey | do. 
Hospital Foundation .... Bos vs Bedlingtonshire U.D.C. ..............06+ | J. E, Johnston, Surveyor, Bedlington .. Macdoucusenecoues «i Dec. 31 
Disinfectants... Chesterton R.D.C. ........cccccsecseeee| Je F Symonds, 9, Benel-street, Cambridge do. 
Additions to Parish ‘Council Offices, Hopeman .. ae C. C. Doig, Architect, Elgin ............cccce. do. 
sa Work, re, oc ey ees ci ote iS. Staffordshire Smail Pox Hpt!. Bd G. Green, Town Hall, haseaiauee ~ dgnmemammmnetenns qibeliscatenseccdvaks - &. 
oTem -avilions &Observation Bloc ra dies’ ° i 
ies an: sama? ht Tubes and 100 Ferrules... Hartlepool Port and Harb. Com. . |. D. Hawkins, Engineer, Town Hall, HartlepoOl.eesersesseressersesserees| Jan. 2 
2,000 ft. run 6 in, by 10in. Granite Edge Kerb .. roe ‘seein Corporaticn .................. FE. J.C. May, Borough Engineer, Brighton... .........cccseee “| do. | 
4,000 ft. run 12 in. by 6 Pa eg nel Kerb ... ceoeaeeneice = _ * 
4,000 ft, 12 in, by 6 in. Granite Flat Channel ............... 0. | 0. 
Putvate Btrect Works ROPING Yo... coscSsccescspecssesc0c4 SOUR D URIs os cceseonipesstansictsainere W. W. Cooper, Surveyor to Council, Slough .........00. eceasenve| do. 
*Dressed Granite Kerb and Channel ...... Soascogseseennt SOOURUS Borough ‘of “Brighton... Weetshs Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton... eiseunes wal do. 
*Coastguard Station, Herne Bay ................665- saESRAbaisaoe Works Department, Admiralty, 21, Northumberland-avenue, | “W.C. do. 
Private adios nanny —_ see seeees| Whitley and Monkseaton U.D.C. .... J. Moore, Surveyor to Council, » Whitley LU See seceet ie 2 
Team Labour for Street and Roac or 8. oo 0. e ‘ 0. 
Street Works, Parade and West-street..................ss000 | PONE PTIAN WDC. cssssccevccsssescs see P. R. A. Willoughby, Eng. and Surv., Dist. Coun, Offices, Pontypridd} Jan. 4 
900 yds. Stoneware Pipe Sewers at Pwligwann. &c. ...| do. do. do, 
ree tl ay c., Glyntaff payor eon: sccashes do. > * 
Steelwork, Glyntaff Canal Bridge. Treforest ............... 0. oO 
Paving, &e. me 2 8 Streets ......... . Salford Corporation .. ese Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sattora anes eaten One, 6 
Renewing Sanitary Appliances, Elm Grove Workhouse Brighton Guardians ..........00.....6-.. H. 3S. Reed, Parochial Offices, Prince’ s-street, "Brighton... Ruabarcesiss conten do, 
*Bath & Lavatory Accommodation, Devon-rd. vonaaitied Managers Poplar & Sick Asyl. I Dist. | J. & W. Clarkson, 136, High-street, Poplar, E. ... gue do. 
Cast-Iron Tank, Longford Depot ......... csaeserere .| Warrington Corporation .. ..-, J. Deas, A.M.Inst.C.E., Bank House, Sankey-street, Warrington ~ do. 
Stable, Hayle Station, Cornwall................0++ ere eS ee coccsevcsccsscses.| NGIneer’s O fice, Plymouth Station ...... sipsahantacesaesnae may do. 
A UMIIIED MPIININL 5 oncnnbsaspavscsasaensecssnonansovoskepsseess concatet Bedlingtonshire UDC... mE 8 Johnscon, Surveyor, Bedlington ... scat) GAD, 6 
Furnishing New Council Room, City Chambers ... | Edinburgh Corporation. Ais .| R. Morham, Public Works Office, City Chambers, ‘Edinburgh a do. 
IE NI on ccs cnnccuncunsinvie resi vnesaeicnsnteees ...| Bedlingtonshire U.D.C... .| J. E. Johnston, Surveyor, Bedlington ............... nee do. 
*Supply and Fixing Window Blinds, Brook-street | Lambeth Guardians ............. esasease | Guardians’ Offices, Brook-street, Kennington, S. gE. saccedoce ssxeeut do. 
*Fire - head Iron Staircases, Margate and Leytonstone’ West Ham Union ............ sosssseeeeee| Clerk’s Office, Union Workhouse, BIGVCOMEURNO 1B, -sasceqssiess socqscssessel do. 
Public Convenience, Cook-street ................ccsseceneeeees Glasgow Corporation............s00+0.00 | J. Lindsay, Office of Works, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow. cedencutasuslsy Jan. 7 
*New Labour Room, Newington Workhouse, Walworth) Southwark Guardians .................. |G. D. Stevenson, 13 & 14, High-street, Cheapside, 1 9 A ee ese do. 
Electric Light, Town Hall and Library ...................66 | Bo’ness Town Council . secscseeees| Mr. Liddle, Electrical Engineer, 28, Rutland-street, Edinburg ae do. 
103 lineal ft. of Stoneware Pipe Sewer, &c................6 | Tunbridge Wells Corporation... Bevascate | J. Cave, Sanitary Inspector, 10, Calverley Parade, Tunbridge on Jan. 9 
Extension of Car-Shed in Oswald-road................0cc00008 Kirkcaldy Corporation .................. | Surveyor, Public Offices, Kirkcaldy oe setiasseseaes do. 
wee pein -— ree age ree rig tii eanacbees | teed Sewn pee Bsceoeetges i Warren and Stuart, Engineers, Me Hope-street, : Glasgow ean caw an veras ~ 11 
Cove’ oncrete aud Granolithic Service at Limerig} Eastern District Committee ......... 0. 
*Carnegie Library at Manor Park .............. ies cc] SONBE Biome TD. ...ciclovsocses .. Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, East Ham.. do, 
Underground Telephone Pipes Manchester Corporation ........ .... City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester ovespsce nee do. 
Drainage Work at Rooting Bee A Asylum . ., Metropolitan Asylums Board.......... A. & C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. ... sestenwest Jan. 8B 
Pe eRe RL REMIND spss ok xbosciasesssbanviceavaesbasvsucurreasec Kingston-on-Thames Corporation... Borough Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston-on-Thames.. SAG do. 
*Alterations to School Buildings in Bancroft-road ...., Hamlet of Mile End Old Town G’ns. J. M. Knight, 35, Bancroft-road, Mile End-road, E,...............se0c0000 | Jan. 14 
Alterations to School, Bancroft-road . ....., Mile End Old Town Guardians... J. M. Knight, Architect, 35, Bancroft-road, Mile Hnd-road, E........| do, 
School for 200 Infants, + saga Quakers s Yard ......| Merthyr Tydfil School nnn Bhavets J. Liewellin Smith, Architect, 50, High-street, Merthyr Tyatil . ssoues| “alic~ Se 
Road Materials and Cartage... len Hailsham R.D.C... wees) EB Catt, Clerk to Council, a7, London-road, Hailsham....... aadenteneess & do. 
Offices, St. Mary’s-gate, Derby | os seseseseseeees., Derbyshire County “Council. couaaaeaatea J. Somes Story, County Offices, Derby .. Jan. 27 
“Additions and Alterations to Victoria Hall ............. Sunderland Corporation ............... J. Eltringham, Architect, 62, John-street, ‘Sunderland 2.000000". Feb. 1 
Repairing, &c., Old Parish Ch. of St. John, yes Rev. D. J. Llewellyn = .................. H. Waters, Architect, Beaufort, MONE - cscssxonnanne weave No date. 
Additions to Shotton Schools .. Ss. W ilkinson, Architect, Mosley Chambers, Newcastle-on- Tyne : do. 
Alterations to 22, Widemarsh-street... .. Hereford Co-operative Society ...... W. W. Robinson, Architect, 10, King-street, a - eeses j do. 
ae eapeeniee at Pontypool, Mon .. Messrs. Swash & Bain, Architects... Midland ey Chambers, ——— ERD S -ssveccccssces ~ 
\*Office Building in Gt. Smith-street, Westm Palgrave 0 ctoria-street.... suneseubeveniescees eescedesees 0. 
Furniture, &c. . secccesseseseee! Hawick Hospital Committee simoeaes| Ae DMRS Architect, Bridge-street, Hawick... seccegeees "| do. 
Alterations to thirty- “five Dredger Bucke ts ceseeseeesesees) Hartlepool Port & Harbour Comee. J. D. Hawkins, Engineer, Town Hall, Hartlepool seas coeueas i“ do. 








PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 





Nature of Appointment. 






By whom Advertised. 





eee tL Lk RCN Oa CL. 
Resident Electrical nenwemanateg for pirememned 
*Sanitary Inspector ... 
Naa hace ha cactus scngssou tsk cesssisssisiasobavdies (ousaccee 
*Surveyor and Water Engineer suvabaeebbosint eooesansaeraianee 
















*Clerk of Works... 
*Building Inspector ... 





OTP R Oe Renee een eee eee nce eer eeeeeee 


Dublin Corporation. .., 

.| Leicester Corporation .. 

.| Bermondsey ee. Council .... 
Aldershot U.D.C._.......... 


Paignton U.D. C.. 


....| Hearts of Oak Benefit Society” 
.. ..| Shanghai Municipal Council ..... 





ie Not stated . 





Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in thie Number. 


oof LODE. scsese 


= iS aoe see 
DOUCs. sevdconbiesccesisskcecasises 





N ot stated . 


CORO Ree eer eeneeesesscerens Prerreri ee ete 


160 Shanghai Taels. per a A RE 2 o00ees cecccs coe ces ceseee cen ees 














Public Appointments, xvil. 
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PRICES CURRENT (continued). 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


LONDON.—For wiring for electrical lighting of certain 
car-sheds and sub-stations in connexion with the Londen 





METALS. a ee M. &_C. (Amounts should have been stated.) County Council Tramways :— 
= Ged 8ad NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, B. Thomas, Ltd.... £4,420 0 | Jackson Bros. ... £2.539 5 
fk im ili ks <a: Ot 8 0 o| and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the | Ellis & Ward....... 4,023 0| W. J. Fryer....... 2.60 10 
<eaffordshire Crown Bars, good an authors. Sunderland & Co. 3,263 0} Marshall & Co., 
merchant quality...........00 ice Oo OO Oe S10 6 We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- WJ. Furse > ia ‘ $ ae ¢ Leytonstone*.. 2,208 0 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars”..... le Ie O-... _ cations. Par oe estab 
fo Mild Steel Bars .........seceeeeeee ms S150... 9 & 6 Lette: s : * 
rs or communications (beyond mere news items) 
sited Iron, basis price ............ 9 5 0... 910 0 which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT LONDON.—For the electric wiring and fittings, &c., at 


galvanised .. 


se ae 0. 
”(#And upwards, according to size and gauge. ) 


&heet Iron (Black)— 


DESIRED. 
All communications must be authenticated by the 


Whalebone-lane Higher Elementary School, Stratford, "E.. 
and for _hot- “— apparatus, Shipman-road School, 


Custom House, E., for the Education Committee, West 


iit sizes to 20 ead oa name and address of the sender, whether for publica- | H; 3 ¥ 
.- Urdinary Is tyes oS oe ng te tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous ps pig ian J Jacques, architect, 2, Fen-court, Fen 
a % Ss osrcietaan we SO vce — communications. 


We sre compelled to decline pointing out books and 























Electric Light. 











oeeinary wah eee y quality— giving addresses. Shipman-. Whalebone- 
£0 20 & -sssrscccccceessorcececesereese tee 1215: One. 2 — Any commission to a contributor to write an article, | alin & Son i 0 oir 
Orainary sizes to 2g.and24¢.13 50... — or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is Bakewell & (0.* «.... gues pie ee ame £48 6 6 
” ” i ~14450.4 — given subject to the approval of the article or drawing, acces. | qe: Tae 
when received, by the Editor, who ret th h Burroughes & Son ,,. S76 BS 6  ...cce 1,061 8 0 
sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best sae to reject it if unsatisfactory. The nine h ~tey t | Detries & Son ...........00% 71213 0... 830 12 
Ordinary Sizes tO 20 G. ...sceeceeeeee O Ou —_ acai Uhm, mami ae tin aa i ¢ — y the | Donnison, ena 8 Silien, 
” ” b g. and 24 wa 16 7 0... fin sarily imp], rte acceptan ag sania neat Go. ; ; -~ @ Ps s08...¢ 18 
. vanes oe ow “ ply ee prance. Durell & Co Sm ge 973 8 9 
‘ ed Corru ih Sheets— .1l communications regarding literary and artistio mpire Electrical Co....... O61 B Ounce 1115 6 0 
— sizes, 6 ft to 8 ft. 20g.1215 0... matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those | J- T. Halsey .................. YB a oe 932 7 6 
2g. and 24 B- 1350. fee relating to advertisements and other exclusively Haselgrove & Brooker ... 1,200 8 6 ..... 1,491 0 8 
” . 26 g. vised 140 0 ove pee matters should be addressed to ae ) eae << - _aeades “692 0 OU 
ecko aa < eo = 705 
pest Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. enor Se IOS ey a EON Rokk ans ee 
to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thiKers 1115 Ou. — Reedman & C0. .......0..+. 74712 0 wees 1207 7 0 
- Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g.and sig. 12 sr O. _ We ON So cn ta GS @ 3 -ciu 773 9 0 
+ ¢ ein em Se, TENDERS. Tamplin, & Makowski... 873 0 0 cess 1104 ¥ 0 
Cat, ails, A ee ; 0 915 Communications for insert: Foup, Curtis, GCo, ...... 66 0 © ...... i ge 
2 (Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) should be addressed to “The ee” ued cena } Wilson Rie sraeneemnneoe sane ” ° sae nae 
us not later than 10a.m. on Thursdays. (N.B.—We| W. Winn........... ve 988-10 6 1,276 0 0 
LEAD, &e. cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by eee “Hot Wi digi Militias 0: ; 
Per ser in London. | the architect or the building-owner; and we cannot a ore ee 
£8.d.  £ 8. d.| publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the Shipman- Whalebone- 
{Leap—Sheet, English, 3 lbs. and up = ae 5c oo amount of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the } road. lane. 
RR Re t 6. = lowest Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional | Alin & Son ............005 £767 18 0 £834 5 0) 
IBN DG cers eccecsectcassavessssccesescetea 16 Wt 6: = cases and for special reasons. ] Bakewell & Co, 1,209 17 0 1.870 2 0 
TAME TIOD sccvenesineosvsesicceses eS a) a Brightside Foundry Co.* 558 0 0 *764 0 0 
zisc—Sheet— * Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. eee EHOED dacumnases 880 O Occ 980. 0 y 
Vieille Montagne .......... veoeeeetOn 26 5 0... — 70 - ° , P sc ie tonsicoegeanane . vr cee, Ly 0 
ae wie OG = BINGLEY (Yorks).—For erecting a villa residence, | Dargue, Griffiths, &Co.... 794 0 Q. ...... 1.008 :9 
Bromley-road, for Mr. W. R. Dawson. Mr. W. Rhodes | Defries & Son .............. 877 19 6 wa... 1,251 3 8 
CoPPER— Nunns, architect, Bingley, Yorks :— Fe he BENE acu anssccasasee SGT © cc 850 10 6 
Strong Sheet............ ameteeen perlb. 0 O 103... _- Masonry.—J. Totty, Bradford Howorth & Co...........06 . oe ee 95815 U 
TPTHIN. cccosestoes cecereveveccereseccs ” 0 11}.. — Joinery..—S. Town, Bingley “ee Ae or OC) - ewes 1,085 uv O 
IGE VIGNE ccacesacectctecescces pe 0011 — Plumbing.—A. Bolton, Bingley ” Lancashire Heating Co.... 616 0 0 ...... 872 0 0 
BRASS— Plastering.—Spurr & Sons, Bingley ...... 39 10 R. H. & T, Pearson ....... ee . 1,182 10, 0 
had MOON csvcsivesecescevsser 9) O O10... — Slating.—W. Thornton, Bingley .......... 3 0 heal aiden a pes 0 : aca ae Z 0 
TO Von? he eedtivcccssctteadt a Oo OT... a eedman & Co....... ie” gt ik Eo 2,0 2.0 
Tix—English Ingots... a Date me £701 7 oo $68 8 6. 48 
S0LDER—Plumbers’ Mathes PE ROCrr % ad ¢€.. — Tamplin Makovski ... .. om 8 6: oo. 1,109 10 0 
TINMEN’S secseresseees sereerers oe 008.  — _BIRMINGHAM.—For the superstructure of Univer- | Troup, Curtis, & Co. »..... 735 8 9... 1,047 0 O 
BIOWPIPG .....eereeereeeereveee ace 009... — sity Buildings, Bournbrook, for Birmingham University. | Werner, . Pfleiderer, & 
Messrs. Aston Webb and E. Ingress Bell, architects, 19, | _ Perkins..... COT -O 2.23: 971 19 0 
Queen Anne’s-gate, London, S.W. Quantities by Messrs. |} Watford Engineering Co. — 965 0 0 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 



























15 02, pin Raga een satele ciscvaacwuacuniey 2. per ft. delivered — S.W.:— 
, fourths.... ciesacscccticcccee, aGIe eslie & Co. £214,751 0 0] Shillitoe & 
at’oz. thirds iccrdssisecescsscaceusscduatal | GUM a im McCormick ‘ Son ........ £176,500 0 9 Ph wg ay cde nine shops, Norweod-read, 8.5, Mr. 
a “ope: TARE. : yt sleegagalh 209,876 0 0] Gowing  & 44 4 Guy, architect, 4, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
FRO TIMES cagisescuccsaitccescvaas eantce SEs F.G. Minter 193,892 0 0 Ingram... 176,000 0 0O 96 2 
» fourth®.. ccc, 8d) | Moss & Sons 184,230 0 0| W.dd.Webb 175.987 0 0 Hollingsworth £9,202 een Oe ae 
$202. thirds .... aagercesseascuccdst Sattar (ae a Parnell & Vickers&sSon 175,630 0 0| Line. 8.905 0 0 We t&Ri hard: 335 0 0 
” oh eam suistgoveses, SM ra es a ee 183,360 0 O|Sapcote & erga F 3490 0 0 Pills em! ~~ ; 
Fluted sheet, 15 oz an ae. + Longley & Sons... 173071 0 | Pearce” $000 0 0] Taylor, 6481 0 0 
thon! ae “a : CO. sso. 182.779 0 0} Watt Bros... 170,881 11 6] Orfeur | © olin wa”. eae * 
j Hartley's Rolled. Plate... by me ei Bowen & Kerridge & Hedges ~695 0 0 Richardson & Ae . 
a a te ad. pa Sons ....... 180,500 0 0] Shaw ...... 164.800 0 O| Roberts 77599 0 S 4 
1 : 21d. Willcock  & T. Rowbot. oberts ......-.. 7.599 0 Mc cccucne CT20 UC 
‘ ” ” ” ” Co 179.533 0 0| ham. Bir Blyton & Sons 7,400 0 0} Ellis& Turner, 
OILS, &e. Bunsley  & wakiaiieh Coates ........ - 7,246 9 O| Aldersgate-st.* 6,254 0 0 
£s. d. Baca sedaces 178.888 0 0 (amended)* 151,827 0 0 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or ee. Fergallon 0 1 8 Smith&Pitts 177,400 0 0 LONDON.—For 12,500 tons of rails, &c., for the recon- 
Gie ” * = sono bartels. ” ; ; = eae struction of certain portions of the County Council's exist- 
. in drums.. = 0 2 2} CROYDON.—For making up Carew-road and other oo ae oe sao 
‘Turpentine, in barrels........ * 0 3 8| streets, for the Urban DistrictCouncil. Mr. R. M. Clart, 
4n drums a 0 310] FS.L, Town Hall, Croydon :— Track Rails, &e. : 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 19 0 0 Ellen-avenue, Coulsdon. Jacobs, Bros. & Co., Bessemer acidorbasic | 
Red Lead, Dry ... ASS 19 00 steel at their option i cxsieehadaensaacaa cena’ deg ae 6 UV 
Best Linseed oI een cs perewt. 0 7 6 ke _. socencececes nneecs = =“ ato d *. Peis _.. | Steel, Peech, & Tozer, Ltd., acid steel .. 49,825 0-0 
WOCKNOMM TRAE. 226, cs ccvessdeccecs wma s1air eee . omenes sss £799 |p & W. Maclellan, Lid., acid steel... 48,899 13 2 
Carew-road. Barrow Hzematite Steel Go., Ltd., acid steel yon 8 0 
Nf PIINs ccucaccnanccascdede Byes dmunc¢ les > : 
VARNISHES, &. ae | eens. tise, rie % We hinian Ei base See ceo 
Per gallon. ree Sons.. <anacnee itcham™ ........000. £506 steel... 44,501 14 2 
F 3 & 8. d. Bolckow, ‘Vaughan, & Coy ‘td., “London, 
con ee Oak NWAMUNAIN 0 ccaceuctscseuuacthsssees 08 0 acid steel tendered fOr * we emai eeeee 43,748 . D~ On 
Pile Cong Oakes éseccczaassscs 010 6| DARTFORD.—For drainage work, children’s home ;| The Lorain Steel Co. {. see 43,389 3 0 
re Pale Elastic Oak 012 6] and 830 ft. of sewer from Manor Gate to Leyton Cross, | White & Co., Ltd., basic ‘Bessemer steel. Pica 43,353 1 0, 
bh xtra Hard Church Oak 010 0O| for Guardians and Rural District Council. Mr. Harston, | M. Korten, basic Bessemer steel... coccteee. 43,250 0 G, 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of A.M. Inst.C.E., 8, Hythe- yt Dartford :— Bolling & Lowe, basic Bessemer steel.. wee 42.414 8 2 
ew yay sesuusieeaegeme evs tenvenses abeccuies Sescesecccce (O24. OF) G Nowten....c< £997 0 E. Lamble ...... . £418 14 0 = & Co., basic Bessemer steel............ 42,065 19 0 
tine Elastic Carriage ..,..... cecccccccsscesccssccee § 0-12 6 | W. Bayliss ...0. 84 12 ? W. BF. BIBY s.<0s.s 393 0 UO & Vv. Maclellan, Ltd., basic Bessemer 
ap ar Pale Elastic Carriage Pinadiaes sess 016 0} T. Adams......... 554 0 0] Ellingham  & op ninwn Lae 
Finest jafag code ee "Gi cneeeNaioNna : a 0146.6. Page ....... 52519 0 Sons.Dartford* 384 0 0 Charles Fre re, jun. . ‘basic steel .. secenecone «MAneene 6 
Silicsscccouchducscueuccacesud eos 8 0 3 sing 500 16 ee PAD casns ‘ 
Gxtra Pale French Oil spent accom ae 110 a iy asc Slot Rails, de 
— Flatting Varnish.. . O18 0 Earl of Dudley's Round Oak Works, Ltd., 
bs nag oe at ae oar: SCNT SAGO occa aca cicatdlcocecunnmemans saaamenens aa £49,755 0 O 
UE ou ica vee skeicgencuccivaccncssaatcomancacecac, OP WME GU smart Oca emieanceeninneenseutetiess , 
Best Japan Gold Sigs z : ENNIS (Ireland).—For water tower and pump house —_ Bros. & Co. nea acid steel = a 7 : 
Best Black Japa 00. oeseeescococccccccccccccce ceecsecereree 0:16 0 at the Asylum, for the District Lunatic Asylum. Mr. F. | Barrow Hi sematite Steel Co., acid steel ...... 47.748 10 0 
— and Mahogany Stain’. Mipidiandididen ee a, re a — ig ag = Scott, Ltd., basic Bessemer steel ....... veces 44,673 5 0 
= sa a" decescseecscceccosccesese <= Goo G Michael McNamara, Quin, co. Clare? ....... £700 M. Korten. basic Bessemer steel ............... 40,297 17 6 
i englaag ; aes. Orie eee Charles Frére, jun., — a estes 38,013 5 0 
Co., basic Bessemer stee . 37,035 0 0 
French and Brush’ Polish i : = ; HUNSTANTON (Norfolk).—For alterations and addi- Heng Ant agg Tener. Ltd., acid steel..... 30) 923 0 0 
See peer ee tions to dining-rooms, for Mr. S. Stanford. Mr. Geo.| Bolckow, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd., acid steel. 36,871 12 6 
———_ Se —_— Post Office-lane. Quantities by the Frodingham Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., Don- 
architect :— ster, acid steel *.. 36,461 15 0 
‘ W. H. Brown...........+- £492 | R. Shanks.............00. 208 | Remind Maine 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. W. A. Bonelt .....s.ccces 455 | W. F. Smith. 399 — - quantities zyiand as far as ‘ie. 
front HE BUILDER " (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT R. Dye paacdaaecéccsaaceuche 4471S. Hipwell, Wisbech* 359 ments by steamer allow ..... .. weee 35,958 10 0 i 
prop - pesto ng th = as the = Usted, Kingdom, at F. Southgate..........c0 4285 Fe, ROOD se scctd ccckssese 32, | Bolling & Lowe, basic Bessemer steel. Raadanede 34,896 19 2 , 
Eutope, America, Australia, New Zealand, go China Pe eee White & Co.. Ltd., acid steel..... A Oeeeeerencrene 34,649 10 0? 
fc. 3s r annum. Remittances (payable to J. MOR AN) Pp. & W. Maclellan, oars basic viceameae 
bo to the publisher of “THE BUILDER,”| NLONDON.—For repairs and_redecorations at 64,| steel .. tevsssseserseee 34,067 12 
Avenue-road, St. John’s Wood, N.W., for the Trustees of | The Lorain ‘Steel Co. t die cdndanaasaaesddnandanne 33,979 0 0 


SUBSCRIBERS i in LONDON and 
the SUBURBS, 
by Brepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. on annum (52 


lumbers) or 4s. er (x 
c 3 numbers) can ensure 
receiving “‘ The re itder oy F Friday Mornixg’s Post. 


Corderoy, Selby, & Corderoy, 21, Queen Anne’s-gate, 




















the late Rev. N. Jennings. Messrs. Cowell & Shaw, 
architects and surveyors, 49, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. : 
Melbourne...... eeatee — 0 | Meek £157 10 
59 15 


eeedeceeeseeseess 





CIDE cdccccucuccveusdsies 





















[A tender was submitted by the Shelton Iron, Steei, 
and Coal Co., Ltd., for a portion only of the slot rails, but 
this was not considered. J 

t Will not accept penalty for delay in delivery. 





[See also next page. 
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LONDON .—For alterations t» the entrance fiom High- 
* street, Clapham, to the second portion of the Clapham 
car-shed, forthe London County Council :— 
ED RADAR cccccessivssesdovcies pbenloaken £457 9 5 





LONDON.—For new road and sewers, Plumstead, for 
Mr. H. N. Grenside. Mr. F. E. Windsor, surveyor, 22,. 
Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. :— 
J. Sevens £2,305 0| Lawrence 
Kavanagh & Co. 1,900 0 TRACKED? .....<0000 
eee 1.833 0] Kivlingback & Uo. 
W.&C. Fiench... 1,830 0! Peill & Sons, 

| BromleyCommon 1, 79 





LONDON.—For the erection of the Electrica] Stan- 
Aardi.ing. Testing, and Training Institute at South- 
ampton-row. Mr. G. D. Martin, architect, 3, Pall Mall 





ousene £15,487 | Gough & Co. ......... £14,544 
Bh, DAOVAUE 00000050008 15,400 | Lawrence & Sons... 14,386 
F. G. Minter . 15,000 | Patman & Fother- 
Dove Bros. .......... 11,875 BUTIRIN oss ovecesasecss Aaoee 
Jerrard & Sons ....... 14,747 | Holloway Bros....... 14,300 
Coils & Sones ......... 1 £80] J. Carmichael......... 14.260 
C. F. Kearley ......... 14,5,9 | Perry & Co............. 14,155 





LONDON.—For the erection of new premises, Gough- 
square, E.C., for Mr. H. C. Knowles, exclusive of fixtures 
and fittings. Mr. C.. Watkins, architect and surveyor, 
Glebe House, She: borne-lane, E.C. :— 

Foster & Decksee ... £22 660 | J. Greenwood, Ltd. £20,767 
Hall, Bedell, & Co, 22,340] Patman & Fother- 








Lascelles & Co. ...... 21,948 eee 20,573 
Colls & Sons .......... 21,790 | W. Downs ........ .s. 2OA88 
(aawrence & Sons... 21 288 | Ashby & Horner*... 19,957 
BE, TVA .uiscse00secesss 120,900 | 

LONDON.— For new premises, Fetter"ane, E.0., with 


two fire-re isting staircases, in accordance with drawings 
prepared by Mr. C. Watkins, Glebe House, Sherborne- 
lane, E.C. :— 

Collis & Sons .......... £10,890 | Patman & Fother- 





Ashby & Horner ... 10.83% EOGRAM: asccacscvece £10,273 
Lascelles & Co. ....... 10,765 | W. Downs............. 10,233 
H. Lovatt ......... © 10,750 | J. Greenwood, Ltd.* — 9,968 

LONDON.—For erecting shop, 2), Rye-lane, Peck- 


haw, 5.E., with residential flats over, for Mr. E. Swiffen. 
Mr. E. J. Strevens, architect and surveyor, 246, Camber- 








well-road. Quantities supplied :— 

Falkner & Sons....... £2,4%3 | Hooper & Son .. ...... £2,145 
Little & Senecal ...... BRIE GE, PATKOR  oosisccscocccs 2,135 
Massy & Sons 2,462 | W. V. Goad............. 1.958 
Balaam Bros. ... FTE SS ST ee 1,917 
G. Neal......... DPGT 1 Oi MIMD” 5.5 osccccccseccccs 1.399 
G. Newton ............ 2,150 | 











LONDON.—For the supply, delivery, and erectien at 
the Deptford pumping-station of two six-cylinder com- 
pound pumping-engines, with all accessories complete 
jor the London County Council : — " 

The Thames Ironworks, &c., Co.. Ltd. ... £59,473 





Fullerton, Hodgart, & Barclay, Ltd. ....., 34,273 
J. Musgrave & Sons, Ltd. ...........0.00.... 29,700 
WANG, BI ooo soi oso sscshisdiecoeoccoocccs 28,740 
Fleming & Ferguson, Ltd. ...............0... 25,850 
Clayton, Goodfellow, & Co., Ltd............. 24,430 
Richardsons, Westgarth, & Co., Ltd........ 23,500 
Yates & Thom, Blackburn*® ,..... ............ 22,698 


PRET T 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Ghlef Ofice.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Herway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


Yorkshire Stone. 
GOPIMATHA GIVEN FOR EVERY D. 
Pig ESORIPTION OF ROLD 














LONDON.—For making borings along the suggested 
lines of the additional southern outfall sewer between 
the Plumstead railway station and the Deptiord pumping- 
station, and of the prcposed high-level sewer trom 
Plumstead to Catford, tor the London County Council -— 

S. F. Baker & Son £1,038 9 0 
rT. Doewra & Son... 
Le Grand & Sutcliff* 








LONDON.—Foundation for hydraulic engines, southern 
outfall sewer enlargement, Crossness outfall, for the 
London County Council :— 

Js B, Bquined® Co, o3..00600.0.5- £260 





LONDON.—For temporary screen chamber, southern 
outfall sewer enlargement, Crossness outfall, for the 
London County Council :— 

PAM DUVOUR RCO, sive svesssvinene sans cescsnasensesucs £107 





RAWMARSH (YORKS).—For three beds of Waddel’s 
patent regenerating furnaces, Parkgate, Rawmarsh, for 


Urban District Council. Mr. E. O. Watson, C.E. Quan- 
tities by engineer :— 
seneseeasussde cosseussone cose 060 


R. Dempster, Elland* 


STROOD.—For making up short length of roadway, 
Meopham, for Rural District Council. Mr. W. Brook, 


A.M.Inst.C E., District Surveyor, Strood, near 
Rochester :— 
PASE OO NBMEDD 55 05555s\covoensiossatessovenseesacsen £107 15 
iP MMRIAD = cox ccslea senses sibecscebepsepiss-oaseese ves 95 0 
rice: Son, ROCHOSEL™ ....csccess: secssovssees 7 0 
Surveyors’ estimate,......ccccccccesees Ssssene ose 100-0 





SURBITON.—For jthe construction of a road, 800ft. 
Mr. W. E. Hewitt, surveyor, 22, Buckiggham-street, 


W.C. :-— 

W.H. Wheeler £1,187 

Cunningham, 
Forbes, & Co, 

Atkins & son 


1,186 
1025 


0 0 
0 0| 


Kavanagh 


Co.,Surbiton* 991135 4 





WREXHAM.—For the erection of a minister’s house: 
Wern, Minera, for the Welsh Congregational Chap2l, 


Wern, Minera, near Wrexham. Mr. T. Rees Evans, 
Dinorivie House, Johnstown, Ruabon :— 

Lobert Roberts...... £317 10 | T. Llewelyn Davies, 

Samuel Moss’ .,...... 298 18 Rhos, nr. Ruabon* 287 17 
John Harrison ...... 295 0 











W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No, 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





Ly 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS oF 
BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials, 





HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
incorporating the Ham Hill S Co. 
_ Son, The I ai Rag coy. C. Track a 

Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 

Somerset. 

London Agent:—Mr. E,. A. Williams, 

16, Craven-street, Strand, 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lays 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and te 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed, 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, B.C, 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [Teyphins No. 4 
METCHIM & SON{ ° 3: GreMaNTs Lake ko” 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES," 
For 1904, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/-Poat 1/1. 








BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARX, 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Ln. 


Chief Offices: Great Western Chambers. Bath. 
London Offices: 18, Great Western Road, Paddingtor.. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 





PILKINGTON &CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, £.C. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloneeat Asphalte, 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTR. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 

















THE CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS 


EWART’S 
‘“‘EMPRESS” 
SMOKE 
CURE 


Chil eh ee il hl al i 


we 


EWART & SON Limtep 


346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “SECTION 55” POST 


—* 








VF Val Val Val Mal Mal Vol Val Va Vs Vs VsP RSP" RS" NSA Ss". 


DURING AN EXPERIENCE 
OF 70 YEARS WE HAVE 
FOUND NO SMOKE CURE 
SO SUCCESSFUL AS THE 
‘“‘EMPRESS” 


RP aeF es Sal Nag NaF gO Meo FS oP Neg Neg PMP MesF Mes Mee P MFM * 
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ee a ee 


aé’ 


PREVENTS DOWN-BLOW 
INCREASES UP-DRAUCHT 





FREE 
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National Telephone: 6112, GERRARD. 


Telegrams: ‘THE BUILDER, LONDON.” 





RCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT Society. 


Founded 1850. 

The object of the Society is to afford ASSISTANCE to Architects, 
Architects’ Assistants, and to their Widows and Children. FRESH 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are URGENTLY NEEDED, and will 
be gratefully acknowledged. It is very desirable that subscriptions 
in arrear should be promptly paid. 

W. HILTON NASH, Hon. Treasurer. 
PERCIVALL CURREY, Hon. Secretary. 
No. 9, Conduit-street, Hanover square, W. 


UILDERS’ BENEVOLENT Institution. 


An ELECTION of PENSIONERS took place at the Otfices, 
Nos. 31 and 82, Bedford-street, Strand, W.€. on Monday, 





SEASONED 
WOODS. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 


WHITFIELD STREET, W. 
ENDELL STREET, W.C. 
and Railway Wharf, Wandsworth. 





INDEPENDENT RADIATORS. 


A Radiator that has no connection 
with hot-water pipes. Complete in itself. 


Ewart’s ‘Ruston’ Radiator. 


Self-contained and heated by ‘ 
No boilers to get out of order. Requires no attention. 


Catalogue & EWART & SON, Ltd., 





November 30th, when the Committee added all the eligible Can- 
didates—namely, Messrs. W. J. Beale, J. Godfrey, R. Shepherd—to 
the Pension List. y 

T. COSTIGAN, Secretary. 


LIFTS. Safety. Silence. 


ELECTRIC and HYDRAULIC “RELIANCE.” For P: 





[See Advt. p. ix. 


LUXFER PRISMS. 





or Goods. Lifts of all other types. Send for Lists. 





KARRI 


THE CHIEF OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
HARD WOODS IS SUPERIOR TO 
ALL OTHER WOODS FOR 


FENCING. 


Cheaper than Oak, and far more durable. 
Unaffected by moisture, and lasts a lifetime. 


Requires neither paint nor creosote to avoid 
decay. 


Extensively used by the leading Railway 
Companies. 








ANY STYLE MADE TO CUSTOMERS’ 
SPECIFICATIONS. 





For further particulars apply 


PURFLEET WHARF & SAWMILLS 


72, BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN, LONDON. ¥7?: 


ASPHALTE. 


THE SEYSSEL AND METALLIC | LAVA 

ASPHALTE Co. (ir, os 

ABPHALTE CONTRACTORS 10 THE i yORTE BaIDGn Co. 
[See other Advt. last page of literary matter. 








A High-Class UNDERLINING FELT for ROOFS, 
PARTITIONS, WALLS, FLOORS, &c, 
Perfectly Sound and Vermin Proof. 

NOT an EXPENSIVE 
Scented ATR ERAS SRE a 
Material. , 


“R HAIR 
BITUMEN” 


Used Largely as a Pugging. 


Engert & Rolfe, Ltd., "pore, roman 








BOYLE'S va 


LATEST PATENT 
“ ATR-PUMP ” 
VENTILATOR 


Has double the extracting power of earlier forms, 
and is one-half the price, 


HiGHEST AWARD FOR VENTILATION, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 
Two Gola Medals and One Silver Medal, 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Vusrriarive Exorsxena, 
No, 64, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON ; 
Mo, 110, BOTHWELL STEEET, GLASGOW. 


Archd. Smith & Stevens, (x873,204 


CLARK, BUNNETT, & CO., Ltd,, 


LIFTS. CRANES. IRON DOORS. 
Original Patentees of Revolving Shutters. 

NEW CROSS ROAD, 8.E., and 22, QUEEN STREHT, E.C. 

Nat. Tel. No.: 120 Deptford. Telegrams: ‘* Hoisters, London.” 


WAYGOOD LIFTS 


FALMOUTH’ ROAD, 8.E. 


OTIS ELEVATORS 


4, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 














LIFTS, CRANES, 


J. STANNAH, | 


SKIN MARKET PLAC, BANKSIDE, LONDON, 6.8. 





LIFTS. Dinner. 
Fixed Complete Patent Self-sustaining. 


8: HASKINS & BROS., 20, 22, and 24, Old St., E.C. 


THE 


LIFT AND HOIST CO. 


Sole Makers of the “PREMIER” LIFTS, 
REVOLVING SHUTTERS, and IRON DOORS. 


PREMIER IRONWORKS, DEPTFORD, S.E. 


EASTONS 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, 8,W, 


SELF-SUSTAINING LIFTS 


a en | 

HAND FOWE jLIFTS and HOISTS. 
. a Green-streetEngineeri 

Moffatt & Eastmead, Ltd. { yen pietengnecring 


LIFTS ano CRANES 


et ™FE ALDOUS & CAMPBELL, 


BELVEDERE BLDGS , SOUTHWARK, S.K. 


“ECLIPSE” ROOF GLAZING. 


MELLOWES & CO., Ltd., 
Sheffield, _ and 28, Victoria Street, s.w. 
OT-WATER HEATING, 

FOR ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 
Boilers of every kind, Hot-Water Pipes, Valves, Coils, &c. supplied. 
MESSENGER'’S E IC JOINTS are most Simple and Easily 

Made, and Perfectly Ri 
Patentees and Sole Makers of the Celebrated “* LOUGHBOROUGH” 
which require no sunk Stokehole, 
Plans and Estfmates and Illustrated Pamphlet free on application. 


MESSENGER & CO., Ltd., Loughborough. 


London 0 fice: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, SW. 


ANAGLYPTA 
SALAMANDER 


(ASBESTOS) 
RELIEF DECORATIONS, 


Sole Makers: THE ANAGLYPTA BRANCH of The WALL PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS, Ltd. 














Estimates FREE. 














Catalogue post-free on application, 





OLUMNS, PILASTERS, DADOS, &c 
SPECIALITE for SURROUNDING IRONoe 
BRICK CORES SHOWING no JOINT. 
—SCAGLIOLA MARBLE. — 
RECENT WORKS, 

New Travellers 'Olub, Piccadilly. 


Courts of J ustice, York. St. Ermin’s Mansions, 3. W. 
City Bank, Threadneedle-st. Theatre Royal, Cheltenhaa 


BELLMAN, IVEY, & CARTER, 
LINHOPE-STREEL, DORSET-SQUARE, London, N.W. 


MARBLE WORK of Every Desoription. 


MOSAIO PAVEMENTS from 7s, 64. per square yard. 


J. & H. PATTESON, 


OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


IMPERIAL STONE COMPANY, LTU. 


Paving in Slabs and ‘‘In Situ,” 
Silicated Stone Pipes, “""2%.2 °° 
J. W. BU'PLKR, Manager and Secretary 


Works - - EAST GREENWICH, S.E. 


ROOFING TILES. 


(VARIOUS COLOURS.) 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-facea, 





Windser Castile. 

















Also— 
PRESSED smooth-faced { XL. BenratLe, 
HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO., 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Blue Bricks. — Paving ‘Tiles. 


JEFFREY & CO.’S 
ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS.. 


NEW WEST-END SHOWROOMS: 
No, 31, MORTIMER STREET, 
Regent Street, W. NOW OPEN. 


Factory asp WAREHOUSE; 

64, ESSEX ROAD, ISLINGLUN, LUNDON, N. 
(near the Agricultural Hall). 

HIGHEST AWARDS at att INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 


HIGH - CLASS JOINERY, 
STONE MOULDING 
ds Se AND SAWING. 


B, E. NIGHTINGALE, 


BULLDEK, 
Albert Works, Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 














JOSHPH AIRD. 


TUBES + 
FITTINGS. 


SEWER VENTILATING SHAFTS. 


GREAT BRIDGE, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 





Works; Darwen. London Warehouse: 71, Southampton Row,w.c, © hKONDON: 46, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET- 


free. 346-350, Euston Road, Londoa, N.W- 
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Gas :— 

a Pk home & Wilkinson, Ltd. 
Artificial Stone :— 
Imperial Stone Co. Ltd. 
ArtMetal W: 

Hart, Son, Fear, & Co. Lt. 

Hill & Smith 

Strode & Co, 

White & Sons 

Wragge, Geo. Ltd 
Asbestos :— 
Cresswell’s Asbestos Co. Ltd. 


aepheiie’ 

runswick Rock Asphalte Co. 
Claridge’s Asphalte Co, Ltd. 
French Asphalte Co. 
London Asphalte Co, 
Pilkington & Co. 
Beyssel & Metallic Lava Asp. Co. 
Mien de Travers Asphalte Co. 

bad y he of all kinds) :— 

ag oe 


Bells, &c, :— 
Carr, C. 
Harrington, Latham, & Co. 
Blinds ag ge &. ):— 
Francis & Co. 
Haskins, 8. & Bros. 
Shingleton, A. J. 
Williams, G. A. & Son 
‘Blind Laths :— 
Bell. R. & Co. 
@ricks:— 
Bracknell Brick & Tile Co. Ld, 
Brockham Brick Co. Ltd. 
Builders’ Material Supply Stores 
Building Supply 
Burley, C., 
Candy & Co. Ltd. 
Chambers, H. 
‘Cliff, J, & Sons 
Dennis, Heiry 
Doulton & Co. Ltd. 
Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. 
‘Glenfield Prem er Brick and 
Terra Cotta Co. Ltd. 
Hartshill Brick and Tile Co. 
Itter, A. W. 
Lawrence, T. & Sons 
Newton, J, & Sons 
Richardson, A. & W. T. 
Rufford & Co. 
Sankev, J. H. & Son, Ltd, 
Smeed, Dean, & Co. Ltd. 
Stanley Bros, Ltd. 
Tucker, G. & Son 
Whittioosa Gentral Brk. Co. LA. 
Whitwick Colliery Co. Ltd. 
Woolliscroft, G. & Son, Ltd. 


rick Machines .— 
Jones, J. & Son, Ltd. 


Brashes:— 
Nicholls & Clarke 


Builders’ Brasswork :— 
Ashton & Green Iron Co. 
Cartland, Jas. & Son, Ltd. 
Evered & Co, Ltd. 
Francis & Co. 

Hart, Son, Peard, & Co, Ltd. 
Haskins, 8. & Bros. 
Hill J. & Co. 

Builders’ lronmongery :~ 
Ashton & Green [ron Go, 
Brookes & Co. Ltd. 

Buck & Hickman 
Uartiand, Jas. & Son, Ltd 
Colledge & Bridgen 


. & Co. 
Lockerbie & Wilkinson, Ltd. 
Nicholls & Clarke 


Carts and Wagons: — 
Barrows & Co. Ltd. 
Rowland Bros. 


Garvings :— 
Charrier& Marbut Carvings, Ld, 


Castings :— 
Ashton & Green Iron Co, 
Coalbrookdale Co, Ltd. 
Durhain Bros. 
Geiieral Iron Foundry Co, Ltd 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein 
Macfarlane, W. & Co. 
St. Pancras Ironworks Co. Ltd. 


Cement, Lime, &c. :— 
arnstone Blue Lias LimeCo, Ld 
Brockham Brick Co, Ltd, 
Builders’ Material SupplyStores 
Building Supply 
Burley, C., Ltd 
Davies, J. & Co, 

Ellis, J. & Sons, Ltd. 
Greaves, Bull, & Lakin 
Kaye & Co, Ltd. 

Nelson, C. & Co. Li 
Richardson, A. & 

Sankey, J. H. & Son, Ltd. 

Chimney Cowls :— 

Ashton & Green Iron Co, 
Croggon & Co; Ltd. 

Chimney Pieces(Marble), &c.; 
Ashton & Green Lron Co. 
Se@sions & Sons, Ltd. 

Cee Pieces (Wood): 
Ashton & Green Lron Co, 
Walker, W. & Sous 
White, J. P. 

Chimney Shafts :— 

Farse, W. J. 


ocks :— 

Potts, W. & Sons 
Cloisonne Glass :— 

Cloisonne Glass Co. 





ml 


Analysis of Advertisements. 


For Alphabetical List of Firms appearing in this List amd references to current Advertisements see qpposite Page.) 


Concrete Work :— 
Lascelles, W. H. & Co. 
Ward, B. & Co, Ltd. 


Cradles:— 
Palmer’s Travelling Cradle, L4. 


Cramps :— 
Cramptons 
ip Proof Courses: 
Doulton & Co. Ltd. 
Engert & Rolfe, Ltd. 
Stanley Bros. 
Vulcanite, Ltd. 

Doors (Armoured + ae hee - 
Mather & Platt, L 

Doors (iron, &c.) :-- 

Hayward Bros. & Eckstein 
Hobbs, Hart, & Co. Ltd. 
Lift and Hoist Co. 

8t. Pancras Ironwork Co. 
Whitfield, F. & Co. 

Door Springs and Hinges : a 
Cartier nd, Jas. & Son, Ltd. 
Lockerbie & Wilkinson, Ltd. 
Smith & Turner 
Winn, C. & Co. 

Drain Tests :— 

Pain, J. & Sons 

Drawing and Tracing Offices :— 
London Drawing&TracingOffice 

Drawing Tables (Draughts- 

men's, &c.) :— 
Jones, Allan, & Co. 
Electricity :— 
Croggon & Co. Ltd. 
Drake & Gorham 
Johnson & Phillips’ Electric 
Cable Works 
Verity's, Ltd. 
Ei 68, see Ae &e. : 
ws & Co, 
Clark, Bansett 4 & : Co. 
Cundall, R. & Sons, La (Oil) 
Durham Bros. 
Lewis & Lewis, Ltd. 
Reynolds, F. W. & Co. 
Sykes, H. Ltd. 

Facias, &c. :— 

Brilliant Sign Co., Ltd. 
Trenner, 8. & Son 

Fanlight Openers :— 

Cartland, Jas, & Son, Ltd. 
Hill, J. & Co. 

Felt :— 

Kugert & Rolfe, Ltd. 
McNeill, F. & Co. 

Fencing and Gates (Wood) :— 
Astell Brothers 
Karri (Parfleet Wharf & Saw 

Mills, Ltd. 
Rowland 1 om 

Fencing (Iron) 

Ashton & he Tron Co. 
Hill & Smith 


Fire Escapes, Staircases :— 
Ashton & Green Iron Co, 
Hayward Bros, & Eckstein 
Mooregate Engineering Works 
St. Pancras Ironwork Co. Ltd. 


Fitepres mroonmns, Partitions, 


B. & 8. Feiding Gate Co. 

Columbian Fireproofing Co. Ld, 

Dawnay, A. D. & Sons, Ltd. 

Dennett & Ingle 

Doulton & Co. Ltd. 

Excelsior and Phenix Fire- 
proof Plates 

Fawcett, M. & Co. 

Hayward Bros. & Eckstein 

Homan & Rodgers 

Jones, Fredk. & Co, 

King, J. A. & Co, 

Lindsay, Neal, Pig Ltd. 

Lindsay, Wm. & 

tandon —e Plate Wall 


New Expanded Metal Co. Ltd. 
Non-F ammable Wood &c. Co 
Flint Paper — 
Oakey, J. & Sons, Ltd. 
ture, &c.:— 
Oetzmann & Co. 

Gates, Kailings (Iron), &.:— 
Ashton & Green Iron Co. 
Coalbrookdale Co, Ltd. 

Hill & Smith 
St. Pancras Ironwork Co. Ltd. 
Young & Marten 


Glass Paper, Em Wheels: — 


Oakey, J. & Sons, Ltd. 

Glass (Plate and Window) ,— 
British 'Luxfer Prism Syn. Ltd. 
Farmiloe, G. & Sons, Lta. 
Farmiloe, T, & W. 

Nicholls & Clarke 
Pilkington Bros. Ltd 


Glass (Stained, Painted, &c. ):— 


British Luxfer Prism Syn. Ltd, 
Farmiloe, G. & Sons, Ltd. 
Farmiloe, T. & W. 

James, W. & Co. 

Lavers & Westlake 

Nicholls & Clarke 





Glazing :— 
Braby, F. & 
British Tater ing Syn. Ltd. 
Grover & Co, L 
Helliwell & gr Ltd. 
Mellowes & Co, Ltd. 
Pilkington Bros. Ltd. 

Grani: 


te: 
Forest Rock Granite Co. Ltd. 
Free: 


J. 

Macdonald, Ae & Co. Ltd. 
Nowell, B. & Co. 

ne and hting :— 

American Radistor Co. 

Ashton & Green Iron Co, 
Constantine, J. & Son 
Ewart & Son, Ltd. 
Hartley & Sugden, Ltd. 
Hayward Bros, & Eckstein 
Hendry & Pattisson, Ltd. 
Jones & Attwood 


E. P. 
Shorland, #. H. & Bro. 
Thames Bank Iron Co, 
Horticultural Batl 
Gloucester J hay J Co, Tita. 
Lascelles, W. H. & Co. 
London Steam Joinery Works 
Messenger & Co. 
Hurdles (Lron and Steel): —~ 
Ashton & Green Iron Co. 
Hill & Smith 
Inks (Drawing, &c.) :—~ 
Higgius & Co, 
Insarance :— 
Alliance Assurance Co. Ltd. 
Builders’ Accident Ins’nce, Ld. 
London & General Plate Glass 
Insurance Co. 
Phenix Fire Office 
Railway Pass'rs’ Assurance Co. 


Sun Fire Office 
Iron 


Humphreys, Ltd, 
Joinery, Mouldings, &c. :~— 
Austin, J. G, 
Burinan, H. 
Fawkes, F, A. 
Gloucester Joinery Co. Ltd. 
King, Philip, & Co. 
Lascelles, W. H. & Co. 
London Steam Joinery Works 
Nighgingale, B. E. 
Non-Flammab e Wood, &c. Co, 
Orfeur, C. E. 
Peacock, C. & Co. 
Sessions & Sons, Ltd. 
Tucker, W. Duncan 
Wakker, Sons, & Co. Ltd. 
White, J. P. 
Ladders, Steps, &. :— 
Jones, Allan, & Co. 
Laundry Appliances :— 
Benham & Sons, Ltd. 
Bradford, T. & Co. 
Manlove, Alliott, & Co. Ltd. 
Summerscales, Ltd. 
Tullis, D. & 7 Ltd. 


Lead, Oil, Colours, Size, &c. :— 
Farmiloe, G. & Sons, Ltd, 
Farmiloe, T. & W. 

Nicholls & Clarke 

Letters, &c. — 

Brilliant Sign Co,, Ltd. 
Yrenner, 8. & Son 

Lifts, Hoists, Cranes, &c, :— 
Aldous & Campbell 
Bryden, John, & Sons 
Clark, Bunnett, & Co, Ltd. 
Kaston & Co, Ltd. 

Gibson Wm. Aug’s, Ltd. 

Haskins, 8, & Bros, 

Lewis & Lewis, Ltd. 

Lift and Hoist Co, 

Moffatt & Eastinead Ltd. 

Otis Elevator Co. Ltd. 

Pickerings, Ltd. 

Richmond, J, & Co. 

Smith & Stevens 

Sprague ‘‘ Simplex” 
Elevators 

Stannah, J. 

Waygood, R, & Co, Ltd. 


atte, » A.C. & Co. 

Lightning Conductors :— 
Blackburn, Starling, & Co. Ltd. 
Croggon & Co. Ltd. 

Furse, W. J. 
Lithography:— 
Allday, Ltd. 
Cook, R. J. & Hammond 
Hardaker, W. 
London Drawing&Tracing Office 
Mete Son 
Sprague & Co. Ltd. 

Locks, Latches, and Parnitare 
Ashton & Green Iron Co, 
Colledge & Bridgen 
Hill, J. & Co. 
paver Hart, & Co. Ltd, 


Electric 


Ashton @ & Green Iron Co, 
Fabbricotti, B. 
Farmer & iw 


Patteson, J. & H. 





ag rr aes rm lyStores 
ers’ a: 
Building Su ~ 
Mosaic Wo! va 
Arrolithic, Ltd. , Seer 
Boote, T. & R. Li 
Craven, Dunnill & Co, Lid. 
Ltd. 


Stevens & Adams 

Talbot & Co, Ltd. 

Ward, B. & Co Ltd. 
Woolliscroft, G. & Son, Ltd. 


Mouldings :— 

Austin, J. G. 
Burman, H. 

King, P. & Co. 
Peacock, C. & Co, 
Tucker, W. Duncan 


Old Building Materials: 
Blount & Sandford 


Moon, W. 
Phillips, Mills, & Co. 


Opal Wall Glazing :— 
Nat. Opalite G. B. Synd. Ltd. 


Paints, Stains, i tae &e. — 
Farmiloe, T. & W. 


Nicholls & Clarks 
SissonsyBros, « Co, Ltd. 
Stephens, H. C. 


Parquet Flooring :— 
Arrolithic, Ltd. (Mainzer’s) 
Bassant Bros, 


Gauer, V. & Sons. 
Stevens & Adams 


Pavement, &c. Lights :— 
British Luxfer Prism Syn. Ltd. 
Hayward Bros. & Kckstein 
St. Pancras Lronworks Co. Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Ltd. 


Plastering (Ornamental), &c. — 
Jackson, G. & Sons 
Matthews, Ernest, & Co. 


Preservative for Wood ;— 
Peters, Bartsch, & Co. 


pes ohne -Bearing) :— 
erbie & Wilkinson, Ltd. 


Pumys. Pumping Engines, &c. 
Ashton & Green Iron Co, 
Hay ward-Tyler & Co. 
Pulsometer Kugineering Co. Ld. 
Stannah, J 


Rain-Water Heads and Pipes: 
Lockerbie & Wilkinson, Ltd, 
Wragge, Geo, Ltd. 


Roofing (Ruberoid) :— 
Blackwell R. W. & Co. Ltd. 


Roofing (Vulcanite) :— 
Vulcanite, Ltd. 


Roofs (Zinc and Copper) := 
Braby, F. & Co. 


Sanitary Ware 
——— & Green Iron Co. 
uilders’ Material SupplyStores 
Candy & Co, Ltd. 
nnis, Henry 
Doulton & “Co. Ltd. 
Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. 
Hartshill Brick & Tile Co. 
ects J. & Co. 


5 
Morrison, ‘Ingram, & Co. Ltd. 
Richardson, A. & W. T. 
Rufford & Co. 


lords, Ltd. 
Sessions & Sons, Ltd. 
Staunton ‘Colliery Sanitary 
unton e 
Pipe Co. Ltd. 


pe 
Stiff, J, & Sons 
Woolliscroft G. & Son, Ltd. 


; Sash Lines, &c, :— 


Austin 


Scagliola:— 
Bellman, Ivey, & Carter 
School Furniture 


Coalbrookdale Co Ltd. 


Seccotine :— 


McCaw, Stevenson, & Orr, Ltd. 


| Shutters :— 


Francis, 8. W. & Co. Ltd. 
Gibson, A. L. & Co, 
Haskius, 8. & Bros 
Lift and Hoist Co 


igns:— 
Brilliant Sign Co., Ltd, 
Trenner, 8S. & Son 


Silicave Cotton :— 


Jones, F. & Co. Ltd, 
McNeill, F. & Co. 


Slates: 
Builders’ Material SupplyStores 
Building Supply 
Etridge, J. J. Jnr. 
Mathews, Ernest & Co. 
Richardson, A. & W. 'T. 
Roberts, Adlard, & Co. 
Sessions & Sons, Ltd. 


Stable, &c. Fittings:— 


Ashton & Green [ron Co, 
General Iron Foundry Co, Ltd, 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein 


St. Pancras Ironworks Co. Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Ltd. 


| Staircases, Verandahs, &, :— 


Ashton & Green Iron Co. 
Clark, Bunuett, & Co. Ltd. 

Lye deed — & Eckstein 
Lift and it Co. 

St. Movaslley ieee Co. Ltd. 


Stair Treads :— 
Safety Tread Syndicate, Ltd. 
Ward, B. & Co. Ltd, 


Stone :— 
Ancaster Stone 
Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. 
Freeman, W. & J. R. 
Hain Hill & Doulting Stone Co. 
Lilly, T. P. 
Mansfield Stone 
Marsh, Son, & ans, Ltd. 
Nowell, o. & C 
ties, La, 





Roofs & Buil: (Iron &S8teel 





dings 
Clark, Bunnett, & Co. Ltd. 
Croggon & Co, Ltd. 
Hill & Smith 
Homan & Rodgers 
Horseley Co, Ltd. 
Humphreys, Ltd, 
St. Pancras Ironworks Co, Ltd 
Shaw, M. T. & Co, 
Treggon & Co. 


Safes :— 
Hobbs, Hart, & Co. Ltd, 
Whittield, F. & Co, 


Sand, Ballast. &c. :— 
Brockham Brick Co. Ltd. 
Builders’ Material SupplyStores 
Building Supply 
—— Sand Banks 
Moon, W. 

Ric hardson, A. & W.T. 


Sanitary Appliances:— 
Andrew & Nanson 
Ashton & Green Iron Co, 
Bolding. J., & Suns, Ltd, 
Builders’ Material SupplyStores 
Claughton Bros, Ltd. 
Coalbrookdale Co, Ltd. 
Dent & Hellyer 
Doulton & Co. Ltd. 
Falcon Brass Works, Ltd. 
Farmiloe, G. & Sons, Ltd. 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein 
Macfartane, W. & Co, 
Morrison, Ingram, & Co. Ltd, 
Nicholls & Clarke 
Sankey, J. H. & Son, Ltd, 
Sessions & Sons, Ltd 
Stitf, J. & Sons 
Twytfords, Ltd. 
Winn, C, & Co. 
Woolliscroft, G. & Son, Ltd. 
Young & Marten, Ltd. 





Stone Breakers: — 
Mason Bros. 


Stone-Cutters:— 
Faulds, J. G, & Co. 


Stone Preservative :— 
Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. 


Stone, &c. Working Machinery; 
Coulter & Co. 


Stone Moulding v Sawing: — 
Nightingale. B. E. 


Stoves, Ranges, Mantels, &c.:— 
Ashton & Green Iron Co. 
Barnard, Bishop, & Barnard, Ltd 
Glark, Hunt, & Co. 
Coalbrookdale Co. Ltd 
Constantine, J. & Son 
Doulton & Co. Ltd. 

Hendry & Pattisson, Ltd, 
Sessions, J. & Sons 
Shorland, E. H. & Bie. 
Walker, W. & Sons 
Young & Marten, Ltd. 


Structural Iron and Steel Work 
Ashton & Green Iron Co, 
Buck & Hickman 
Clark, Bunnett, & Co, Ltd. 
Dawnay, A. D. & Sons, Ltd. 
Dennett & Ingle 
Dorman, Long, & Co. Ltd, 
Drew-Bear, Perks, & Co, 
Henderson & Glass 
Homan & Rodgers 
Horseley Co. Ltd. 
Lindsay, Neal, &Co. Ltd. 
Lindsay, Wm. & Co, 
Measures Bres. Ltd. 
Shaw, M. T. & Co. 
St. Pancras Lronworks Co, Ltd. 
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fone hill Brick & Tile Co 
Madeley Wood Ca, 
w & Co, Ltd. 
Meakine Alfred, Ltd. 
Minton, Hollins, &Co. 
Newton, J. & Sons 


Woolliscroft, G. & Son, Ltd, 


Timber ;-- 
Agate, J. & 3, 
Draper, J. 
Forman, T. 


Paper and Cloth: ~ 
Pee Bae, Lac 


Traps Cast Lead): 
Dent & Hellyer 


Tubes :— 
Aird, Joseph 


er 
Taylor's ‘Typewriter Co 


Under. &, :— 
Engert & Rolfe, Ltd. 
McNeill, F. & Co, 
Willesden Paper & Canvas Wk. 


Undersia’ 
Willesden coer & Canvas Wk 


Valves (Steam) :— 
Auld, David, & Sons 


Ventilating :— 
Aird, Joseph 
Boyle, R. 4 non 
Constantine, J. & Son 
Hayward Bros. & Ecketein 
Hendry & Pattisson, Ltd, 
Key, W. 
King, John, Ltd. 
Shorland, KE. H. & Bro. 
Wall and Ceiling Coverings 
Anaglypta and Salamander 
Jeffrey & Co. 
icholls & Clarke 
alton, F. & Co. Ltd. 


we Ties: — 
Ashton & Green Txon Co. 


ter Bars :—~ 
Hill, J. & Co. 
Clark, Huut, & Co. 


Water Heaters: —. 
Ewart & Son, Ltd. 


Water Taps :— 
Palatine Engineering Co, 


Window Frames and Sashes: — 
Ashton & Green Iron Co, 
Burt & Potts 
General tron Foundry Co.,Lta. 
Hayward Bros. & Kekstein 
Horseley Co. Ltd. 

Lindsay, Neal, & Co. Ltd, 
St. Pancras — Co, 
Wragge, 

Young & Marten, Ltd 


Wine Bins (fron) :— 
Farrow & Jackson 

Wood Floo: and Paving: — 
Acme Wood Flooring Co. Ltd. 
Damman & 


& Co. 
Improved Wood Pavement Ce 
Sandell, H. & Sons 
Stevens & Adams 
Ward, B. & Co. Ltd. 


Wood Working Machinery: — 
Ashton & Green’ Iron Ca. 
Buck & Hickman 
Butler, Sydney 
Reyndlds, F. W. & Co 
Sagar, J. & Co. Ltd. 





TT 





HOUSE BREAKER 


AND EXCAVATORS. 


PHILLIPS, MILLS, & CO. 


armen and Contractors, 


Buy Houses to Pull Down. 


Estimates Free, 


IRONGATE WHARVES, PADDINGTON, 


Despatch Guaranteed. 
Telephone 


No. 1574, 


W. 


Town or Country. 


Paddington. 
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DEc. 26, 1903.] 


THE BUILDER. 








Acme Wood Flooring Co. 
Agate, J. & B....see cence 
Aird, Joseph ....-.sesee0 
Aldous & “b Campbell... 
Allday, Ltd. ....++-+see 
Alliance Assurance 

American Radiator Co... 
Anaglypta & Salamander 
Ancaster Stone ...eseseee 
Andrew & Nanson ..+0+- 
arrolithic Ltd. —— *s) 
— & Green Iron Co, 
Astell Bros...... eovcccece 
fu, I David, & Sons .ooe 


Aust 
=, John G. ce-ceeee 


Barnstone B. L.LimeCo. Ta 
Barrows & Co. Ltd. 


Barnard, Bishop, & Bar- 
nards, 


Berry, 

Besson . Co. Ltd. 
Blackburn, Starling, & Co, 
Blackwell, R W. & Co, Ld, 
Blount & Sandford ...... 
Bolding, John, & Sons .. 


Braby, F. & Co...+eseeese 
Bracknell Brick,&c.Co.Ld 
Bradford, T. T. & Co. ccccce 
Brilliant Sign Co. Ltd. 
British Luxter Pris syn. 
Brockham Brick Co. Ltd. 
Brookes & Co, Ltd. ....++ 
Brown, E. Houghton .... 
Bryden, John, & & Sons .. 
swick Rock Asph’liCo 


cepppoccccce 
putldine x Bepely eocveccee 
Burley, C. 

Burman, H. ° 
Burt & Potts ....cescecce 
Butler, Sydney .+2..-00 


Pe eecosessesee 


Candy & Co. Ltd.......:+ 
Carr, ©. Utd. ......cccece 
Cartland, Jas. & Son, Lal, 
Chambers, cccccccce 

CharriertMarbutt Cary’ 3 
Claridge’s Asphalte Co... 


“ “The Builder” Advertisers. 


The numeral indicates the page on which Advertisement appears: the dash (—) denotes that 
Advertisement is not in this issue. For “ Analysis of Advertisements” see previous page. 





ij/Metchim & Son........ + 682} 
ii)Midland Engin’ng ene xvii 
ij/Milme, E, P. —_ 
Minton, Hollins, & Co. : —_ 
Moffatt & Eastmead .... 
MOG, WER. cc ccccccccccse 
iv Moore, M.& R. ee 
Mooregate Eng. Works .. 
Morrison, Ingram,& Co. 14 


Musgrave & Co. Lia. ecce 


National Opalite Glazed 

Brick re Ltd. 
Nelson, C. & Co, Ltd. .... 
Newton, J. & Sons ...... 


Nightingale, B. BE. 
Non Flammable Wood Co 
‘| Nowell, B. & Co, 


Oakey, J. & Sons, Ltd. .. 
Oetzmann & iy eoccee 
y|Orfeur. Chas. B. 

Otis Elevator Co. Ltd,. 


yijPain, J. & Sons.........- 
Palatine Engin’ring Co. Ld 
Palmer's Travelling 
Cradle, Ltd........... 
Patteson, J. & H..... ... 
Peacock, Chas. & Co. ... 
yi} Peters, Bartsch, & Co, 
Phillips, Mills, & Co. 
Phenix Fire Office.. 
x|Pickerings, Ltd. 
Pilkington & Co. 
Pilkington Bros. Lia. 
Potts, W. & Sons 
shee 


td. 
2|Purfleet Wh'f & Sawmills 
x 
y|Railway Pass. Assnce. Co, 


“lark, Bunnett, & Co ... 
Clark, Hunt, & Co. .... . 
Claughton Bros. Ltd. .... 
Claydon & Baker........ 
Chitt, J. & Sons .... 
Cloisonné Glass Co. 
Cloke Bros. 

yijColledge & Bridgen 
Colthurst, Symons, & Co. 
yijColumbian Fireproof’g Co. 
j ae J. & Son.... 
ijCook, R. J. & ewe 
2|Coulter & “oe . 
Crampton Bros.. ° 
ijCraven,Dunnill, 1, 
i Crayford Sand Banks.. ee 
ii} Cresswell’s Asbestos Co. Ld 
Croggon & Co. Ltd....... 
Cundall, R. & Sons, Ltd 


ij/Faulds J. G. & Co.......  xxiiijJacksen, G. & Sons... 
Fawcett, M. & Co. ...0ss xiv|James, W. & Co. 
Fawkes, F. A ——|Jettrey & Co. ..cccscoccce 
Forest Rock GraniteCo Ld xx|Johnson & Phillips 
y/Forman, T. ...scccccsccee xxii|Jones & Attwood. 
Francis, 8. W. & Co. Ltd. xiv|Jones, Allan, & Co. 
Freeman,J.Sons, & Co. Ld, xx 
‘|Freeman, W. & J. BR... . xx|Jones, J. & Sons, Ltd..... 
French Asphalte Co. .... —_ 
yiBurse, W. J. 2.0 ccensces viii|Kaye & Uo. Ltd. ........ 
ii Key, William ee 
Gauer, V. & Sons ........ —|Kiug, J. A. & Co.. ° 
General Iron Foundry Co. ix|King, John, Ltd. ... . 
Gibson, A. L & Co. vii|King, Philip, & Co. e 
Gibson, Wm. Aug’s, Ltd. xviii/Knowles, J. & Co.......06 
Glenfield Premier Brick 
and Terra Cotta Co... xx|Lascelles,W. H.& Co .. 
Gloucester Joinery Co. Ld, —— |Lavers &, Westlake ...... 
ii]/Greaves, Bull,& Lakin, Ld, ijLawrence, T. & Sons .... 
Grover & Co. Ltd. ...... ——|Lewis & Lewis, Ltd. .... 
Lift and Hoist Co....... 
Damman & Co....ssseee8 Ham Hill and Doulting Lilly, T. P. 
Davies, J. & Co..cecseccce iii Stone Co. 682 Lindsay, Neul, ‘& Co. ‘Lita 
Dawnay, A. D.& Sons, Ltd xvii/Lindsay, Wm. & Co. .... 
ii] Dennett & Ingle ......+6 xijLockerbie & Wilkinson .. 
Dennis, Henry .......+00 ij Harrington, "Latham.& Co. —/|London & General P ate 
Dent & gee a Hartley & Sugden, Ltd.. x G ass Insurance Co... 
Dorman, Long, & Co. Ltd. Hart,Son, Peard, & Co. Lta. ix/London Asphalte Co..... 
Doulton & Co. Ltd. Hartshill are & Tile ” ij London Drawing & Tracing 
Drake & Gorham, Ltd. .. Harvey, G. A. & Co. . —!| Office 
Drew-Bear, Perks,& Co. La. Haskins, 8. & Bros i-xxvi/London Fireproof 
Durham Bros. .....se+e6 Hawkins, W. & Co. — Wall Co. Ltd 
London Galv. Iron’ Co... 
yii} Londou St’m Joinery W’ke 


Macdonald, A. & Co. Ltd. 
Macfarlane, W. & Co. ... 
ii|Madeley Wood Co, 
Mander Bros......... 
Manlove, Alliott, & Co. 
ii) Mansfield Stone 
Marsh, Son, & Gibbs, Ltd, 
Mason ag . 
Mason, W. 
y\Mather & Piatt, Ltd.. 
Mathews, E. & Co, 
Maw & Co. Ltd. 
ii)McCaw, Stevenson, & Orr 
McNeill, F. & Co........ ° 
Meakin, Alf. Ltd. 
ijMeasures Bros. Ltd. .... 
ii|/Mellowes & Co. Ltd, .... 
Messenger & Co. Ltd..... 


eeeeeeee 
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Helliwell & Co. Ltd. 
ijHenderson & Glass 


Easton & Co. Ltd. ....+. 
Ellis. J. & Sons, Ltd. 
Empire Roller Bearings Co Hendry & Pattisson, Ltd 
Engert & Rolfe, Ltd. . ij Hetherington, A. & Co. L¢. 
Etridge, J. J. J unior Higgins & Co. ° 
ijEvered & Co. Ltd. . . ijHill & Smith.. - 
Ewart & Son, Ltd........ 2| Hill, James, & daa 
Excelsior and Phenix Hobbs, Hart, & Co. lta . oe 
Fireproof Plates .... x|Hodge, Fred. 

Expanded Metal Co. (New) Homan & Rodgers 
Horseley Co. Ltd.. 

How & Harvey ee 
Fabbricotti, B. ....eeeee0 | XXiii|/Hudson, B. J. & Sons .. 
Falcon Brass Works, Ltd. —/|Humphreys, Ltd....... . 
Farmer & Brindley ...... xx|Hunter, W. & J. R. 

ii] Farmiloe, G. & Sons, Ltd, —_ 
Farmiloe, T. & W. Ltd. .._—- x xiii| Imperial Stone Co. Ltd.. 
y|/Farnley Iron Co. Ltd.... xxivj[mp. Wood Pavement Co, 
Farrow & Jackson ...0e0 ——|Itter, A. W......scccseves 


— 
<M 


< 


Richmond, J. & Co. Lta. 
ii/Ripamonti,E & Ci....... 
y|Roberts, Adlard, & Co. .. 
Rowland Bros. ...... 
ijRufford & Co. 

i-x"x Rugby Portland Cement Co 





Wragge, Geo. 


Safety Tread Syndicate, Ld 
ow. 2 Co. Ltd.....6 
St. Pancras Ironwork Oo. 
Sandell, H. & & 
Sankey, J. H. & 
Scottish et Qu’ rrics s 
Sessions, J. & Sons, Ltd.. 
Seyssell and t Metallic Lava 
Shaw, MT & Co. Ltd. ee 
Shingleton, A. J. 
Shorland, E. H. 

Sissens Bros. & Co. Ltd.. 


eevee 


Smith & Turner 


{Sprague & Co. ... 
} [Sprague Simplex Elevat’ rs 


IStannsh, J seeccccces 
sf oeanton Colliery Sani- 
‘ipe Co, Ltd. .. 
~letephese He Cb cecccccece 
Stevens & Adams ° 
Stiff, J. & Sons ......... 
Strode & Co, ......... 
Ltd. 


i]Summerscales, 


Sun Fire Office.... 


' Sykes, H. Ltd. ..... 


Tapping, J 


_,| Taylor's ‘Typewriter Co... 


Thames Bank Iron Co,., 


FE GG.” cc cccecace 
-|Trenner, 8. & Son........ 


Twyfords, Ltd. .......... 


c Valde merry Asphalte Co 


Verity’s, 


apes Veloatie. ee 


’ 


i 
-|Walker,W.& Sona... .. 
vi)Walker Sons & Co. Ltd, 


—|Whittlesea Cent. Brick Co. 
—— | Whitwick Coll’ry Co. Ltd, 
i) Wilkinson, W. B. & Co... 


Willesden Paper, &c. W’ks 


—— | Williams, G. A. & Son .. 
—|Winn, C. 


& Co.. 
Woolliscroft, G. & Son, ‘La, 
Ltd. 


mercee 


Young & Marten, Ltd, 























Competitions, — 


‘NO* SADDLE: BARS: 


Businesses (Wanted and for Sale), xxvi; Land and Premises (Wanted and for Sale), xxvi; Auction Sales, —. 





; Contracts, iv, vi, viii, x, xviii; Machinery, &c. (Wanted and for Sale), x ; Publications, xvi, xviii; Situations (Vacant and Wanted), xvi, xvii, 





monntiie 
— 








_“NOCPPER WIRE TIES 
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T] WJNMES «&C° 


*WILLES READ: KENTISH TOWN * JQNDON » N We 
* TELEPHONE °91 ° KINGS X * 


STAINED & LEADED GLASS. 


PATENT STEEL STRENGTH 
ENED LEAD CAPES Gz 











L 


GREATLY INCREASED ENSURES AGAINST 
STRENGTH GRIGIDITY BULGING &¢ 





‘NO‘-@PPER WIRE: TIES: 





JAMES GARTLAND & SON, LD. 


Manufacturers of every description of 
Cabinet, Builders’, Furnishing & Naval Brassfoundry , 
=. I R MI = GMs Dn | ae mM. 

jon Showrooms : 








DOUBLE ACTION. 
5753 Inox. 
Sin. .. 


THE “ INVISIBLE ” iia OPENER. 


(CARTLAND’S PATENT.) 





o- 4/3 
hoo cc ce 59 


Biv oe oe 8 


5754 Brass. Wirt Sipe 
ADJUSTMENT 
Sin. .. we | ro 
“ EAVY 
mee oe LA) FanNLicuts, 
per pair, 


6355 Inox. 


ENDLESS 
CORDS TO 
WORK THE 
OPENERS. 





Brass. 
17514 1/3 each, 





Tron. 
17523 1/- each. 


HINGED AT TOP, 


HINGED AT BOTT mM, 
OPE OPENING OUT. 


FOR 
fs NING Ix. we SASHES. 
rass .. oe rass .. «- 5. B ee ee 5A 
To be Iron .. W52 .. 4/- | fron .. 1756 .. Ps Iron: ies a rh 
obtained trough Ha-dwa-e Merchants, F..ctors, or Wholesale Ironmongers, through whom our Catalogue ne Genezal Brassfoundry with New and Revised 


List Prices, may also be obta‘ned; 
b 


per dozen. 2860 
With 2-inch Shoe, 
2€ /- each, 
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LINCRUSTA-WALTON [1 Wi7 52oration 


SOLID in COLOUR, RELIEF and YALUE. 
DADOES, CEILINGS, FILLINGS, and FRIEZES, from ONE SHILLING per Yard. 
PDO DLO LDLDLDDLDDLDDLDLD LLL LED LIL. 


CAMEIOLD,, HICH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF, CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. &c. 
BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST. 


tancraste ete, tondon.' FREDK. WALTON & CO. Ltd, °°2M4NZFA°TURERS 4 HPWMAN-ST., London, W. xo. Zc? 


Y” WILLIAM LINDSAY & C° 






















<Y FIREPROOF FLOORS AND ROOFS. <x 
CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. o 
DRAWN-STEEL COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, JOISTS, ACME-STEEL FLOORING, Kos 
e 


DUCKING, GIRDERS, &c. Estimates and Particulars on Application. 


BRUNSWICK ROCK ASPHALT PAVING COMP:* 


Asphalt Companies, Builders, Contractors, and others, supplied with BRUNSWICK ROCK SEYSSEL, LIMMER, BRIT. i 
Rock Asphalt laid by this Company is guaranteed pure NATURAL ROOK from the Company's pg on Aig gp wy ye ba td re oe boon 
P . . 


PRrICES-9, GRACECHURCE STREET, LON WN; B.C. 


CONTRACTS. 
[{© BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. ( ‘O I EDGE & BRIDC TEN 
T DERS for the ERECTION of a new COAST- 


‘EN 
GUARD yo . yop BA in the County <a, 
‘consisting of houses for an officer and seven men, with out- 
Gee Soda beatae ek wane ane ak te Midiand Works, WOLWERHAMPTON 3 
eeceived at this office before NOON on lst JANUARY, 1904. 
GS aaa ears a FACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF LOCKS 


cation to this office, and the drawings and specifications 








may be seen here or at the Coast-Guard Station at Herne Suitable for As 
. vlums, Banks. Hote 
34. piRECTOR OF WORKS DEPARTMENT, . ls, and all other Public and Private Buildings. 
Admiralty. F . 
i cantiieniiitnieeiias aan 





21, Northumberland-avenue, ti 


London, W.C 
RET = — Sole Proprietors and 
ENDERS are invited for TAKING- Manufacturers of the 





EVERY DESORIPTION oF 





DOWN the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH and MANSE, 8 

Meret piece, Whitehaven, and for BUILUVING a NEW uy ‘“ UPERIOR 
be BC . 
eo prea eating oP geen ae | TUDOR” PATENT BUILDERS’ 
offices «f the rehitect, 53, Church-street, Yhitehaven, 
bere adored Renders, dre, to, be delivered aot ister that LOCK No. 0881. (RONMONCERY. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the FURNITURE. 
ee oy Sar eee J. 8. MOFFAT, 
Architest. —— 





53, Ge een 
ehaven 
December 3rd, 1903. 


S\AST HAM URBAN DISTRICT "i h e L A r E S T an d B E S T 


COUNCIL. 
ERECTION OF CARNEGIE LIBRARY AT MANOR PARK. 

The above-named Council invite TENDERS or the EREC- 
TION of the CARNEGIE BRANCH LIBRARY, in the 
Romford-road, Manor Park, E. in conformity with draw- 
ings and specifications, which may bé inspected upon appli- 
cation to Mr. ADAM HORSBURGH CAMPBELL, Engineer 
and Surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, East Ham, E. 
and from whom bills of quantities may be obtained upon 
‘deposit of the sum of 7l. which will be returned on the 
weceipt of a bona-fide Tender for the work. 

Tenders to be sent in addressed to ‘The Chairman, 
Libraries Committee, Town Hall, East Ham, E.”’ and en- 
edorsed ‘‘ Carnegie Library,” not later than TWELVE 
o’clock NOON of MONDAY, the llth JANUARY 190s. 

The firm whose Tender is accepted will’ be required to 
enter into a contract with a surety for the due per- 
formance thereof, and will also be required to pay ‘to 
the whole of the workmen engaged upon, or in connexion 
with this work, the Trade Union rate of wages, and ob- 
serve the Trad? Union hours of jabour, recognised in 
this class of work. , ‘i 

The Council does not bind itself to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. 

By Order 


C. 'E. WELSON, 
Clerk to the Council. 
























In the Market, 


FOR HOT WATER 
OR STEAM. 


Town Hall, 
East Ham, London, E. 
December 15th, 1993. 


See also page vi. 











THAMES BANK 
[RON Go. 


we - UPPER GROUND ST.,S.E.- 


Ds Manufacturers of Heating Apparatus 
ae of every description. 


The oldest House in the Trade. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Is. Price Lists Free. 





























ee ane 


Veritys’ Electric Fans. 


SILENT RUNNING and EFFICIENT. 











Isometer Engineering Colt? 
AC - Qine Elms sistoonn sing Ct ° 





Write for Circular. 





| i 
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MATT" T, SHAW & GO.{ "Stan aseats 


¢ , ” 
LIMITED. On Admiralty and War Office special “‘ Manufacturers’ List. 


Chief Offices—B1, CANNON STREET, E.C, nS°SR"SRRic 
TELEGRAMS—* CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORKS, LONDON.” 
VERY PROMPT DELIVERIES a CA SS CUARANTEED WHEN REQUIRED. 


pam ALWAYS IN STOCK v 
i STEEL& IRON _ (COLUMNS,STANCHIONS |steet « iron 
wah. ic 

















ALCL ES. TEES CHANNELS a TANKS,GUTTERS.&°| 2010 3 
AND FLITCH PLATES - ’ ON THE INGHES DEEP. 
INALL SIZES. : > ROAD & RAILWAY BRIDGES OF ANY SPAN OR DESIGN. ssa SHORTEST NOTICE. 
a | Works—LONDON CONSTRUCTIVE IRON AND BRIDGE WORKS, MILLWALL, E. 
















MEASURES BROS.‘ LONDON. 


10, 00 TON SIEMENS-MARTIN ENGLISH STEEL JOISTS 
BESSEMER FOREIGN STEEL JOISTS 
3 to 20 inches deep. Always in Stoch. 


TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES, CASTINGS, 
Of Every Description for Building Work. 


SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Prompt Delivery from Stock. 


- CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING. IRON DOORS, &c. 


LINDSAY, NEAL & CO, LD. 1ss‘s, joriiinn, 2 ITP 








Telephones 547 and 686 Hop, 
647 Trunk, 
From 8in. to 20in. deep, 


Telegraphic Address 
oes, London. 


























‘Yelephone No. 74, Paddington. Telegraphic Address, “Troughing, London.” WU 
RIVETED GIRDERS, BRIDGES, FLITCH PLATES, L’s and T’s, 
CAST-IRON COLUMNS, AS Ny, TRUSSED 
STANCHEONS, ZA Me ig $ 
TANES, ROOFS, 2 ZA A> - FLOORS, : 
a A aw ee” 2 ZT <i Auk 


DELIVERIES FROM TOWN STOCK, 


THE HORSELEY C° 


London Office— ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDERS. Estimates on Application. 
Makers LAMP PILLARS, STEEL ROOFS, STEEL SASHES, STEEL, WROUCHT, & CAST-iRON GIRDERS. 





TELEGRAMS 


HORSELEY TIPTON. 
CALILEO, LONDON. 


D. TIPTON, 


""* Staffs, 


Passenger Station— 
DUDLEY PO 

















11, VICTORIA- ST. EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONWORK. 
” dint — MANCHESTER STOVES 
M Waa SINGLE and DOUBLE FRONTED. ay tue hhh 
Wy { \ t | Largely in use in. . iil tl 







HOSPITAL WARDS 


. throughout the Kingdom. 





MANCHESTER GRATES 


PATENT EXHAUST 


ROOF VENTILATORS, 
B.H.SHORLAND& BROTHER] 


Drake-street Works, Stretford-rd., 
- MANCHESTER: 


Telegrams—WARMING, Manchester, 


ee SHORLANDS PATENT SRRICHE Stee STOVE? 


ARGHIBALD, DD. DAWNAY & SONS. Lure 


ENGINEERS? 39 VICTORIA St?_SW—WNINE ELMS LANE SW. 











lpsE Baw 














ENGLISH STEEL — wr FIRE PROOF FLOORS 
Bp JOISTS GIRDERS WALES & WEST OF Eg oo 
~ S&S STANCHIONS ENGLAND GIRDER WORKS «a= 
7 CHANNELS East Moors CarpiIFF 9 
ANGLES ann ar 65.QuaySIDE 
TEES Op eGS ou-tven 
: pane W. S. Tosa. AGENT. 





RAMS” EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. , 
PLATE S G IRD ERS Terre e i Lonoon. Naricns27 “eepnanc Hop 506 
DAWNAY CARDOIFF. " C94 
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The ‘HELIOSCENE’ Blinds. , ny #4 





Factory: BRIDCE ROAD and BLACK’S ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, W. 


ey THE KENSINGTON BLIND WORKS, LONDON, W 

ITABL 

pe MANUFACTURERS OF INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 

Outside Blind 

izes vw 4 
“leer of every desoription, at the Lowest Possible Prices for Best Quality Work, "=". “Bums, Loxnos. 
eroo. ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. mo 
nor incorp ALBERT JU. SHINCLETON, 110 and 112, KENSINGTON HICH ST, 24 _ Banke. 


Largest exclusive Manufac 


LONDON, W. turers in the United King: m 





PALMER'S TRAVELLING CRADLE. 


























if A 


r Wa 


PALMERS TRAVELLING CRADL| 











PATENT WIRE SUPPORTED. 


—THE SAFEST SCAFFOLD EVER USED. 


CAN BE FIXED ANYWHERE. 


i THOUSANDS OF FIXINGS. 


Used on most of the large Buildings in London, on the “ Tower” 


NOT ONE ACCIDENT. 


and other 


“ Bridges” ; also on many Buildings overhanging the Railway and River. 


The CHEAPEST and SAFEST Staging for Easy and Simple fixings. 
The ONLY POSSIBLE SAFE STAGE for many Awkward positions. 


TERMS FOR FIXING AND HIRE QUOTED UPON APPLICATION. 


INQUIRY INVITED FOR SPECIAL OR DIFFICULT STAGING. 


Telephone No. 1156 Hop. 
elegrams : ‘‘ Wireway, London.’ 


4 PALMER'S TRAVELLING CRADLE, LT., 250, Westuiuster Brioce Roap, $.W. 





CONTRACTS (continued from page iv.) 


OUNTY BOROUGH of SUNDERLAND. 
C PROPOSED re ae TO 
LDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

The oubtelamn of Sunderland invite TENDERS - 
Buiiders and Contractors for the proposed ADDITIONS 
AND ALTERATIONS to Victoria Hall at snes tallies iis 

Deewana and specifications can be seen poe & 

JO ELTRINGHAM, Architect, 7 [) 1 ee 
Sunderland, m whom bills of quantities ‘will supplied on 
payment to him of a oe =. ot _ which will be returne 

end 
sg My Siisccers to tl the or at 
‘Ow: 
of ,the Town Hall jor easeeek ——— and Auterations to 
ust be delivered at my oO 
Hall before FOUR o’clock p.m. on MONDAY, lst FEB- 


— tion do not bind themselves to accept the 


1904. 
The Corpora 
dowest or any Tender. FRAS. M. BOWEY, 
Town Clerk. 


all, Sunderland, 
— Somber 12th, 1903. 


Zk? Pl 
yo CONTRACLORS of CORRUGATED 
1RON BUILDINGS. 

Urban District Education Committee are 
abe fe eed te A lt ee 
accommodate 
oe Ra sea 900 infants, and they are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the ERECTLON of such a school in 
accordance with the requirements of the Board of Educa- 
ore d specifications. 
accompanied by plans and sp 
Tenders to be ac obtain particulars on application to the 
undersigned to whom sealed Te nders seme en on or 
Ddefore the 30th inst. endorsed “ Te omporary choy 





Clerk. 
‘Town Hall, 
Gorton. 
QW OROUGH of KINGSION-UPON- 
B “AMES 
GRANITE. -Tha: invite TEN- 
Corporation of Kingston-upon- mes invite 
DENS for the SUPPLY of 2,700 tons of QUENAST, GUERN 
SEY, or other GRANITE, suitable for road-making; 2,000 
tons to be broken so as to pass through a ring having 
2 in. internal diameter, and the remainder through a 
14s in. ring. The above sizes will be strictly enforced. 
“The whole of the above to be delivered and unloaded into 
carts of the Corporation, ge sah cost, it. Lng ¥ hin | 
ying-pe the sai orou as may irecte 
S es e Kingston Station of 








by the ~ wn euryryer. or at t 
e L. and § ailway. 
tena a. My whose Tender is accepted will ~ required to 
enter into a Contract to be prepared by m 
Tenders to be on forms to be obtained of the Bcrough 
Surveyor, Clattern House, where samples must be left 
The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be accepted. 
Sealed Tenders. een _ Fri oy at & apis office 
) WEDNESDA the 13 
oo re HAROLD A: WINSER. 
Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office. 
Kingston- —— names. 





ecom be ak 22nd, 1903. 
ALTERAT ION and REPAIRS to be exe- 
cuted at 45, 47, and 49, Rhodeswell-road, Limehouse.— 


Particulars may be obtained of Mr. L. 


GROSS, 21, Alving- 
ton-crescent, Dalston. NE. 





[See also page viii. 








EWART’S 


PATENT 


COPPER 


ROOFING 
Quantities taken from Drawings 
and Estimates Submitted 


3346 EUSTON ROAD N.W. 





PICKERINGS’ 


LIFTS. 


WORKED BY' 
ELECTRIC, 
HYDRAULIC, 
CAS, STEAM, 
= OR HAND POWER. 
| DINNER LIFTS. 
WINCHES and 
CRANES, 


STEAM OR HAND 
POWER. 


PULLEY 
BLOCKS. 
PULLEYS and 
SHAFTING. 


Telegrams :-— 
PICKERINGS, 
STOCKTON-ON-TEBS. 
National -* ae 


4,54 


RING US UP. 


PICKERIN GS, LimITEp, 


Globe Elevator Works, 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES 


London Office: 98, LEADENHALL ST., E.6. 
SND KOR CATATOQUR 


MASON’S 


PATENT 


NON-SLIPPING TREAD. 


The Only Perfect Stair-Tread on the Market. 

Sole Makers—THE SAFETY TREAD SYNDICATE, 
15, Barbican, London, E.C. Ltd., 

Telegraphic Address: “ Unslipping,” London, 























Telephone, 5646 Bank. 





| 


JOHN BELLAMY, Li 


BYNG STREET, MILLWALL, LON DON, E. 


WROUGHT-IRON 
TANKS AND CISTERNS 


Of any share or size, for hot or cold water, 
to drawings and specifications. 


IRON DOORS SMOKE-PIPES AND 
FUNNELLS, TROUGHS, CORN- BINS, &c. 


LONDON GALVANISED IRON CO. 


No. 27, WHARF ROAD, LON DON, N. 
Tank Works—Druid-street, Bermondsey, S.E. 











ANY SIZE ‘SHAPE : ; 
OR GAUCE. 








WROUGHT-IRON TAN] KS & CISTERNS Ss 
GALVANISED AND PAINTE 


to 1,009 Galions always in stock. Manufacturers rE Day 
Dust-Binos. Every description of Ironwork Galvanieed. 
Communications to be addressed, 27, WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ DISNEL, LONDON.” 
Telephone No. 685, King’s Croes, 


ror-wes & CO. itp. 








Portabie Engines, 5 to 25 h.-p. always in 

stock, 7 to load up at a moment's 

notice| also Mortar Millis, Mortar Carts, 
and Saw-benches, 


'CONTRACTORS’ ENGINEERS 
BANBURY. 








SERRE TRE ee 


————— 
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==" JOINERY. 


Telegraphio Addreest 
“FARQUHARSON, 
LONDON." 





HIGH CLASS JOINERY IN HARD and SOFT WOOD. 





CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
MANTELS, 
OVERMANTELS, & 

STAIRCASES, 


DOORS; 
AND FRAMES. 


a ee 


BS 





SASHES 
AND FRAMES, 
MOULDINGS, 


ARCHITRAVES, 
BASEPLATES, 
SKIRTINGS 
TO ANY 
DESIGN, 


LONDON "STEAM "JOINERY WORKS 


ROLLIN-STREET WHARF, CANTERBURY-ROAD, OLD KENT-ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


City Offices: 85, GRACECHURCH-STREET, E.C. 


Proprietors : FARQUHARSON BROS. & CO. 


Architects’ Drawings and Details carried out with the greatest care and_preoision. 





Fittings of every description supplied for Public Buildings, Hotels, Banks, Shops, &c. 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


PATENT INTERLOCKING PORTABLE HOUSES OF ANY 


NUMBER OF ROOMS. 


Sultable for Churches, Hospitals, Shooting Lodges, Contractors’ Temporary Offices, Bullt on an entirely new principle 


in sections. Can be erected by unskilled labour. 
The Works are large and are equipped with the most modern Wood-Workin 


No bolts, screws, or nails used, ESTIMATES FREE. 
Machinery and Appliances; and, having as 


extensive and carefully selected stock of Timber under cover (which undergoes the further process of our drying-rooms before 
manufacture), our customers can rely on seasoned material, good workmanship, and prompt delivery. 





OAKEY'S GLASS PAPER. 


Emery Cloth and Paper, Glass —_ and Flint Paper Clo’ Black cont, Butty-Powder, Snake Stone 
Second Grit, Polishing Flee for a asons, &c. 


FLINT and GARNET PAPER IN ROLLS. 
60 yards long by 18 in., 20 in,, 24 in., 80 in., 86 in., 40 in., 42 in., and 48 in, wide 


“WELLINGTON” EMERY WHEELS. 
WELLINGTON BMERY & BLAOKLEAD MILLS, Westminster Bridge-rd., London, 8.W. 








New Saw Mills—IMPERIAL WHARF, FULHAM. 
SEVEN KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS, 





As supplied to Tramway Depots, Government and Railway 
Warehouses, &c., throughout the world. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO., 


19, 20, & 21, Tower St., Upper St. Mariin’s Lane, LONDON, W.C. 











ROYAL 
LETTERS PATENT. 


BY 2aR 





BLISHED AD. 
AUSTIN'S “NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 
SUPERFINE FLAX LIN 


The above article is now being cumdeenaee and sold in = 
quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, and other 





heavy work. The t swouldr d it for ite 
and A. large amount of wear in it, consequent upon ita 
manu 
AUSTIN'S ‘s agg PATENT FLAX SASH AND BLIND 
LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). The Manufacturers of the 
above arti-'e particularly wish to call the attention of the trade toe 
their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which they are now making 
six qualities, all of which they can strongly recommend, as they have 
eg unqualified satisfaction to the trade for now over 100 years, and 
he proprietors continue a give their personal attention to the 
Manufacture of these 

They also invite the wthoulee attention of the Trade to their 
IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very superior te 
— yet offered. 

ey can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers, Merchants, 

Factors, and Wholesale Houses, in Town or Country. 

N.B.—Please note that all our Goods as advertised above are labelled 
either inside or outside with the Trade Mark the “* Anchor.” 








For Tas 
IsrRopucrion oF 
Fresh Ain 
THROUGA a” 
ExTEeaya. WALL, 


Price Lists on 
APPLICATION, 


HAYWARD BROTHERS & ECKSTEIN 
187 to 193, UNION STREET BOROTGE, 3.2, 


TYPEWRITERS 
ALL MAKES 


BOUGHT, SOLD 
EXCHANGED, 
REPAIRED, 

and LENT 

on HIRE, 

MS. copied. 























Twelve monthly 
instalments of One 
Guinea will buy a 
first-class Reming- 

74s Chenewr ton, Barlock, Ham. 


Taylor’ S, — mond, or Chicago. 
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THE BUILDERS’ MATERIAL 


ESTABLISHED 1878. S U a - LY STO ae ES. R. SHOULER, Manager. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to thi Me stge oe ances 
i S$ unique Establishmect, the princi , 
the following Departments, arranged to meet the Builder and "Soowaete at every point Ea 


BUILDING MATERIALS. RUBBISH CARTING. SCAFFOLDING. SANITARY GOODS. 
MILL MORTAR. LIME AND HAIR. 
SPECIALI TIES as required by Architects. 
Bricks, Lime and Cement Wharf: | Cartage Depot, Milling, Screening, Centra! Stores and Sanitary Goods 


Western Lime Wharf, Hardcore, &c. : 
< Depot : 9, 10, 11, 12, & i 
Regent's Park Basin, N.W.| Phosnix Wharf, Redhill Street, N.W. _St., Broad St., Colden eelaie we 


Railway Depot & Siding: FINCHLEY RD. (L.N.W.R.) 


For full particulars and Lowest Prices apply to 


Chief Ofice: 92, BERWICK STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Telephone 5408 GERRARD. 
Telegrams: “ REORGANIZE, LONDON.” 


JOLIN-P-WYH ITE. THE PYGHTLE: WorKs 
Makers of - ‘BEDFORD 


INTERNAL JOINERY, CHY: PIECES, CARRIAGE: X GARDEN: GATES &c: 
New Catalague of a & expensive 























Wood Mantelpreces on leation. 


LONDON: OFFICE:e-SHOWRGDMS: 24. MARGARET: STREET: W- 


i e 
ASYLUM. 
ADDITIONAL BATH AND LAVATORY ACCOMMO- 


DATION. as - 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. viii dl / 2 
The Managers of the above-named District are prepared HUW LAL Ht MTT 
to receive TENDERS for PROPOSED WORKS in providin SUM TT 
ADDITIONAL BATH and LAVATORY ACCOMMODATIO { — i. 
in the Administrative Block of the District Sick Asylum, i 
Devon’s-road, nme —* in accordance with plans and 
i tl 


specification. prepare y their Architects, Messrs. J. and 
. CLARKSON, of 136, High-street, Poplar, E 

See our NEW Catalogus 

for 1900, 


A copy of the specification may be obtained from the 
LD. 


Office of the Architects, as above, between wine hours of 
2 & 4, Whitechapel Rad., 


TEN a.m. and FOUR pm. upon payment of a deposit. of 
LONDON, £. 


Two Guineas which will be returned upon receipt of a 
Telegrams: ROEBUCK, LONDON. 


bona-fide Tender. 
WROUGHT 
“tor JIB ORANES 


The drawings may be seen and the printed forms of 
WITH’ ATTACHED GEAR. Price £8, with brake 


Tender (which alone will be received) may be obtained at 
the Office of the Architects. 
pian 


Tenders, sealed, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Lavatory and 
‘imma QANN ET | 
RT 
| 





CONTRACTS (continued from p. vi.). 
POPLAR and STEPNEY SICK ASYLUM 
DISTRICT. 

BROMLEY 




























Devon’s-road. Bromley-by-Bow. E. must_be delivered not 
later than TEN a.m. on TUESDAY, JANUARY 5th, 1904. 
Th? Managers will meet at FIVE p.m. the same day to 
open and consider the same, when it is desirable for parties 
tendering, or their representatives. to be in attendance. 
Parties tendering will be required to declare in their 
Tender that they pay the rate of wages and observe the 
hours of labour that are generally recognised by the 
trade unions and considered fair in their trade. 
The Managers do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 
By Order. 
WALTER R_ FOSKETT. 

Bromley-by-Bow, E. Clerk tu the Managers. 
December 17th, 1903. 


NY 
QOUTHWARK UNION, LONDON. ° A | FUR 
K TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. a De SF. 














The Guardians of this Union invite Tenders (a) for the 
ERECTION of a new LABOUR ROOM at Newington Work- 
house. Westmoreland-road. Walworth, S.E. and (b) for 
providing a BATH ROOM on the ground floor of the 
same establishment. | 

The plans, specifications, and conditions may be seen, and 
forms of Tender obtained. at the Officer of the Architect, 
Mr. G. D. STEVENSON. Nos. 13 and 14, High-street. Cheap- 
side, EC. between the hours of TEN a.m. and FOUR p.m. 

Tenders, endorsed (a) ** Labour Room, Newington Work- 
house.” and (b) ‘“ Bath Room. Newington Workhouse,” 
should be addressed to the GUARDIANS. and delivered 
at mv offices as under by FIVE. n.m. on THURSDAY. the 
"th JANUARY next. when the Tenders will be opened; 
but the Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 






TRAFFIC ST 
NOTTINGHAM 
*LICHTNINC- 
CONDUCTORS. 
CHIMNEY: SHAFTS 


Bath Accommodation,” addressed to me at the Asylum, 
UT se - 






AU et A 
ao aU ee 
OT TT r (ymunms tansy 
UT H at a Hu 
TUPAC ERATE EEE 
UE FTAA ALA TTP 
PU CUAYVUAUAT LA EOOEROETE FTAA AA 
{UMAR UCLAALATH LEG CHAE 
0 






The persons whose Tenders may be accepted will be 
reouired to rign declarations that they pav the trade- BUILT OR REPAIRED ua na REAL 
union rate of wages, and observe the hours of labour WwiTHOoUuT a AG: 
1 H HO WL 
Tees: (0401 ML ws b. Aa 





recognised in the several_trades in the London district. 


bat sc 
HOWARD ©. JONES, AFFOLDING. 


CHURCH-SPIRES & 
, TOWERS RESTORED 


nuun Ti LALLA 
Tu ui 
gauss Tt 
are angen 1A 
PT HU 

pote 





lerk. 






Union Offices. a 
John-street West, Blackfriars-road, S.E. 


December 18th, 1903. 













WRITE FOR 
ARISH of LAMBETH. | ve. ILLUSTRATED 
The Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of Lambeth CATALOGUE 





hereby_invite TENDERS for the SUPPLY and FIXING 
of WINDOW_BLINDS at their new Board Room, Offices, 
and Nurses’ Home, Brook-street, Kennington. London. 8.B. 
The blinds to be equal in quality to the Guardians’ 
samp. a. mor 474 oa —* to me, the under- 
igned, an e ngs to accor C) \. 
pared by their Architect wi — 
A form of Tender. with echedule of windows annexed, 


= “ A 
A. f 
together with a sketch of ths fittings, may be obtained. HETHERINGTON # CO. L 


and draft contract may be seen on anriication st thes ways 
rit, theae Ronworxs, Alton, Hants. 


offices any day between the hours of TEN a: 
Tenders” scaled and superscribed “Tender fer Binds,” | WARMING AND VENTILAT ’ 

and stating date when delivery and fixing will be eom- PLACES OF WOR ING MPHREYS IR 
pleted. muct bo sent_to the undersigned on or before TEN SHIP AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS cs 


o’elack on WEDNESDAY merning the éth JANUARY. 1904, | JS neither difficult nor expensive. The Free’ 
The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the | Exchange, Manchester, and the Charrington Lar hee tee Iron and Wood Framing, with or without matchboaré 
“ y Hall, 4 


UNDREDS SOLD For Werehouse, Granary,or 


0 LIFT LICHT LOADS WITH EASE AND RAPIDITY 





% <ELECRAMS 4 

































lowest or any Tender. Mile End, London, have been effec wi ith li tj 
‘ Osan . CONST Aen, have pom fecually. papa with litle fuel by or Asbestos Fireproof Lining throughout, 
. THURNALL. years. A Contribution to the Science of Vertil tio wy IR 
| ar Clerk. | menting several years J. CONSTAN << sow ON BUILDINGS OF 

rene, Bomm ,and Offices, ; in Ventilating effectively the Not Reo & SON succeeded 8 Ap aga 

mratr=st. Rennineton, SE. constant change of yan _ of air per minute for each bathes = everal Second-hand. Catalogues free 

th. 1903. ‘ ‘ air or foul weather is ensured en ‘ ; 

CONVOLUTED STOVE WorRKS :—Stockton-street, Cl; ; 
| See also page x. | Office :—23, Oxford-street ienchesteg noe ret RAN sarin. ae 
ridge, Hyde Park, Lo 
’ ndon, s.W, 











Is 
IS 


c) 
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SASH ~- 
CANOPY 
SKYLIGHT 
) PAVEMENT 


“Transom-Shop Front. 














Shops 200 feet deep 
Lighted with Daylight 
Basements made avail: 
able fer Salesrooms. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


’ IG.HILLSSFINSBURY.EC 

















sate ALL CLASSES °F BUILDINGS. CATALOGUE POST FREE 
s PREM A CASTLE T2 A COTTAGE 


ugnt fron ana Gun-MNetal’ 


oS sz CASEMENTSSF RAMS 


oe 38,648.65 YORK ST WESTMINSTER. 


WROUGHT STEEL SASHES. 


MOLINE’S PATENT & MITRED JOINTS. 
WROUGHT IRON CASEMENTS. CAST IRON WINDOWS. 


The GENERAL IRON FOUNDRY COMPANY, Limited. 
Offices; Brooks Wharf. Show Rooms: 43, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 


Also Hanwtigiarvess of Rain Water and Sanitary Castings, Hot-water 5. aan Stoves, 
Ranges, Mantels, Baths, Lavatories, Closets, Stable Fittings, 























roe DENT & HELLYER.~=: 
Sen's oe . Address : 
~ 


SANITARY ENGINEERS.  ‘° ioxvox” 








By imeem, 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 








Messrs. Dent & HELLYER beg to give notice that owing to their premises (21, 
Newcastle Street, Strand) having been acquired by the L.C.C. for the Holborn-Strand 
Improvements, their business, established over a century and a half ago, has been 

removed to 


NEW PREMISES, (rerio ne rartry:~16, THEOBALD'S ROAD, W.C 
A NEW CATALOGUE OF 


Builders Ironmongery 


96 pp. Large Quarto, with over 
800 Illustrations, for 6 Stamps 
to cover Postage. From 


HART, SON, PEARD & Co. Lo. 


138-140, Charing Cross Read, \WV.C., 
LONDON. 








LIFTS 


(HAND-POWER). 
Thousands in dally use. 
DINNER LIFTS, 
LUGGACE LIFTS, 
PARCEL LIFTS, 
CHOP LIFTS, 
STAIRCASE 

LIFTS, ; 
CELLAR LIFTS,. 
&c., &c. 





Self-sustaining Gear, 


from 3Q/- 


ESTIMATES & CATALOCUE™ 
ON APPLICATION. 
Lt plete, includes Overhead Geariny 
Wood Bearers, Brake ye aries Strong : 
ood e, Balance 
‘Ropes, and Weed Gu Gude 















































Lift excl 
Le Size of Cage. | Load. |“orcemty iat, com 
aa guides, to fix. 
0| 1ft.6in. x 1ft.lin-| }cwt.| ga & @ le @ 
1} 1ft.9in. x 1ft.8in-| $cwt.| 6 @ @ Cis i) 
2| 2ft.O0in. x 1 ft. 6 in cwt.| 610 ©| 810 9 
8| 2ft.4in. x 1ft:9in| Zcwt.| 710 0! 916 6 
4| 2ft.9in. x 2ft.6in.) 1;cwt.| $8 @ @©|10 10 Oo]: 
5| 8ft.9in. x 8 ft. 0 in. poet 200\/1 0686 
6] 6ft.Oin. x 4ft.Oin.) 4c 26 0 0'33 @ @ 
Total height 18 feet. ee height charged extra. 


Telephones, Bells, &c. 


THE 


DOMESTIC SERVANT QUESTION SOLVED ! 


Use John Bryden’s Electric Bells and 
Telephones combined. 


Easily oes in connection with existing 
electric bells, 


Complete Installations on the latest system 
for Offices, Banks, Hotels, Ma: sions, &c. 


LARGE EXPERIENCE. BEST WO; KMANSHIP, 
PRICES MODERATE, 


Catalogues and Estimates on Application. 


JOHN BRYDEN & SONS 


LONDON - - 








90, Gloucester-road, Queen's 


EDINBURGH 16, Frederick-street, 
GLASGOW - 60, Renfield-street. 
DUNDEE~ - 17, Alberi-square. 


ESTABLISHED 18(9, 
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SAVILE BOILER. 


HARTLEY & SUGDEN,“ 


MA LikKAxX. 


ee ele ae ee ie ie id Pid Pid Pid Vid Pia Pla Pil Pia Pil 


Wrought-Iron Heating Apparatus Boilers. 


Vertical Steam Boilers, &c. 


a ee eh i ed id Pil Pll Pil Pid Pid Vial Vial Piel Piel Piel Pals 


APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 





CONLRACTS (continued from p. viii.). 
County BOROUGH of BRIGHTON. 


TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 
ice is hereby given that _ the Councit of the 
Pi Borough vil receive TENDERS frcm such per- 
gons as may be willing to enter into a Contract for the 
SUPPLY of DRESSED GRANITE KERB and CHANNEL, 
as under :— : a 
. run 6 in. by 10 in. Granite Edge Kerb. 
1) ft, run 12 in, by 6 in. Granite Flat Kero. 
‘And 4,000 ft. run 12 in. by 6 in. Granite Fiat Channel. 
The specification and form of Tender may_ be obtained 
on application at the Office of the Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Mr. FRANCIS J. C. MAY, Memb.Inst.v.E. 
F.8.I. at the Town Hall, brighton. Si aa 
Sealed Tenders addressed to me, and endorse ende! 
for Granite Kerb and Channel,” must be left at my office, 
at the Town Hall, before TEN o’clock in the forenoon, on 
FRIDAY, the Ist day of JANUARY, 1904. Ba ee 
The Council do not bind themselves to accept the lowes 


or any Tender. FRANCIS J. TILLSTONE, 
Town Clerk. 


said 


Town Lr 
ighton. 
ee cunbe 17th, 1903. 





AMLET of MILE END OLD TOWN. 
TQ BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. _ 

The Guardians of the Poor of the Hamlet of Mile End 
Old Town hereby invite TENDERS for the EXECUTION 
of certain WORKS in connexion with the making of 
ALTERATIONS and ADDITIONS at their school building, 
on the Workhouse premises in Bancroft-road, Mile End-road, 
London, E. ‘ u : 

rawi may be inspected up to and including FRI- 
par OTT ANUARY, 1904. at the Ojfice of tne Architect, 
Mr. J. M. KNIGHT, No. 35, Bancroft-road, Mule End-road, 
‘London, E. between the hours of TEN a.m. and TWO pm. 

Specifications and quantities yf be had on application 
to the ARCHITECT, any day after t he 26th DECEMBER, 03. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed * School Alterations, 
to be delivered at the Guardians’ Offices, addressed to 
the undersigned, not later than FOUR pm. on THURS- 
DAY, the 4th JANUARY, 1904. 

o Tender will be = ene unless 

j ‘orm _ supplied. 
sao do aot bind themselves to accept the 

ender. 
“ioe tendering must state in the Tenders that they 
pay such rates of wages and observe such hours of labour 
as are generally accepted as fair in the trades to which 
the work refers. By Order 


WILLIAM THACKER, 
Clerk to the Guardians. 


it be on the 


Guagdians’, OMces, 
ancroft-road, 
i d-road, London, E. 

—_ er 17th, 1903. 





EST HAM UNION. 
The Guardians jnzive ies a age for the SUPPLY, 
DELIVERY, an complete o i 

(a) Three FIRE ESCAPE IRON STAIRCASES at their 
Convalescent Home, Northumberland-road, Margate; and 

(b) One similar STAIRCASE at the Workhouse (E. block), 
Union-road, Leytonstone, N.E. 

rms are at liberty to Tender for either or both of 
the above sections. ' ; M 

Drawings and a specification may be inspected at the 
Clerk's Office at the Workhouse between the hours of TEN 
a.m. and JR p.m. where forms upon which Terders 
must be made can be obtained. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed, must be sent to me, the 
undersigned, not later than WEDNESDAY, the 6th JANU- 
ARY, 190%, and the Contractor will required to pay 
Bie Seremmen the trades union rate of wages current in the 
district. 

The Guardiane do not bind themselves to accept the 


lowest or any Tender. 

. d By Order of the Board, 

FRED. E. HILLEARY. 
Clerk. 
Clerk’s Office. 
Union Workhouse, 
Leytonstone. N E. 
December 19th, 1903. 





(CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, PONTY- 


TENDERS REQUIRED to r SUPPLYIN 
are J () 

Sy e cor the og r Sases 7 oe 
an and particulars ma obtained upon applicati 
to Messrs. SWASH and BAIN, Architects, PMidiand — 

chambers, Newport, Mon. 





Refer also to“Too LaTE” column, page 








EST of DRAWERS for Double Elephant 


‘ Paper WANTED. Good second-hand set.—Se - 
wouare and prices to R. and R. Queen’s Wharf, gown 





G TONE-BREAKERS hand, horse, or steam 


KR LS & CONCRETE MIXE 
A have been — WA 


Purchase.—MASON BROS. (late 8. 
@reaking and Grinding Machine Manufacturers, Lei 





i Traveller, one Adie Cement Tester, 
Mill, ‘ip Waggons, Vertical Boiler, Chains, &c.. and 





WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 


Of all kinds, and with 
EVERY RECENT IMPROVEMENT 


Can be seen and tested in Trial Shops. 


A LARGE STOCK FiNISHED & KEADY 
FOR IMMEDIATELY DELIVERY. 


Call or write for Catalogue. 
SYDNEY BUTLER, siren GuAssHouse 


Three minutes from Vauxhall Station, South-Western Railway. 





HIRE! HIRE! HIRE! 
HIGH-CLASS ENGINES, MORTAR MILLS, HOISTS, 
CRANES, BRICK CRUSHERS, TRACTION 
ENGINE, &c. 

At Moderate Prices, 

REPAIRS AND CASTINGS, 


Engin and: 
Townmead-road, Fenatinn London, 8.W, 





CLEFT OAK ROOFING SHINGLES. 


A large quantity always on hand. 
Present stock over 100,000 
For prices, app " 
Ss. & 


J. an E ATE, 
English & Foreign Timber Merchants, eto. Horsham, Sussex. 





For HIRE, CONTRACTOR’S PLANT, 
Pumping Machinery, Portable Engines, soilers, wortar 
duills, Lifting Tackle, etc. 


HENRY SYKES Ltd. 66, senha London, 
Telephone No. 565 Hop. 





. _ 
GALE or HIRE. 
PORTABLE ENGINES, Loco. cr Vertical Boilers, 
24 to 30 horse, new or second-hand, ready. 
ORTAR MILLS, WINDING GEARS, PUMPS. 
Boiler Makers sent out for Repairs, etc. 
Address, WILLSHER, Forest-hill, S.E. 


Several 





(COMPLETION OF KEW _ BRIDGE.— 
FOR SALE, a QUANTITY of CONTRACTOR’S PLANT 
and MATERIALS, fe gg teen a@ Suspension Cableway, one 
10-ton Steam Derrick Crane with Bogies, one l-ton Hand 
Derrick Crane, one 30-cwt. ditto, one 10-ton Overhead 
Rockgrab, Barger, ye 

C) 
Pine Logs, 12 in. to 14 in. square, citto Half Timber 
Apply Contractor’s Office, Kew. 


COKE BREEZE 


in all sizes, screened or unscreened 
in any quantity. Delivery any part 
of London by Vans. Delivery also by 
Rallway in trucks or barges. 
CONTRACTORS FOR CAS COKE, RETORT 
CARBON, AND CLINKER. 


Address all enquiries to Chief Office— 


CLAYDON & BAKER, 


Coke and Breeze Contractors, 


314, BURDETT RD., LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 
and 21, COAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 


Telegrams : Telephones: 396 Eastern. 
Osculum, London. 167 Eastern. 
472 King’s Cross. 








BUILDERS’ & CONTRACTORS’) PLANT 


POR HIRE or SALE, Cheap. 
Portable Engines, 6 to 80h.p.; Mortar Mills, combined 
Puliagn, de.) Oslumie, Sinker Drea eee 
@ulleys, Inspection Vor Builders’ & Dontractore! 


Castings of eve 
DURHAM. BROS., Atlas Founin, 
208 & 205, BOW ROAD, LONDON, &. 





LAST, SHINGLE, eto. 
SPECIAL SCREENED SAND 
FINEST PATH GRAVEL, beautiful colour and good bind 


ing.—Apply, D. T. CORKE, 
T CRAYFORD SAND BANKS, CRAYFORD. 
Siding, 8.E. and O.R. Station adjoining. 


GAND (Best Sharp Sifted). 
Ball 





COKE BREEZE, 
CLINKER, or BOILER ASHES. 


Screened and Graded to suit all purposes. Promps 
deliveries in London by our own vans in any quantities, 
or by rail or barge.—Apply, 


CLOKE BROS., Coke & Breeze Merchants 


3, St. Augustine's Road, N.W. 


TELEPHENE, 606 King’s Cross. TELEGRAMS, *‘ Clokeful London.” 
SQUARES NEW YELLOW 
& PRATHER BOCs ag aa 14 ip. . . 

i , 6B. uare; Ro oarding (yellow), 3 . 
— — er on 8a; 3 in by 2 in. 5s. per lw %.: 3 in. by 
in. 78. 6d. per 100 4 in. by 3 in. for posts, 12s. 6d. per 108 
t.; Arris Rails in any lengths, 5s. 100 ft.; Palings, 5 ft. 
y 3 by Bed per 100; Palings, dit. by 24 by 2, 6s. 6d 100. 
All the above cut out of yellow deals, Slating Battens, 2 by 
i in. 10s. 6d. per 1,000 ft.—_JOSEPH DRAPER, Grove Works, 
ste-road, Clapham Junction. Telephone 38, Battersea. 








—) 
v 
® 
" 








LOORING BOARDS and MATCHING 
(10,000 squares of new) arrived in Surrey Commercial 
Dock, prices: floor boards, 1} in. at 8s. 6d. per ma. 1 in. at 
her We ds in. 6s. per 94:5 7 —— bag h Dee A 
- a . Tr 3 in. 8. . 3 Rn. %6 58. 
per sq. These Foods ‘oan be een at J. Skapuie, 103, 
avender-hill, Clapham Junction. Telephone 38, Battersea. 





GEWER CONTRACTORS and Others.— 
POLENG BOARDS 3 ft. to 6 ft. long, good qualit 

Gl per fathom. STRUTS, ‘WALINGS, ‘and HEELING 
PLANKS at low rates, 12,000 SPRUCE DEALS, 12 ft. long. 
8 in. by 9 in. wide, at 2s. 9d. each. DRAPER, Timber Mer: 
chant, Clapham Junotion. Telephone 38, Battersea. 








| ARGE QUANTITY of TANKS foz 
SALE cheap rom 50_to 8,000 galtons. 
J. DRAPER, 103, Lavender-hill. 
Five hundred STANDARDS, 3 by 0 (yellow) at 
DEAPER, Este-road, Clapham Junction. Tele. 38, Battersem. 





OR SALE. — ENGLISH OAK BOARDS 

and PLANKS, prime quality; also WAINSCOT, 15,000 ft. 
boards, 10.000 ft. planks,from 15 to 36 in. wide, 1 to 
in. thick; also 5,000 ft. 3 to 2 in. elm boards, cut out from 
three to four years.Apply GEORGE RICHES, The Gang- 
way Works, Cromer, Norfolk. 


CROCCON & CO. 
(LIMITED), 


16, UPPER THAMES STREET, 


-—— LONDON, 20, —= 


And at LIVERPOOL and GLASGOW, 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, PRIVATE HOUSES, 
MANSIONS, FACTORIES, &c, 


ELECTRIC BELLS, TELEPHONES, &c, 


— LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS — 
SUPPLIED AND FIXED, 


E&TIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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DAILID KING “C9 
| = NG-<- SCARBOROUGH = 


eiegroms: | WALTAAM CROSS HERTS _ :wiepnone: 
1: Kangswe@d-Walthan-Coss: SM “N° tWaliham-Cross : 

















‘High cLass JOINERY 


“IN DEAL-PINE-PITCA PINE-AMEDICAN WAITEWOD-WALAVT-: 
WAINSCOT OAK:-MAROGANY: TEAK: OR ANY OTRER WOD 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF JOINERY WORK FOR PVBLIC BVILDINGS CAVRCAES BANKS 
MANSIONS VILLAS & VNDERTAKEN TAROVGAOVT AND FIXED IF REQVIRED 


{ SHOP FRONTS AND FITTINGS BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS STAIRCASES PANELLING 
PARTITIONS CONSERVATORIES GATES & & , 


SPECIAL MOVLDINGS TO ANY DESIGN TVRANING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
PRIME ENGLISA OAK PALE FENCING MANVFACTVRED AND FIXED COMPLETE 


The works argzonc of iz mos¥ extensive and completcly up-to-daie. in the Kingdom . They cover 5 acres and are fitted 
throughour wiih modern machinery and: every possible labour saving appliance. 

_ AB Walhham Cross 1s onty 10 wiles from London. Frequenr trains leave Liv 

being the 2-15 pm. the Works are abou 8 minutes walk from Walfham Cross Station. 


_@ BEST WORKMANSAIP AND PROMPT DELIVERY GVARANTEED @ 


al Stree’ station jhe most convenienr 























Art Meta Work 


WROUGHT IRON GATES AND RAILINGS, 
LIFT ENCLOSURES, &c. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GAS FITTINGS. 


STRODE & CO. 


48, OSNABURCH STREET, LONDON, N.W. 


Showrooms: 
168, PICCADILLY, W., and 67, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 























KOH-I-NOOR 


(BRITISH MADE) 


TRACING {nos eee TRACING PAPER. 


Delightfully Transparent. Strongand Durable in Use. Is not 
PAPE R, brittle ; does not crack. Even and smooth to work on. 


EKOH-I-NOOR TRACING CLOTH 
TR ACI NG Is a stout and substantial cloth possessing every advantage for 
thedrawing room. Its surface is smooth and clear, free from 
CLOTH blotches. Does not tear or break. Is transparent enough for 
” the finest work. Erasures may be freely made without causing 


the ink torun, Is excellent for giving impressions by process. 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS WILL FIND THE CREATEST Of Stationers, Artists’ Colourmen, 
SATISFACTION IN USINC BOTH THESE SPECIALITIES. Photographic Dealers, dé. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Colden Lane. London, E.C. 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Koh-I-Noor Pencils. 























«... WELLS’ 
UNBREAK ABLE” 
LAMPS. 


KETTLE TORCH LAMPS. 
Largely used by 
Contractors, Builders, 
Corporations, Collieries, 
&e, 

LARGE FLAMING LIGHT. 


No. 18, 3 pints, 1}in. wick, 
4s. 6d. each. 











No. 28, same shape as 
above, but having 2 wicks, 
6 pints, 9s. each, 





No 18a. 

A Splendid Lamp, 
fitted with 2in. 
Wick, 5 pints 
canacity, 9s: each, 
Suitable for 
Sewerage & Drain- 
age Work, &c. 


Weis’ OIL GAS GENERATING LAMPS 


light from Kerosene or Petroleum without. Wick, 
Smoke, vr Smell at less than one penny per hour. 
Perfect Safety. 
No Explosive Naptha 
used. 


Thousands Sold. 
pp Tmntiocted by Wind. 
oO. 


12, 3hours, 11s 9d. each. 
12A,with tripod,13s 9d. ,, 
13, 5 hours, 14s. each. 
134, with tripod, 17s. each. 
14, 7 hours, 16s. each. 
144, with tripod, 19s. each. 





































Extra Burners 
for above, 
2s. each. 















Write for Complete Descriptive Price Lists, giving 
a large variety of patterns. 


A. C. WELLS & CO., 


94, Midtand Rd., St. Pancras, LONDON. 
















Works: CARNARVON ST., MANCHESTER. 
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COMBINED CIRCULAR 
AND BAND SAW: 
MACHINES. 


Full Particulars, Estimates, and Pissloguke sent | Free on Application to 


F. W. REYNOLDS & CO. 


Acorn Works, Edward Street, Blackfriars Road, LONDON, S.E 


(TURNING OPPOSITE CHRISTCHURCH.) 











F. W. R. & Co. HAVE JUST ISSUED A LIST OF SECOND-HAND 
MACHINES and ENGINES which have either been taken in exchange 
for larger machines or returned from hire. 









THIS LIST (No. 189) WILL BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 





THESE MACHINES, &c., CAN BE SEEN AT ABOVE WORKS, 














TELEGRAMS : Contractors to His Majesty’s Government. NATIONAL TELEPHONE : 


rg a ‘@UNDALL” o ieee 


OIL ENGINES 477 


SIMPLEST ail ] 
Engines 3 — 
Running. 








Economical,  Wlogh = Se . 
kind! ins —!) : = H i i HH lh i 


Pm Hl uN st 
= i mm 


Managed, 
=| LARGE NUMBERS IN U USE FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


~ — 


and Safe. 








Drak Srxs 8ke 7] 
‘We have new been working the 8 B.H.P. Gil Engine nine months. It is —_ a 7 M 


fae -_ 1 — piseesd to nore 1 you that it is ome Bp Se PS not only. one that I aid not 
Engines years sooner 
for the same ra is aid fhe vork badly. _ mayo xt knowing wi what I do, § Twas in want aon Write for Opinions of Hundreds of Users. 
Engine would no al e expense of putting a Steam if some one would make me a 
of in 
Proent of one.‘ Oil Bagise gm majestically along and wtope af nota nota ithae toda... | Makers 2° Largest Oil Engines ,. World. 


R. CUNDALL & SONS, Ltd. 


wirasearet’ SHIPLEY, YORKSHIRE.“ ato 
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“NEW JASIL” 
ANTI-PANIC BOLT 


FoR Each. 
SINGLE DOORS . 20/« 
REBATED -- 27/6 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
si 











FOR C 



































HILUS PATENT 
) 








iN 


J 

















Vo, 








ood 





JAS. HILL & CO.’ 





THE “*JASIL” 
REGO. BRASS WATER BAR. 


EITHER INWARDS OB 


a 


SPECIALITIES 


- 





















ASEMENTS OPENING 
OUTWARDS. 





HN 
HHT 


| | 

| at ce) 

HILL’S PATENT REVERSIBLE 
MORTICE & RIM LOCKS. 





HILL’S PATENT FANLIGHT OPENERS. 








JAMES HILL & CO., 


10 


0,, QUEEN VICTORIA ST.. LONDON, E.C. 











BENHAM &SO 





Benham & Sons’ London-Made, Coal Fire, Central Hot Plate, with two fires and 
four ovens and steam hot closet and bainmarie at end. 





N 


(LIMITED.) 


Coal, Cas, and Steam 
Cooking Apparatus. 


KITCHENERS. 


CRILLS ROASTING RANCES HOT PLATES 
POTATO STEAMERS HOT CLOSETS 
PASTRY OR ROASTING OVENS 
CARVING TABLES BOILING PANS 


PRIVATE MANSIONS, HOTELS, CLUBS, HOSPITALS, 
ASYLUMS, WORKHOUSES, &c., &c. 








*“WIGMORE” 








Recent large installations of 
Gooking Apparatus at the 
following :— 


Baltic Exchange, London, E.C. 
New Savings Bank, Kensington. 

otel Great Central, London. {Hotel Co.) 
New Simpson's Restaurant, Strand (for Savoy 
New Naval Barracks, Portsmouth. 
Mill Lane Lodging House (L.C.C.) 
Union Workhouse, Chesterfield. 

Do. Do. Dartford. 








West Ham Infirmary. 





I. HOT-WATER HEATING LAUNDRY University College Hospital, London 
Sea Bathing Hospital, Margate. 
SU PPLY APPARATUS APPARATUS Berry Wood Asylum, Northampton. 
e Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. Ete. Etc. 
E Expert Representatives sent on application, Telegrams: ‘‘ Benham, London.” Telephone: 66 Paddington. 


Benham & Sons, Ltd., 50, 52, & 62, Wigmore St., London, W. 
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E FIRMS, ... 
on, BATH STON sno, 

















CDE 
+ TELEGRAMS: { * * SOLITE: Landon.” e-BATH, equa {RE we Mare ws >» 2 
UARRIES: ate UA RHIES: weal) 
wa 2 ONE’S PARK. “ut Ace « nea o px GRO: . 
‘ AitGy DoW. oe” pro g want MBE De DOWN. , 
a 0% waite aban nly et _ Pesrwoon GROUND. ‘ 
“TRADE MARK. Summer-dried seasoned not for Winter use. TRADE Rien. 




















OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” and “STEWARDS Ltd.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


ADMIRALTY BUILDINGS, Block 111. 


The Fawcett Fire-resisting Floors, Ceilings, Roofs, Partitions, &c. 


have been selected for use in these buildings. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN IN COMPETITION WITH ANY OTHER SYSTEM ON SENDING PARTICULARS TO 
MARK FAWCETT & weil 50, QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, WESTMINSTER, S.W 


ALL KINDS OF MOULDINGS. 











NOT DISTINGUISHABLE FROM HAND- CARVING. 


THE CHARRIER & MarBuT Carvines LTD., 
8, City Roap, Lonpon, E.C. 













Veiegrams: *‘ SUAGWOOL, LONDON " (A.B.C, Code), 






















FIREPROOF PARTITIONS 


Strongest in the Market. 


r ¢@SILICATE COTTON = 


FIREPROOF, SOQUNDPROOF, HEATPROOF. 














LONDON: Perrin Street, Kentish Town, N.W, 
ee — 


Cas — 
SS * cna 
S. W. FRANCIS & CO., LIMITED. & to 70 (ate 174), Gray's Inn-read, London 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY KIND OF 


IMPROVED REVOLVING SHUTTERS, in WOOD, IRON, and STEEL, 


ESO COLLAPSIBLE STEEL GATES. SUITABLE FOR BANKS, MANSIONS, SHOPS, AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


BRASS SHOP FRONTS and SPRING SUN-BLINDS at REDUCED PRICES. aes ‘ead 




















s ae eee. le | 


Wwe iI 
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INTERNATIONAL FIRE EXHIBITION. 


Oe 


COLUMBIAN FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Ltd., Stand 139, Imperial Court, have 
received the highest awards. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS 
FOR FIRE PREVENTION BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND FIRE RESISTING ROOFS. 


ECONOMICAL DESIGNING of STEEL & CONCRETE FLOOR & ROOF CONSTRUCTION. Catalogues on application. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS—GROVE ROAD, ST. JOHN’S WOOD, 


HEAD OFFICE—37, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
TELEPHONE—5060 Bank. © TELEGRAMS—"Cicadarum, London.” J. D. O'BRIEN, Secretary and Managing Director. 


VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE 


(COMPRESSED OR MASTIC) 
Is the best material for Roadways, Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, Basements, Stables, Coach House: 
Slaughter Houses, Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. Pull particulars can be obtained from the Ofwes, 


HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 


sax’ ERNEST MATHEWS & CO, “= 


WORK. Head Office; 61, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. 


ALFRED MEAKIN, Ltd im essititont fem 


Mr. A. Richards. 


Manufacturers of ART ENAMEL GLAZED TILES. wWohighgate Potteries, Tunstall. 


Wall Tiles for Buildings, Hotels, Dairies, Shops. &c. White Glazed Tiles. Plain and Embossed Tiles in all Colours. Glazed and Printed Hearth 
Tiles. Hand-painted Tiles. Vitreous and Encaustic Tiles. Mosaic. &c., &c. Estimates and Designs supplied free on Application. A Large 
Assortment of all Classes of Tiles of Latest Designs may be seen at the London Show Rooms. 


a 




















= wo gD JOIN FRY A $ Pig ris so 4.210 Central. 
ans® KIRBY oan qo ere! N, EC. “ay r A 


BANK, OFFICE, WAREHOUSE, & SHOP FITTINGS, 
INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR DECORATIONS, &C.e, &C. 


ane ee, oe ee a 














CAUTION. 








C AR BO ' INEUM. Resistered—February 5th, 1886. 


Sole Proprietors of the above Trade Marks for their unrivalled Wood Preservatives ana Antiseptic. 


PETERS. BARTSCH, & CoO., DERBY: 


It has come to our knowledge that some Continental firm or firms have offered some other material under 
our above Trade Marks. We have cautioned the parties concerned in this Country, and give notice that should 
he offence be repeated we shall apply for an injunction. 
PETERS, BARTSCH, & OO., DERBY. 
68, Queen Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.; 8, Castie Street Arcade, Liverpool. 
Carbolineum can only be obtained from our authorised agerts in England and in Canada. 


oe 











__TIMBER, SLATE, AND BU 'LDING MATERIAL MERCHANTS, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


CHIMNEY-PIECES, - BATHS, LAVATORIES, 


RAILWAY STATION URINALS, ° LOSET » SINKS, CISTERNS, 
TABLES, SHELVES, MILK COOLERS, Xc., &c., 
IN PLAIN OR ENAMELLED SLATE, MARBLE, STONE, IRON, OR WOOD. 


REGISTER GRATES, STOVES, RANGES, ‘ Sle EVERY REQUISITE FOR BUILDINGS 
JOINERY AND MOULDINGS, &c. A (Write for Price Lists, 
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(GUARDIAN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


Head Office, 11, Lombard-street, London, E.C. 
Law Courts Branch, 21, Fieet-street, E.C. 
«= 1821. Subscribed Capital, 2,000,0001. 


Chairman —Hon. EVELYN HUBBARD. 
pay Chairman—EDWARD NORMAN, Esq. 
Vice Chairman._REGINALD E. JOHNSTON, Esq. 
FIRE POLICIES which expire at Christmas should be 
RENEWED at the offices of the Company or with the 


Agents on or before the 9th day of JANUARY. ui 
Manager of the Fire Department.—A. J. RELTON. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 


Founded 1797. 

Head Office, Norwich—Surrey-street. 

50, Fleet-st, E.C.; 71-72, King William-st, E.C.; 195, 

Piccadilly, W.; 81, Edgware-rd, W.; 1, Victoria- 

st. S.W.; St. James’s Branch, 26, Charles-st. 
ETD: 1 peepee yy eee ey 

Applications for Agencies invited. 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: Bartholomew-lane, London, E.C. 
Established 1824. 








CAPITAL & i MILLIONS STERLING. 
1 
INVESTED FUNDS, 1Q MILLIONS STERLING, 


Directors 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., 
Chairman, 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. 
F, Oavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 
Themas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 
Col. the Hon. Everard ¢. Digb - 
Magor-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., C.8.I. 
James Fletcher, Esq. 
John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Kdward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon, Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Right Hon, Lord Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Col. F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 





FIRE INSURANCES granted at current rates of 
——, and Leasehold and Capital Redemption 
olicies issued. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses. 
‘BONUS YEAR.—Participating Life Policies 
effected this year at full annual premiums 
wt participate in the Profits for the Quin- 
quennial Term ending 31st December next. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms and Statements of 
Acc wat may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS 


THE LONDON & GENERAL 
PLATE GLASS INSURANGE CO, 


Established in 1861, has some J 
VACANCIES FOR AGENTS 


upon liberal terms of commission. 
Apply to the Secretary, 


19, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.w. 








([THE“BUILDER” CATHEDRALSERIES 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


In each caso—EXTERIOR VIEW, specially drawn for this series 
GROUND PLAN, to a large scale, shaded to indicate the date and 





style of the several parts; DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLE, with sketches 
of details, &c. 

*1. Canterbury | 9%. Norwich 17. Liandaff 2%. Truro 

*2. Lichfield 10. Rochester 18. Oxferd 25. St. David's 
#3, St. Alban’s | *11. Lincoln 19. Seuthwell | 26. York 
*4. Peterboro’ | *12. Gloucester | 20. Worcester | 27. Ripon 

*5. Wells *13. St. Paul's 21. r *28, Chester 
*8. Exeter *14. Hereford an 29. Manchester 
7. Salisbury *15. Chichester | 22. St. Asaph 80. Carlisle 

8. Bristol *16. Ely 23. Wimchester | *31. Durham 





*Post-free FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY each, except 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 23, 26, 27, 28, and 31, the numbers of “‘ Tas 
BuiLorr ” containing these being our oF PRINT; but re ts of the 
VIEW PLAN, AND DESCRIPTION OF LICHFIRLD, WE 
SALISBURY, GLOUCESTER, CHICHEST: 
YORK, RIPON, CHESTER, and DURHAM, can be had, price ls 
each. Postage and packing of reprints extra; single sets, 2d. or 
the twelve sets together, 9d. 

The whole series (excepting Nos. 1, 8, 4, 11,13, 14, & 16, which 
are aow quite out of print, but including repiiuts as above) 
lds, Sd. ; post-free, 15s. 8d. 











BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED CORRECTLY BY RETURN OF POST, A 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRICES. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


ALLDAY, IIMITED. 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 





The ARCHITECT 


THIRTIETH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


Now R 


DIARY,” for 1 


904, 
Specially prepared for the use of Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers 





in addition, an Index, a Note Book, a 


No. 13.—Two Pages ” ” 
With Patent Lock 


These publications contain not only the usual Diary, ruled and printed to a particular form, specially adapted for professional use, but 
Rent and Insurance Register, a Cash Book, and a Ledger, ; 2 
much special matter referring to the various Architects and Kugineers’ Associations ; a digest of all the Acts passed last Session ; contain 
also Cases decided in the Superior Courts of Justice during the Legal year, from November, 1902, to Au 
‘Profession; Regulations of the London County Council under the orders of the Council applying to Music, Dancing, Theatre, and other 
Licences ; Complete list of Metropolitan Surveyors and Districts, with Official and Private Addresses ; Alphabetical Index to the Practical 
Statutes, Stamp Duties, &c. ; the whole forming in One Volume a complete Set of Books for the year, The Editions are:— 


No. 12.—One Page to a day; size, 8; in. by 5 in. cloth gilt, = = paged 5s. 
8 


th all the usual diary information, and 


August, 1903, of interest to the 


Gs. 


gy id] 
and Key, 3s. extra. 





The “BUILDER'S 


No. 1 1.—Two 


Also contains Bi 





, Note Book, Rent, Insurance, and Mo: 


as.”—Building News. 


Builder 


DIARY,” for 1904, 


Specially prepared for the use of Builders and Contractors, 
days to a page, ruled and printed to a special pattern. 





Register, Cash Book, Ledger, and 130 pages of Tables, of great value 


te rtgage ‘ 
to all engaged in the Building Trades, In all, 460 pages ; size, 8 7-8thsin, by 5 in. bound, whole cloth, gilt. Indexed and paged to end of Diary, 
PRIC <ts, Gd. be 
“The novel and valuable feature of these Diaries is that each volume forms in itself a complete set of books for the year."”—Builder, 
“‘ For use in the office of architects and builders they are better fitted than any diaries with which we are acquainted.” —Architect, 
‘* Messrs. Hudson & Kearns’ Diaries need no recommendation save a trial."—British Architect. 
“We have used them ourselves throughout the year with much satisfaction, and are glad now to draw attention to the new batch sent 


“The Diaries published by Messrs. Hudson & Kearns are quite unrivalled for convenience and comprehensiveness.”—Building World. 
‘These Diaries may be said to have become the Diaries for the professions for which they are issued.”—JUustrated Oarpenter and 


’ Sole Publishers:—HUDSON & KEARNS, 88, Southwark Street, London. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel. 6112 Gerrard, Telegrams, ‘The Builder, London.” 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 


CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTH&R COUNCILS, 
PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIRS, SALES BY TENDER, 
LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, &c. &c. 





SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SI CE OF TUNE OP .ocagvacaricidicsiwaresorceesss 4s. 6d. 

Each additional line .. ...........085 


Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page, and 
other special positions, on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 
FOUR lines or under...., Pecccccvccce Peeecccesooes 2s, 6d. 
BACH GIMICIONNE TID oc occcseeces osiccccecceccaccous Os. 6d. 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*.* Stamps must not be sent, but all the sums should be remitted 
by Postal Orders, payab'e to J. MORGAN, and addressed to the 
Publisher of “Tne BuripEr,” Catheri.e street, W.C. 





Advertisements for the current week’s issue are received up to 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but ‘Classification ” is im- 
possible in the case of any which may reach the Office after HALF: 
PasT ONE pm. on that day, Those iotended for the Outside 
Wrapper should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 





ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Otfice before 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent. 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, Cath+rine street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of charge. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, together 
with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. Unused stamps are 
returned to advertisers the week after publication. 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIA CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 





NINEPENCE EACH. 
'y Post (carefully packed) 1s, 


READING CASES, { , 











HE ABBEYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
geal Shee SIEM cy gars igi, OTED 


and le 
several parts; DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLE, ac. = 


(out of print’ 
~ 
pr ). 


ee 


33 


Maxca, 
Aprzit. 
o- May. 


» 
g 
5 
brtsars 
print 
3 
: 


16, Kirkstall .. . (out of print) 


ir) o Jan, 
17. = Dore ~ APRIL Apri. 


@1. Sherborne .. 

e+ eeJULY¥*| 22. Bayham .. o « «JULY. 

~ . +. «(out of print) 

1898, 

24. Melrose, .. ..(out of print). * ateor e+ (out of print), 
2: 


25. Waltham .. ..(out of print). oe 0 ce PRIL. 
96. Tintern og Valle Crucis... (out of — 





o 02 cf eeJULY. 


77. Lanercost.. .. e eo Qcr.) 31, Cartmel . 
1908, 


- of 


Boxgro b. 

WO co 0s oe 
Dunstable 
Buildwas 





1901. 
Jam, | 36. Milton Abbas (out of print 
(The last of the Series.) 


«. JULY. 
Ocr. 
Post-free FOURPENOE-HALFPENNY each, 


-- + 


SERB 





SCOTLAND, 

i. Glasgow 4. Kirkwall 6. Dunblane | 8. St. Andrews 
@. Edinburgh | 5. Iona 7. Dunkeld | 9. Brechin, } 
3. Aberdeen 10. Elgin. 

Price 4}d. each, or the complete Series 3a, 4d. post-free, 

IRELAND. 

1, 8t. Patrick 12. Christchurch | 3. Kilkenny. 

Price 4}d. each, or the complete Series, 1s. 1d. post-free, 

Publisher of ‘Tax BuitpEr,” Catherine-street, London, W.C. 


SUITABLE FOR A 


Christmas or New Year Present. 





THE CATHEDRALS 
OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


LIBRARY EDITION 


(Limited to 250 Copies). 





Printed on Plate and India Paper (sheet 
demy), containing 62 Plates (Views & Plans), 
with descriptive letterpress, republished from 
“‘ The Builder,’ revised and partly rewritten. 


A FEW SETS OF THE ABOVE STILL IN HAND. 








PRICE: 

UNBOUND (in Portfolio)- - - = - £313 6 
BounD (in whole Buckram) - - - = - 4 4 0 
London 
Publisher of “THe Buripgr,” Catherine street, W.C. 








Sent on Approval if Desired. ? 
AGGETL’S A.B.C. of House Planning, 
Comprising every variety of arrangement, with sult- 
aple Elevation and Sections, from a two-roomed house 

rds, viz:— : : 
“ipians of Artisan’s Cottage, costing from A501. to 4001. 

(Published in 25 coloured plates, price 2I.) 500 
Plans of Single-fronted Residences, costing from 5001. 
to 1,v008. y ‘ : 

(Published in 25 coloured plates, price 
Plans of Intermediate and Double-fronted 
costing from 500!. to 2,000l. ; 

(Published in 25 plates, price 2. 10s.) 

If a folio is required the gl he 3s. es ie and 
if bound in book, 5s. extra on e above prices. i 
Sent on approval for 3 days if desired by J. J. RAGGETT, 
Architect, 88, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 


al.) 
Residences, 





To Architectural Students. , 
AGGETI’S SPECIFICATION, — with 
Detail Drawings, will be sent on approval for 3 
days if desired. Price 12s. 2 . 
Apply J RAGGETT, Architect, 88, Colmore-row, Bit» 
mingham, 





URVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 
EXAMINATIONS. 

COMPLETE COURSES OF PREPARATION for these Ex- 

aminations are given, either in Class, by Correspondence, 

or in Office, 4 r. RICHARD PARRY, F.8.I. A.M.1.0.B. 

Surveyor and Barrister-at-Law. 

Six months’ course for the Examinations of 1904 and the 
eighteen months’ course fer those of 1905, will comments 
during the second week of SEPTEMBE 
During the last nine years, out of Y-EIGHT 
Winners, TY-ONE were prepared by Mr. } 
while at each of the last two Examinations_the le, 0 
the prises awarded have been obtained by 4 RRY’S 
papi 8, namely:—The Institution Prize, the Special Prize, 
he Beadel Prize, the Driver Prize, the Penfold Prize. Medal, 
the Penfold Silver Medal, and the Crawter Prize. 

For particulars of the Courses of Work, or for any 
advice with respect to these Examinations, apply to Mr. 
BRIOHARD PARRY, No. 82, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
Telephone No. 680, Westminster. 





i 








a 





Uy 
I.B.A., SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’, 
® and Civil Service Technical Examinations.—Prepara- 
ticn by correspondence. First place in every competiti 
technical examination during last twe years—@. A. 





Londou: The Publisher of '‘ Taz Burtpez,” Catherine-street, W.0 


MIDDEETON, A.B.I.B.A. 19, Craven-straet, Strand, W.0- 
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WORKING or COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS 


PERSPECTIVES 
TRACINGS 
PHOTO-COPIES 
MODELS of BUILDINGS, &c. 
LITHO. PRINTING 




















Telegrams— 
** DIVIDITORER, LONDON.” 


98, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


OFFICE HOURS :—9.0 to 6.0 


THE LONDON 
DRAWING & TRACING 


OFFICE 


(ZST. 1883). 


(Adjoining Hotborn Town Halt). 


SATURDAY 9.0 to 1.0 2eneger-JOHN B. 


No. 1011 HoLBorn. 


““ LITHOTYPE” 
PHOTO - COPIES 


Permanent 
BLACK LINE « 
WHATMAN, 
CARTRIDGE, or 
TRANSPARENT 
THORP. TRACING CLOTH 





Tetephone— 




















@ ADVERTISEMENTS are received for insertion 
as late a 3 p.m. on Thursday, but 
Classification " is impossible in the case of 
any which may reach the Ofice after 1.30 p.m. 
on that day. 

Correspondence relating to Advertisements should be 
addressed to the Publisher—not to the Editor. 

(For Scale of Charges see page xvi.) 








ANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS.— 
Preparation Al = aan geo Examination by x. 
Oorrespondence Oour; xt-books or Acts 
0H. OLARKE, Assoc. ‘San. fiat © Jelow nei fan, ing! 
neers; Honours Medal ist in Hygie me, tO; Author of 
Clarke’s ‘* Aids on 
Examination 


same testione. on San, oe 6a -ip Oaloulation of 
© Space, Is.; le Bances ractic: rain 
Inspection, 6a—Frospeotus and “ Aids” from 





. \. 





ANITARY INSPECTORS’, SURVEYORS’, 


SANITARY NEERS’ EXAMINATIONS 











GINEERS, the SANITARY INSPEC- 
RS’ EXAMINATION BOARD, and other Bodies. 

VI ENGINEER and SURVEYOR (A.M.1.0.E. 
seriiteoter May Y ceeiery Inspector and Surveyor) PRE- 
PAR: CAND. S by correspondence for the above. 
All e an: pn subject may taken. Special corre- 
sponding classes in alam and Levelling, Building Con- 
struction and Quantiti 
One to twelve months’ courses of Office Instruction by 
arrangement. Work for 1904 now commencing. 

For complete he wa} (56 pages) of all subjects, terms, 
etc. apply to C. Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 


I. B.A. A. BeXAMINATIONS. 
HOWGATR and BOND'S system. 


of PRE- 

PABA TON sonal correspondence, in 3 9, or 

a months a penn aubiiirEot URALY, LENDING ime key 

parloalare model drawing Mr AG . PHOND, | BA ~ my Hips 
Gower-street, W.0 en Re 

















MUNICIPAL and COUNTY ENGI- 

NEERS’ EXAMINATION.—Mr. RICHARD PARRY, 
AM.I.O.E. F.8.I. eto. 82, Victoria-street, Westminster, pre- 
pares pupils by correspondence for this examination. The 
course work may be taken to extend over six or twelve 
Months acco: previous knowledge. 





ERTIFICATES for CLERKS of WORKS. 
—Foremen, building inspectors, estimators, and others. 
Candidates for ‘the above examinations = Lig ye TOS 
fruthor mk. correspondence, by GEORGE E B.1.0.0 
author ‘ “+g Lge 3 Ant én Weclindesees Ilford, E. 
Prospectus, 1d. stamp. Candidate’s Guide ” to appoint- 
ments, eto. ae ‘pp. tee, Met. postal order 6d. or 7 stamps. 


STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 


CURRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 

THE MIDLAND ENGINEERING BUREAU, THE 
STRAND, DERBY, hold CLASSES in this Subject, com- 
mencing the LAST WEEK IN EVERY MONTH. In- 
tending Students are asked to enrol themselves by the 
end of the THIRD WEEK whenever possible. 

Av ARCHITEOTURAL COORSE designed to cover the application 
of STEELWORK to BUSLDINGS is in the hands of ENGINEERS 
specialized in this Branch, 

All particulars on application. Mark enquiries ‘‘ Tuition Dept. B.” 








RCHITECT and SURVEYOR (young and 

energetic, A.R.I.B.A.) desires to MEET GENTLE- 
MAN with established practice, with a view to partner- 
ship, or would accept a managing position, with view to 
same. Thoroughly experienced ani qualified.—Address, 


vox 
122, Office of “The Builder.” 





ENTLEMAN {thoroughly competent) 
ARCHITECT and SURVEYOK seeks POST as Mana- 
ger, with view to partnership. Large experience in estate 
Buiier* and London work.—Box 125, Ouce of © The 


METROPOLITAN 3B BOROUGH of BER- 


NDSEY. 
SANITARY INSP ECTOR. 
The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the POSITION of 
SANITARY INSPECTOR. The person appointed will 
required to devote the whole of his time to the duties 
of the office and to reside in the Borough. 

The salary will commence at 130l. and rise by annual 
increments of 5]. to a maximum of 175!. without 


ACHINIST WANTED (joiner preferred). 
-Works 50 miles. from London. Permanency to , Suit- 
able man.—Address, Box 272, Office of “ The Buider.” 


(CABRENTER REQUIRED to give ESTT- 
MATE for as job (factory)—Apply B. 68, 
Salusbury-road, Kilburn N. 








Candidates must possess the certificate of the Sanitary 
Institute granted prior to 3lst DECEMBER, 1898, or the 
certificate of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify, but 
candidates may send to the undersigned copies of the 
application and testimonials for the use of the Public 

Health Committee or the Council. “ 
The appointment will be subject to the approval of the 
Local Government Board, and also to the person selected 
passing satisfactorily a medical examination as to his 
Constitutional fitness for the position. 
Applications must be on forms to be obtained from the 
undersigned, and must_be Sereeee not later than TWELVE 
NOON on the 4th JANUARY, 

PREDK. RYALL 


Town Clerk. 
Town Hall. 
Spa- -road, Bermondsey, S.E. 
December 19th, 1903. 





JRBAN DISTRICr COUNCIL OF 
PAIGNTON. 
APPOINTMENT OF A Se AND WATER ENGI- 


The Council is prepared to receive APPLICATIONS from 
-qualified gentlemen to fill the above position. 
e person appointed will be required to reside in the 
district and devote = whole of his time to the duties 
of the office, which he will a expected to commence on 
the first day of FEBRUARY, 1904. 

The district comprises 5,177 acres and a population of 
about 9,000. 
Applications, stating salary required, age, and experi- 
ence, accompanied by not more than three testimonials of 
recent date, sent to the undersigned on or before 
the 14th viNGAnY 1904, and endorsed Application for 
Surveyor and Water Engineer. 
Canvassing members of the Council will disqualify candi- 


ates. 
G. BARNSTON, 
erk. 
Town Hall, 
Paignton. 
December 22nd, 1903. 





UILDING INSPECTORS WANTED. 

The Municipal Council of Shanghai REQUIRE TWO 
unmarried MEN as INSPECTORS in the Municipal Engi- 
neer’s Department, to superintend building, drainage, road- 
making, and other municipal work. Salary, 160 Shanghai 
taels per month. Engagement for 3 years. 

Applications, in candidate’s own handwriting. giving a 
statement of his experience and stating distinctly the 
candidate’s age, and that he is unmarried, and enclosing 
copies (not originals) of testimonials to be addressed to 
Rox 864, c.o. Brown’s garreaes Office, 17, Tothill-street, 
Westminster, London, S 
No candidate will be appointed unless he ‘can produce 
first-class testimonials as to sobriety and attention to 





ork. 
The Shanghai tael varies ar tea in value; on the 
2lst December it was worth 2s. 44d. 
ORTICULTURAL BUILDER.— 


- DRAUGHTSMAN REQUIRED. <Accustomed to de- 
signing horticultural buildings, accurate estimator. State 
experience, age, salary required. Permanency to a suitable 
man —Anply bv letter in first instance, * Conservatory De- 
partment.”. W. DUNCAN TUCKER, Horticultural Engi- 
neer, South Tottenham. 


1 ya “¢ he 

OMPETENT DRAUGHTSMAN 

~ WANTED in large office in Lancashire. Aged 23 to 

26. Must have goad experience in general work, a know- 

ledge of details and construction, and be able to take a job 

through.—State where articles served, later experience. an d 

salary required. to Box Office of ‘ The Builder.” 
Copies only of testimonials to be sent. 








EMENT MANAGER WANTED, at once, 
/ for factory in South Africa. Must be trained chemist 
and possess thorough practical knowledge of the manufac- 
ture of cement in all its branches. Good salary with par- 
ticipation in profits to first-class man. House, horse, and 
trap provided free—Address by letter, stating past experi- 
ence, ae Foe a of testimonials and salary re eure to 
“6. Be” . W. Vickers, 5, Nicholas-lane, E.C 





A LDERSHOT URBAN DISTRICT 


COUNCIL 
ANANTED, a SURVEYOR to the Town and District of 
8, 

Commencing salary, 200]. per annum, rising by yearly 
increments of 101. to 3001. The appointment to be subject 

three months’ notice on either side. 

The person appointed will be required to devoto his whole 
time to the work of the Council, and not to engage in 
ee os 

He 1 have to ge ro all vuties wmposca upon him 
by the Putine Health A 

Will have to give naneereh security for 4001. 

Letters of application, stating age and qualification, to- 
gether with copies of not more than La recent testi- 
monials, and endorsed ‘‘ Surveyorship,” be sent to the 
JANUS = later than FORSDAY. the 5th day of 

Personal’ Seams we will rder ‘of th 

vy der of e P Councll. on, 





Clerk. 
Council Offices, 
Aldershot. 
December 21st, 1903. 
LERK of WORKS (thoroughly experienced) 


RED to SUPERVISE the ERECTION of new 
OFFICES tor the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, in Euston- 
don. 

Applications, stating age, experience, and salary required, 
enclosing three original testimonials of recent date, 
be received on or m be 

and be addressed to the CHAIRMAN 


BUILDER'S CLERK, to take charge of 


ffice. With knowledge of quantities, prime cost, and 
general office routine —Anpnly, stating age. capabilities, and 
salary required, to FREDK C. THURMAN, Walton Works, 
near Ipswich. 





BUILDER'S JUNIOR CLERK WANTED 


(at Sutton). Knowledge of shorthand and drawing 
preferred —State age, wages, ,and full particulars to Box 
273, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





GENERAL FOREMAN (first: - class) 





(CARPENTER WANTED, good jobbing; 

used to carpets and household repairs, dod fill up 
time at bench. Abstainer, and good references from last 
employer. Letters only, stating full particulars, to W 
25, Kelross-road, N. : 


N4vYY GANGER, for excavation of large 

building. Must be used to mgaNGRE,” co engestenen. 
etc. and rages required to Box “ 2,” stings 
Bros, Ltd. 1, Arundel-street, Strand, 








Refer also te “Too LATE” column, page 








BILLS OF QUANTITIES 
LITHOGRAPHED. 


PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT, J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & eee 
Nos. 2 & ® Tothill St., Broadway, Westminater. 
Telephone No. 185 Wesatmioster. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Cartoons, Londen.” 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Surveyors’ 
W. HARDAKER, Lithographer, 
13, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
QUANTITIES, &c., accurately and neatly LATHO- 


GRAPHED, or Electrographed, at —_ 
Moderate Rates, and with the utmost = 
Skilled Staff. Plans Copied, Enlarged, Re cea 


Coloured. Photo Prints on s ortest notice. 
** Quantities” Boxes, 14 in. by 9 im. by 5 in., 28. Gd. each 
12s. or to order). 


PERSPECTIVES 


in all styles from One Guinea. 
Specimens and Price List sent on 
application to 


CLAUDE KELLY, 466, Oxford-st.W. 


Cypewriting and Reporting. 


Every description of Typewriting 
undertaken. 

Specifications a special feature. Shorthand Typists sent 

eut with or without machines. Verbatim or Gondensed 

Reports of Meetings, Arbitrations, Law Cases, &c., fur- 
nished by an experienced staff ef Shorthand Writers. 
PITMAN’S, 32, Chancery Lane. 

- (Telephone 1565 Central.) 











Variations measur and /ppeo ulative 
~- es. casional ofteneee ae 


Tt. Esighani-¥ wale, sh gre, gary capes. 


Ocalan sits, Hiv successful). — 





UANTITY SURVEYOR a. eapable and 
experienced) wishes to ARRANGE with architects 
) A _——— af — etc. Punctuality, accuracy, 
and despa gus. ai 
repared and accuunts edinated.§ = builders. 
Estimates Pee 501, Office of The Builde 





RCHITECT and SURVEYORS qualified 
ASSISTANT desires ENGAGEMENT, w up 
drawings, levelling, surveying, estate work, etc. ill A. 
any appointment.—Box 124, Office of “‘ The Builder. 





@HITE AND BUILDEBS. 
LE RK K of WOR KS or FOREMAN 





WANTED for large job in Strand. Only those used 
to very large contracts need apply. Good wages to cap- 
able man.—State experience, one, etc. to Box “ FORE- 
MAN,” c.o. Hastings Bros. Ltd. 1, Arundel-street, Strand. 





O PAINTERS and DECORATORS.—Re- 


quired to be Painted, large Power Station. Only 
first-class tradesmen employing at least 20 hands sion 
apply. Good references.—Address, CLIFT FORD, Contrac- 
tor, Willesden Junction, N.W 





HOP FOREMAN (working) WANTED. 


Must be thoroughly competent, understand machine 
made joinery work, and most economical mehods of pro- 
duction. Good manager of men.—Write. giving fullest par- 
ticulars of experience, age, and wages required, to Box 





COMMITTEE, Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, 17, Charlotte- 
eet, Fitzroy-square, W. endorsed ‘‘ Clerk of Works. 


oad 2 ane 





Provident sae Builders’ Fore Pporomen and Gris of 
TO ARCHITECTS. 
HE INCORPORATED CLERKS aoe 


’ ASSOCIATION OF GREAT 
CARPENTERS’ HALL, LONDON WALL, ‘E. C. 





E eers uiri the SERVICES of 
ofenns ot WORKS aro ee to appt (by letter enly) 
to the SECBETARY of the IN pt OLERES of 
WORKS’ ASS@GIATION, Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall. 





(See also newt page. 





275, Office of “ The Buil der.’ 
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UILDERS’ FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION | 


. MEMURKIAL sALL, E.U. 
®XPERIENCED #UREMEN IN ALL BRANCHES of the 

Building and Engineering trades CAN BE OBTAINED on 

7 to the SECRETARY, Memorial Hall, Farring- 
on-strect; . 





'* LERK of WORKS now DISENGAGED. 
_/ Well up in all trades. Town or country. Just com- 
Weill recom- 


wieted a large job for a London architect. 
mended.—J. NYE, Stoke, Rochester. 


ARTIN ZOCH, 

PULSNITZERSTR, 18, DRESDEN, N., 
Is open to REPRESEN’, in Germans, one or two good 
British fiims for Specialities iu BULLDING MALERLALS 
and DECURATIONS. Correspondence in English. 











] UILDER’S MANAGER, of extensive and 


varied experience, a good surveyor, and thoroughly 


up in prices, is desirous of making a CHANGE early in, 


the New Year.—For particulars, address, Box 118, Office of 
The Builder.” 





ISPUTED Contractors’ ACCOUNTS.— 

A Surveyor of 25 years’ experience, having made & 
speciality of the above, is prepared to undertake the 
measuring up and valuing of all descriptions of work for 
the adjustmént of disputed accounts. References to leading 
London solicitors.—Box 362, Office of ‘The Builder. 





] UILDERS. — ADVERTISER seeks AP- 
POINTMENT directly after Christmas as ESTI- 

_MATING and QUANTITY CLERK and GENERAL ASSIS- 

“TANT. Used to management of office and workmen. Keen 

estimator. Over 21 years’ experienc?.—Box 123, Office of 
The Builder. 





Vy JANTED, by a respectable well-educated 

vouth, who has recentiy completed his apprentice- 
ship, a SITUATION in the office of a large builder and con- 
tractor, in which he would have the opportunity of acquir- 
ing thorough experience in office and contract work.—Ad- 
dress, M. W. 3, High-street, Hereford. 





ENERAL FOREMAN DISENGAGED 

wants JOB. Aged 46. Carpenter and joiner. Town or 
— Good references.—H. W. 57, Chiswick-road, Lower 
Edmonton, 





( YENERAL FOREMAN (good); 37; trade 
W carpenter and joiner. Thoroughly practical and ener- 

Keen in variations and management. Used to sharp 
, First-class references.—-Box 121, Office of 


getic. 
co npetition. 
* The Builder. 





ENERAL FOREMAN wants ENGAGE- 
W MENT. Just finishing up large contract. Reference 
“from present employer. 16 years’ London experience. Car- 


GENERAL FOREMAN (47) DISEN- 
GAGED. Thoroughly reliable and practical man. 


have carried through contract over 20,000. and several 
structural alteration jobs. References —ENERGY, 103, Glen- 
gall-road London, N.W 





ENERAL FOREMAN seeks RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT. Young, energetic, bricklayer.—R. G. P. 
6, Morland-villas, Harrington-road, 8. Norwood, 8.E. 





ENERAL FOREMAN (43), thoroughly 


practical, energetic, sharp, ,and trustworthy, good 
manager of men. Jviner. 10 years’ testimonials and refer- 
ences. Abstainer. — or country.—FOREMAN, 27, Loam- 


pit-vale, Lewisham, S.E. 





APPOINTMENT as FOREMAN (general) 


WANTED on military works, triennial contract. 
Thoroughly practical, well acquainted with schedule and 
routine of work. Coast district preferred. Good refs. from 
Jast employers. Carpenter and joiner by trade.—Box 364, 
Office of “The Buiider.” 





OR all Branches of DECORATING, 
PAINTING, and PAPERHANGING by competent 
workmen. Town or country.—Apply 


to 
8. J. MOCKRIDGE, j{ &,,<haddesden- parade, 


Estimates free. Sub-contracts taken. 





ACHINIST (young) wants JOB; can work 
de over- and under-hand planers, circular and band- 
saws and tenon machine. Moderate wage for constant job. 
—J. T. R. 32, Rainham-road, Kensal Green, London. 





ACHINIST (IMPROVER) seeks SIT.; 
~ thicknesser, band-saw, fret-saw, and small sand- 
paperer.—E. H. EVANS, Southcote, Lye, near Stourbridge. 





OINER. — CONSTANCY 

steady reliable man. 
branches. Good _ setter-out. 
Office of © The Builder.’ 


WANTED by 
Well up in staircases and all 
Town or country.—Box 126, 





LUMBER (good) wants JOB; well up in 
: atest sanitary improvements, lead-laying, joobing. 
Total abstainer. _Aged 30. References. Could’ ta 4 
—W. J. 110 Newington-butts, S.E. 





LUMBER (registered). Gas, hot water, 

__ Zinc, new or jobbing, do electric light and bell re- 
pairs. Aged 42—_MILAN, 5, G - 

Wandocontn, BW 5 rosvenor-terrace, Southfields, 





RICKWORK and POINTING WANTED 

2 by practical man. Boilers, hot-air aparatuses, shafts 
and dilapidations taken. Town or c try. ista ) 
object.—H. 93, Munster-road, Fulham, 3.W) ew 











rpenter by trade.—T. G. 8, Brownlow-road, Bounds Green, N. 


Refor also to “Too LATE” Column 


WRITE FOR 


of specially prepared Architectural 


DESIGNS of 


POST FREE 
to 
Architecte 
and 
Builders 


Uibite § Sons, 


207, Oxford St., London, W. 








THE 


=— 


SSS SSS 


iid 
\ 


Stay, ,, 





6349 Brass. 
63845 Iron, 


Openers are reversible. 


“EVEREDY’ patent FANLIGHT OPENERS. 


(EVERED’S PATENT.) 





The **Eyeredy” Opener measures only 4 inches overall when closed. 
boring of the sash is avoided. 


Iron ... { 6oas | 2/10 each, Brass ... 
+ 6843 8/9 doz. Stay, 5, 


All cutting or 


The Opener should be fixed at a point one-quarter 
of the distance from the hinge or pivot to the end of window, and the screw rod 
should be at right angles to the plane of the window when closed. 
The Screw Rod is }in, diameter, 


The ** Everedy ” 


Nos, 6848 and 6844 are suitable for any hinged casement or fanlight in which the 
window closes flush (or nearly so) with the frame on the side the opener is to be fixed, 


Nos. 6849 and 6845 are suitable for any hinged casement or fanlight in which the 
window closes more than r}in, above or behind the frame, 


The Stays 6847 and 6848 are to take the weight of heavy windows when open, 


| or i 4/3 each, with }-in, screw, 


6847 14/3 doz, 


THE PRICES INCLUDE SCREWS FOR FIXING. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT. 


EVERED & CO., Ltd., 27 to 35, Drury Lane, LONDON, {¢ ishsct'Sorts? sirmingham. 








|W. flug’s Gibson, Lia. 
LIFTS 


ELECTRIC, HYDRAULIC 
AND HAND-POWER 


‘ ENE SLY CO 











Temple Bar House, 28, Fleet St., LONDON, E.C. 


EE 
Telegraphic 
Address : 
‘6 CROISSANT, 
LONDON.” 





Wm. Aug's Gibson, Chairman and Managing Director. 
Formerly President American Elevator Co. 


Later Managing Director, Otis Elevator Co., Limited. 
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TESTED BEFORE THE BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE. 























SOLID- nor HoLtow. For 
Easy to Erect, , G Partitions, 
l ov Ceilings, 
CHEAP. A series 
Take any Plaster. ne &C. ' 








EXCELSIOR AND PHENIX FIRE-RESISTING PLATES COMPANY 


163, PALMERSTON HOUSE, E.C. 








wy MESSENGER & Go. 


LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 





Winter Gardens, 
Conservatories, Wineries. 


fi 7; and EVERY KIND of HORTICULTURAL BUILDING, with most receny 
Improvements in Fittings and Ventilating Appliances. 


HEATING BY HOT WATER OR STEAM FOR CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
——————=—=—- MANSIONS, SCHOOLS, CLASSHOUSES, ETC. BOILERS, PIPES- 
RADIATORS AND .ALL FITTINCS SUPPLIED DIRECT FROM OUR OWN FOUNDRY. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 
Surveys Made, and Gentiemen. waited upon by arrangement. 


LONDON OFFICE: 122, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 























aa eS see 


FIRE - RESISTING CONSTRUCTION. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


Completely-equipped joinery works, fitted with the latest and most improved wood- 
working machinery, have now been installed in connexion with our plant for rendering 
wood fire-resisting, and we are prepared to contract or sub-contract for all the 
wood-work (carpentry and joinery), complete and fitted up if required, for buildings 
where Protection from Fire is desired. 








The cost for doors, stairs, w:ndow-sashes, mantels, and other joinery, made 
of fire-resisting wood is only about 15 p:r cent. more than when made of ordinary 
wood. 


We are authorised to announce that the FINE ART & GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, of 90, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
will allow a rebate of 30 per cent, on alu buildings, INCLUDING 
HAZARONOUS RISKS. where our fire-resisting wood is used. 








Fire-resisting Wood Joinery is indistinguishable in appearance from ordinary wood, 
and when furnished by us does not differ in any respect from ordinary wood, cxcept in 
the one feature—that it will not by itself sustain or spread flame. 


Estimates and Samples furnished free on receipt of specifications. 
ADDRESS :— 


THE NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD ano FABRICS COMPANY, Lio. 


Townmead Road, FULHAM, S.W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ANTIPYRINE, LONDON.” Telephone: 988 KENSINGTON. 
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BRICKS! BRICKS! BRICKS! 


Prices are being inflated ‘by COMBINATION in the Brick Trade. 


Buy 


from the MANUFACTURER, who refuses to join such combination, at 
Shillings less per 1,000. 


Apply Chief Office ef 


A. W. ITTER, 


BRICKWORKS 
OWNER, 


53, Moorgate St. LONDON, c.0. 





a 


Patent *OPALITE ” 


TRADE MARK, 


With Shelmerdine’s patent granulated Backing. 


SANITARY. DURABLE. EFFECTIVE. “°°tctbccteri tung, orvermia. 


The only Reliable Material for Lining Walls of SUBWAYS, LAVATORIES, 
AREAS, KITCHENS, BATHROOMS, &c. 
Anvaluable for HOSPITAL WORK, Operating Rooms, &c. 


WILL NOT CRACK OR CRAZE. 





‘Over 150,000 00 square Yards 
-Fixed in LONDON 
Alone. 


Telegraphic Address : 
Telephone Nos. 2868 and 2869, LONDON WALL. 


‘*‘OPKLITB, LONDON.” 


Tiling 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Silicate, ny eae ie 


‘WILLIAM GRIFFITHS 


y{Gondon Concessionnaire of et Rights of the National Opalite Glazed Brick 
and Tile Syndicate, Limited), 


128, HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHOUT, E.C. 














CHARLES A. LINE, 
81, Albert Street, Dale End, BIRMINGHAM. 


Sole Licensee in Warwickshire, Worcestershire; 


and Staffordshirc. 
Telephone, 1194. 








SMEXZD, DEAN, Y, & CO. L Limited, 


TOCK, FACING, MALMS, REDS, and 


all kinds of CLAMP BRICKS, and a rele MERCHANTS, 


SITTINGBOU 





RICKS. 


H. CRAMBERS, Abbey Brickfields, Faversham, having 
siting on the London, ‘Chatham 
orks, is prepared to SUPPLY ews of every description, 
either by Truck or Barge, on ee shortest notice. 
Apply as above, or 
BOTOLPH HOUSE, 10, EASTCHEAP, E.O. 


m, and Dover Railway, ‘direct Fd 


\THOMAS LAWRENCE & SONS, Bracknell, Berks. 


— SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE NOTED — 


T.L.B. RED RUBBERS AND CUTTERS. ! 
T.LB. BRIGHT RED HAND-MADE AND PRESSED FACINGS. 
T.L.B. RED HAND-MADE FAGINGS. 


Also Machine-made Bricks, Plain House Tiles, Sand-faced House Tiles, Moulded Bricks. 200 Patterns in Stock. 





‘GLENFIELD PREMIER BRICK AND TERRA 


COTTA CO., LTD., 


GLENFIELD, near LEICESTER. 
#est Red Faoings, Wire Cuts, kidge Tiles, 
Chimney Pote and Terra Cotta to 

London Agent, Architects’ designs. 


MMRANK 8S. MAYO, (2,ouasm Numonts st. £0 


@. TUCKER & SON. 


LOUGHBOROUGH, 


‘Manutacturers of BEST RED LEICESTERSHIRE 
“PAOCINGS, HAND PRESSED BRICES, 


CHERRY RED SAND STOCKS. 


fondon Office, Moorgate Station Chambers, 5.0, 
Mr. J. J. SONNUOK, Agent, 


C. BURLEY, in, 


BRICK AND PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


aND 
FLINT MERCHANTS. 
Any quantity by Barge or Rail on the shortest notice. 


BITTINGBOURNE. 


SANITARY PIPES. 


THE STAUNTON COLLIERY SANITARY PiPt 
CO., LTD., 

T Worthington, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
London Agent— 


FRANK S. MAYO, {™ QUEERS vicrorta et. B.c 


Telephone, 6974 Central. 




















UILDINGS BOUGHT tc Take Down, ix 
tewn or country. The full value given and quick despated 
ea by BLOUNT & SANDFORD, {E700 


Contractor» 
os. 53 to 57, Southampton street, aR 
‘VALUATIONS MADE for BUILDERS FREE OF OHARGES. 





B. WARD & CO., Lid. 


} 38 & 39, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W 
Concrete, Mosaic, and Wood Block Paving Specialists. 


(See displayed Advt. in “ Builder,” December 12, p. xxiii.) 





A BERDEEN GRANITE WORKS. 


-) 

Quarries and Works, Peterhead and Aberdeen, N.B. Depot in 
London, 378, Euston-road, where —™ examples of Architec: 
tural and Monumental work may 

For Designs and peeeiie, p Arne Granite Works, Aberdeen, or 
No, 873, EUSTON RO. N.W. Columneand all circular work done 
at specially low ab ome = new patent process. 


GRANITE. 
jouN FREEMAN, | SONS, & OO. 


PENRYN, “CORN WALL. 


(enden, hey 27, OLD QUEEN STREET, he a ery 5 8.W 
4W.&J.R. FREEMAN, 57, Millbank-street. 8 


& J. R. FREEMAN " 
e Merchants in all kinds of STONE and GRANITE. 
CAEN AND OTHER STONES FOR EXPORTATION, 
Depots { 55-57, Millbank-street. Westminster, 
G.N.R. Goods Yard, Engineers’ Gate, York-road, N. 
Office, 57, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


FOREST ROCK GRANITE Company 


(Leicestershire), LTD. 


Whitwick, near Leicester. 


Supp'y GRANITE for Macadam, all Sizes; also 
CHIPPINGS, specially screened, for Concrete, 
Tar Paving, and Paths. 


Telegrams ‘‘ SYKNITE, WHITWICK.” 


steam MARBLE worn 


interior Decorations in all kinds ef Marble 


FLOORING, STEPS AND LANDINGS, 
LAVATORY TOPS, &c. 
Slabs for Shopfittings a Speciality. 














tetephone Wi, & R. MOORE, sincere 
64, Pentonville-road, London, N. 





MARBLE SHOP FITTINGS, 


LANDINGS STEPS, WALL LININCS, COUNTERS, 
Lavatory Tops, Chimney Pieces, Granite 
Pilasters, Columns, Shop Fronts, &c. 


Silver Medal Awarded. Estimates & Designs Furnished. 


EsTaBLisHEp 1850, Tel. Address: ‘* MuLiuLus, Lowpor.” 
Telephone No. 711 Central. 


W. H. MULLIS, * “Soimin fos, 50. 
ARBLES. 
FARMER & BRINDLEY, London, S.E. 


Proprietors of Ancient Greek Quarries, Merchants 
and General Workers. Beir Stock in the Kingdom. 

















TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


WILLIAM MOON, 


CARMAN, CONTRACTOR, and WHARFINGER, sabD and 
BALLAST MERCHANT. 
E+timates given for Clearing Sites, Excavating and Conereting for 
same. Sand and Ballast supplied on short notice to all parts of 
“a City aud Suburl.s. 
CHIEF 


24 & 36, HA ‘YMERLE ROAD, PECKHAM, and 


WORCESTER WHARF, TOWER BRIDGE. 
Telenhone : Telegraphic Address: 
No. 1289 Hip. Veurpation, London. 


LAUNDRY 


aaa ENGINEERS, 
SUMMERSCALES,.” 


KEIGHLEY: 
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DENNIS, 


(RUABON COAL AND COKE COMPANY, LTD.). 


RUA BON 





p | BUFF TERRA-COTTA, w 
A | WHITE AND COLOURED GLAZED 9 
BRICKS, TILES, 

= BUFF FACING BRICKS, K 














GLAZED SOCKET PIPES, &c. 


RED AND PINK TERRA-COTTA, | WW 
RED PRESSED, WIRE CUT, AND 
MOULDED BRICKS, BLUE VITRIFIED e 
RIDGE AND ROOFING TILES, FINIALS, 
TERMINALS, QUARRIES, &c. $} 





UONP= 








The Company works its own Mines 





S Clay and Coal, and are now Manufacturing 


GLAZED BRICKS OF UNEQUALLED QUALITY: 


(Prices quoted - Delivery free to any site in London en application :— 


WoRKES AND OFF IQS: BRE ORs, fddrers on iene, HENRY DENNIS, RUABON. 
BO tele ephone 
LONPWHARF, SOUTH WHARF ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. CivERPooLagen ng Br ‘SHELMERDING. 


al Assurance Buildings, 36, Dale-st. 














ROYAL DOULTON POTTERIES 


CERAMICS [oF ARCHITECTURAL 
CONSTRUCTION @DECORATION 


r) 
u PPAF 


—_— 


WH) FRA) & |, 



























































1 | “AL 


‘Terra CoTta Faience, 
Carrard Stonéware1# 
Salt Gene peetans Diine- 
Mantel Pieces @ Stoves, 
f ° Glazed S Enametled tiles, 


“ue - 


| DOULTON @ C2 Limited.” 
: a r Head Office JAMBETH JoyDON 





















SANKEY’'S £ SPECIAL ADVANTACES CLAIMED. 
SINK ff i MADE OF GLAZED IMPERISHABLE 
TRAP {aay STONEWARE. 


¥7_—S§sSs WILL NOT CORRODE OR BECOME 
Yee OFFENSIVE. 
INLET AND OUTLET IN SAME 
sey i) ALIGNMENT. 
Yama} SUPPORTS ITS OWN WEIGHT. 
Uy/ EASILY FIXED BY ANY WORKMAN. 
$f NO PLUMBER REQUIRED AS WITH 
w Lg D TRAP. 


savine OF EXPENSE IN FIXING. 
CLEARING INLET WITH SECURE 
SCREW STOPPER. 


SECTION MOST EFFECTUAL WATER SEAL. 


Je. H. SANKEY & SON, 
Essex Wharf, Canning Town, BE. 


DELIVERY TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY AND SHIPPED ABROAD. 





Head Office : 


> abies TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. Est. 1857. 





SANKEY’S FIRE BRICKS, 
GLAZED BRICKS, BLUE BRICKS, 


RED BRICKS, SLATES, ROOFING TILES, 
SINKS, CEMENT, LIMES, PLASTER, 
PIPES, POTS, &c. 


MOST VARIED STOCK IN LONDON. 
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TELEPHONE — 
No. 2 Tottenham. 


MOULDINGS. 





SHOP FITTINGS 








| BUILDERS’ 
SASHES. 


W. DUNCAN TUCKER 


The Mills are Fitted with New and Improved Machinery. 


| LAWRENCE RD. STH. TOTTENHAM. — forcertrmcs 






TELEGRAMS— 
Horticole, 
Lo 






STEAM JOINERY. 
STAIRCASES. 





ndon, 






CASEMENTS. DOORS. 








Write for 


Parquet Flooring. 


lw A ONS 
BASSANT BROS., es A es Oe ‘ 
87, CHARLOTTE ST., FITZROY SQUARE, W. |(TQAV2 ASI 
Largest and Cheapest English Manufacturers. Six Gold and Silver Medals, iy ~ Ny aA 7) ok Ta $ 


Parquet from 3d. per square foot. 


Specialities—TEAK-WOOD PARQUET AND STRAIGHT OAK FLOORING. 
timate before placing order elsewhere. 


ESTABLISHED 13879 


(eS << SEE 
ere 








SOSSSOSSSSSSOSSVOSSOOOS 

















IPS COONO® 


AN AN AS 





Customers own Designs carried out. 








RY WAINSCOT in every thickness. 
Several thousand Logs 8d. per foot. 
Dry Wainseot Floer Boards, 1 in. 458. per eq. 1% in. 55s. per sq. 
Dry Mahogany, Trak and treh. 
Dry Black Waluut 8d. and 9d. ag 
~T. FORMAN,WALNUT TRBE WALE, KENNINGTON ROAD, 8.E. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 





WOOD BLOOK FLOORS. 
MABBLE and CBRAM10 MOSAIOS, 
Designs and prices upon application. 


STEVENS & ADAMS, { 1 OTe REET, 8. 


WOOD PAVING. 


“The Improved Wood Pavement Company 








ESTABLISHED 1872. 
CREOSOTSD PAVING FOR ROADWAYS. 
Wood Paviug of every description. 

Wood Paving Blocks sold or cut from Customers’ own Timber. 
Timber, Telegraph Poles, Railway Sek &e. 

SAWN AND CREOSOTE 


Saw =  Goomentint: Works, and | aamead 
AST GRKEN WIC 


OFFICES, 46, a. VICTORIAST,, E.C. 


BLING : aTHS 


R, BELL & CO., lll BY BOW, 
Estbd. LONDON, 1832, 


ENGLISH TIMBER. 


‘Cut to any Specification for Builders’ and 
Contractors’ requirements, 


CATES, POSTS, and WOOD FENCING 
of all descripteons supplied ready for fixing. 
A LARGE QUANTITY OF 
Door and Window Sills, Oak Scantling. 
VARIOUS SIZES ON OFFER AT 
SPECIAL LOW PRICES 


ASTELL BROS., 
Sawmills, BEDFORD 


r Mainzer’s Patent “Arrolithic” 


MARBLE MOSAIC PAVEMENTS 


WRITE FOR DESIGNS, ESTIMATES FREE. 


ARROLITHIG Lr. 


18, Berners Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 


INSPECTION OF SAMPLES INVITED. 


PARQUET in oaK, TEAK, 
MAPLE. &c, 

















GATES, BARROWS, WACONS. 


Fencing of all kinds, Makers of BARROWS, Wagons, "al all kinds of Contractors’ Plant 


FENCING. ROWLAND BROS. 


Narrow Wheels ofall kinds, 9am OA eee eared Ontalogues free on application;  yOnD* BUCKS. 


MADELEY WOOD OOMPANY, { ‘o™szincz, 


“cs SHROPSHIRE. 
BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 


RED QUARRIES, FIRE BRICKS, and KILN BRICK GOODS of all descriptions. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Iron, Madeley, Salop.” Brand—‘‘IRON, BROSELEY. 


MORRISON & INGRAM'’S 
SANITARY APPLIANCES for HOSPITALS. 


a Tor eRe eT 9 Se em Sea Re ee — rEg: neon 
Ty PRET ~ rv 5 ~y 











Opened 
yas Cea July last by 
| ‘Their Majesties 
the 
KING and QUEEN. 


mY 


Architects: 
Wm. HENMAN, Esq., 
F.R.1.B.A., 

AND 
THOS. COOPER, Esq. 
F.R.1.8.A., 
Birmingham 





NEW ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL, BELFAST. 


Wards Denartment in front. Administrative Blocks in background. 

In competition with the leading makers in the trade MORRISON & INGRAM’S SANITARY 
FITTINGS were selected by the experts for this up-to-date Hospital, and have been fixed 
throughout the same. Those fittings are notable for simplicity of design and construction, 
effecting perfect sanitation at a moderate cost. Schemes for Hospitals and other buildings of 
Sanitary Fittings supplied free on receipt of necessary particulars. 


— MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF — 
BATHS, LAVATORIES, WATER CLOSETS, SINKS, 
URINALS, and PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 


2O000000000000000000 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


MORRISON, INGRAM, & GO., Ltp., MANcHEsTER. 


CORNBROOK, MANCHESTER : TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER: MIDWAY, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT : 





Senitary Engineering Works foundry and Porcelain Enamelling Works. Sanitary Pottery Works. 


Se 





~ | 


yy 


i- 
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IMMOVABLE-~ACME 








WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of 


THE ACME 
Chief Offices and Works: 





Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, LTD. 
Gainsborough Road, Victoria Park, London, N.E. 





In Fibrous Plaster, Composition, 


GEO. JACKSON & 


RELIEF DECORATIONS. 


Carton Pierre, 


and Wood. 


SONS. 


Specimens of oeilings, cornices, chimney-pieces, &o., In the above materiais can be seen at 
49, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 





BARROW’ LIME) 


OURNT FROM THE WELL KNOWN seve or The Lower Lias Formation, 
PORTLAND CEMENT T eetenrric Lime, Concrete Paving Slabs, Dressings, &c.,, 


ali parts of the kingdom. 


SOHN ELLIS & SC & SONS, LTD. SE MAED Tas 


JOHN DAVIES & CO."== 


— TTel. 1518. 


ABERTHAW BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC LIME 


LUMP OR GROUND. 
ONIVERSALLY AOKNOWLEDGED TO BE ONE OF THE —_— OCEMENTITIOUS ZYDRAULIO 
Testimonials on application, 


LIMES OBTAINABLE. 


Delivered to any Railway Station by Truck or Veesel’s Oargo f.0.b. at Newport. 
BF 
ABBRICOTTI, ie Owner, nut oo eee 
CARRARA, ITALY. BIRMINGHAM—SAMPSON-ROAD WHARF 


A Large Stock of MARBLE always kept, in Rlock and Slab, 
suitable for all purposes. 





Side 


ABERTHAW 
LIAS \LIME 








CARRARA WHARF, GROSVENOR RD 
PIMLICO, 8.W. 


STEAM SAW MILLS AND TURNING LATHES. 
CITY SLAB DEPOT, 17, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, N. 





COUNTRY DEPOTS 














The IMPROYED MULTIPLEX muemcaeed E-CUTTER 


BIQ REDUCTION IN PRICE. —_— 
| J. @. FAULDS & CO., 48, North Frederick Street, GLASGOW, N.B. 


ROOFING, SLATERS’, DAMP COURSE, FELT 


SHIP SHEATHING, SHOEMAKERS’, 
FOR PUGGING FLOORS, 


SLAG WOOL™!22 


Re 
HAIR FELT. STEAM PIPES. 
Contractors to His Majesty’s Government and Military Camps. 
F. F. McNEILL & CO, Bunhill Row, London EC; Kirkintilloch, 


Glasgow; and 3, Wapping, Liverpool. 


H. BASSANT & CO., 


(Late of 87, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, W.) 


LINHOPE STREET WORKS, DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


Telephone, 2697 Paddington, Telegrams, “ Toothing, London,” 
Timoer Yards : Gospel Oak, Hampstead, & Kentish Town, N.W. 

















IT: 
KINCDOM, AND NOT ACSNTS, AS MOST FIRMS ARE. 


The Trade Supplied. Wholesale and Export. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION, 








LARGEST PARQUET FLOORING MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED 


GREAVES’’ BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Burnt from the well-known Beds of the Lower Lias Formatien) 


AND PORTLAND CEMENT. 
The above, also PATENT SELENITIC (prepared from) “* Greaves 
Blue Lias Lime), LIAS, and ROMAN CEMENTS, delivered rail 
and canal in owner's specially covered trucks and boats te _—, 
of the country, also carted on site in Birmingham and Leaden. 
Sixty years’ reputation. Highest references. 


GREAVES, BULL, & LAKIN, Lim. 


oes Office : i. Leamington. eee Address: Greaves 

Harbury London Depot: 13, South Wharf, idington, W. Tale 

grams: Lias, London. Birmingham Depot: L Wenmentar Whart 
See ag Greaves, Birmingham. 

Works at Harbury, Stockton, & Wiimoote, Warwiekentrs 


NELSON’S BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Burnt from the well-known Beds of the Lowzrz Lias Fonmamon} 


xo PORTLAND CEMENT. 
PATENT SELENITIC CEMENT. 


pared¥roqm Blue L 
— Grey Lime, pees delivered ek toe net a fates 





Deliveries by Rail and Boat to all of the oe 
don, Man ter.and Birmingham by 
CHAS. NELSON & 
Works; STOCKTON and RUGBY. 
Depots: LONDON: 16, South Wharf, WwW. 
MANCHESTER : Lawrence Build 2, 88, 


BIRMINGHAM: Cambrian Wharf, The Crescent 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. 


The BUILDING SUPPLY having laid down New 
and Special Plant are now prepared to deliver to site 
in any quantity BRICK BALLAST, machine cracked 
to small size. Brick Ballast is replacing Coke Breeze, 
Ashes, and Boiler Clinker on account of their com- 
bustible character. Brick Ballast is less weighty, 
cleaner, and free from chemical ingredients wniats 
adversely act on the strength of Portland Cement, 


PORTLAND CEMENT-Best Medway. 


MACHINE MORTAR, LIME and HAIR, 
PLASTERER’S PUTTY. 


BRICKS, LIMES, SLATES, PIPES. 


BUILDING 


SUPPLY. 


Telephone 36 King’s Cross, 


172,174, &176, KiNC’S CROSS RO.,W.C. 


PLATE and WINDOW 
GLASS WAREHOUSES, 


STAINED GLASS & EMBOSSING WORKS 


l. & W. FARMILOE, 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers of Sheet Lead, White Lead, 
Colours, Varnishes, and Plumbers’ Brass Work. 


CATALOGUESand k STIMA TES forwarded 
on Application. 

ROCHESTER ROW, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON. 8.W. 
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The Farnley Iron Company, Limited, Leeds. 


| Glazed Bricks. | | 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths, Sinks, Wash tubs, Fire-bricks. | 


London-77, Queen Victoria St.,-E.C., Depot-L. & N. W. Ry. Broad St., E.C. 


FIREGLAY ENAMELLED SANITARY WARE. 


ASON'S 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


URINALS, SINKS, LAVATORIES, _— BATHS. 


Showrooms - 97, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 81, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
30, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 95, BATH STREET, GLASCOW. 


WALTER E. MASON, Horwich, Lancs. 


j JOSEPHCLIFFESONS 


BRANCH OF THE LEEDS FIRECLAY =, 


ee 























ButfTawny 


RediGrey = _ i's . eet ished 


of the Finest Quality 2 as¥ 
regards Vitreous booy 
Use ano Colour : 


BA. & W.T. RICHARDSON, Wai 


Brunswick Wharf, Vauxhall, S.W. 6, South Wharf, Paddington ede W. 
Cement Works: Conyers Quay, Teynham, Kent. 


UST OF COODS IN STOCK, DELIVERED BY VANS TO ALL PARTS, OR IN FULL BARCE, BOAT, OR TRUCK LOAD, DIRECT FROM WORKS 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 

















BRICKS, TILES, &c. OVEN FLOOR TILES and CROWN BRICKS. CHALK LIME. WARWICKSHIRE BLUE LIAS LIMB 

YELLOW MALM CUTTERS, FACINGS, Pavions,|HALL’S PATENT HANGING TILES, ROBSON'S|' LUMP and GROUND. FIRE 

end SHIPPERS. YORKSHIRE PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL TILES, do. SANITARY i a00ps.. 
sTOOKs, 2 ROUGH STOCKS and BURRS, GRIZZLES, MIDGH sad OORRUGETED TILES.” de.| In all the latest and approved sie inciudng 
LASERS and FACINGS. ee TILES and BRICKS, SUPERIOR GLAZED STONEWA 
RED Rees CUFFOLE #ACINGS. BROSELEY PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL ROOFING PATENT SEWER and INTERCEPT @ acne 
H SUFFOLK BRIMSTONE PAVIORS TILES, , and VALLEYS. all descriptions, STANFORD'S JOINTED "ED PIP 

af ed MOULDED BRI of all kinds, RIDGE TILES, PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL. WHITE GLAZED CURVES and CHANNELS. 

ara made to iw Phy ek RED, BLUE, and BUFF, lu ARDEN MANHOLE COVERS and STONES. 

WHITE and QOLOUBED GLAZ eRe ian CUT ADAMANTINE OLINKERS, in BUFF and RED. CHIMNEY POTS ge and TERRA-OOTTA 
BRIGKS, ditto BULL NOS “SPLAYS, &e, ditto| AIR BRIGKS, in BUFF and RED TERRACOTTA. of all sizes and patterns. 

GROOVED | STABLE BRICKS, CHANNELS, | PANDY'S BUFF “GRANITE VITRIFIED” PAVING | sr aTxs, BEST BLUE BANGOR. 
SOPINGS, de ABD STABLE BRICRS. SLATE SHEL to order, 

VAULT SRWEN and FACING BRICK! CEMENTS and LIMES. SINKS, in BRO 4s F, and WHITE GLAZED. 
POUMBRIDG NEWCASTLE, and SWELSH FIRE| BEST PORTLAND and ROMAN CEMENTS. PLASTERERS’ HATR, LATHS, SAND, THAMES ane 
TORIC Lt KEENE’S MEDINA, PAREAN, LIAS, SELENETIO, PIT, BALLAST, THAMES and PIT, YORK STO 

Pyne) PER SATINGS and FLUE|PLASTER OF PARIS, GBEYSTONE do.| PAVING, CILUS, COPING, &. STONE worked 

GROUND to ord 
or. 
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Roval Boulton Botteries. 


DOULTON’S LONDON-MADE 
| TESTED STONEWARE PIPES. 


| TDOULTON ! 
Each pipe bears the following stamp :— ESTED} 


! [LONDON 
! |\DOULTON’S ” 
WHITE ENAMELLED WARE. 


_ SINKS for all purposes. WASH-TUBS. 
MANHOLE CHANNELS in great variety. 
WASH-DOWN CLOSETS in one piece, extra strong. 
LAVATORIES for. SCHOOLS, FACTORIES, &c. 


“ DOULTON & CO,,umm, LAMBETH, LONDON, 5.E: 


OOL. 


COW anata neces LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, elt and PARIS. 
8 

















a 




















with a whitewash brush—dries like flat _ 


OOS 990 99D 994906 9001-00 


Ha | I's C The most artistic and practical Wall Covering ; applied 





a Hall's Distemper ssesses individual and exclusive advantag get Ts is made n 70 colours, 










a 
S ita PAW JA incinding rich dark shades as well as light nts, Tt contains no lead mee yp teh Sy 
an Py weds pea r. Walls require — Aa repara it dri $ qui dakly, 8 sas five aa, 
\ m da amp wall ; — apt: niects:s nd does ot erack, cale o : peal afl. The 
Washable ¥, stiff maternal (eold'in tind and in wn eagek nly renuires the gailii- of 
fe water to hee sandy Son ah is ec maie in two qua lisherten inaide-a od 


outside work. 


@ : 
Distemper. Hall’s Distemper has a greater covering power than 


any similar material. 


i 
Sold by all Paint Dealers, and manufactured by SISSONS BROS. & CO, Ltd., Hull, \ 
(PATENT) who will send post free on request Samples, Shade Card, and full particulars. ‘ 


-, F 

OToR, 

oh ombined Gully Trap & Channel. sveses 
Ww, TO RECEIVE WASTE-WATER FROM BATHS, SINKS, CISTERNS, &c, 

ORKS in hil A Hh i if INA 

LIMB, Se" = 

ding 














SLAZEU KITGHEN SINKS, 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS, CRESSWELLS 


LATRINES & URINAL TROUGHS If you want ASBESTOS CLOTHS really worth 
SEWER-AIR TRAPS, ‘to > — - —t Pires 

















OAMP-PROOF COURSE. Ask: foc ‘Na. 9. Cotahonsa) * 
as tt pea A. 4 
Buff, Red, Pink, &c. Wellingto —— Br wy rd, Yurks. 

















| J.STIFF & SONS, LAMBETH,s.<\| === 
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LAND, &c., FOR SALE. 


REEHULD BUILDING LAND, suit- 

able for cottages, TO BE LET or SOLD, ’ with ad- 
¥un0es to a respectable and responsible Builder. Roads 
Qud sewers cunstructed. ee soil.— Pp! to Messrs. 
¥. 8. BREKRETUN and SON chitects a: Burveyors, 298 
diigh Holborn. London, W. 





f.O BUILDERS and INVESTORS.— 
EALING PARK ESTATE, five minutes from South 
Statiun. FREEHOLD BULLDING SLLES for houses 
. to dot. rentals, or fur maisonette 
Bik } REEHOLwy LAND. foster. 
Southampton Buildings, 





REEHOLD BUILDING SITE TO LET, 
suitable for moderate sized flats. Three frontages of 58 
ivet, 61 feet, and 57 feet respectively, ana an area of about 
3,050 feet. Close to station on the Metropolitan, oe 
Hauway. A substantial builder might be unanced.—A 
to TUCKELT & eee 1 
street, E.c. 


NO BUILDERS and BARGE OWNERS. 
Goods may now be loaded and unloaded at Lindsay 
Jetty, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea. 
Application should be made to the SUPERINTENDENT, 
Durham Wharf. Lots-road, Chelsea. 


Refer also tv * Tou Late” 


BUSINESSES WANTED & FOR SALE. 


O SELL, as a_ going concern, a 

PLUMBER’s BUSINESS, in a h-aith resort in York- 

suire, 7,000 inhavitants; house and show room combined. 

Also workshop, fitted up for large jobving and building re- 

quirements. Price 150.. or at vaiuation.— Address, Box 119, 
Office of “The Buiider.’ 


NOR SALE, an Old-Established BUILDER'S 
BUSINESS, with an excellent connexion in the Mid- 
‘ands. Steam Sawing. Planing, and Moulding Shops, and 
Offices, covering an area of nearly one acre of Freehold 
Land. A large Stock of well-seasoned Hard and Soft Woods. 
Good railway and pousat arrangements.—For hy es 
address EXECUTORS of the late Mr. William Gould, Tot 
bury, near Burton-on-Trent. 


, Gresham ssuildings, Basing a 








column, page 














Stephens 


Oak, Mahozany, Rosewood, Wainscot, 


Ebony, Walmt, and Satinwood. 


Specimens and. Prospectus post free from 
H. C. STEPHENS, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 
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arnartis 


LIMITED. 


LATEST 


SPECIALITY, 
All Tiled 
Mantel Register, 


THE 
Quite the most al 
and best finishes 
article of its king 
offered. Made In bul}. 


nose briquettes in » 
varlety of colourings, 


PRICES, 


Including Wood S; 
and Fire cd Shy 
complete. 
80in. wide, 48in. high, 
18in. fire, £6 5s, 
S2in. wide, 43in. high, 
“a bin. fire, £6 108, 
b 89in. wide, 45in. high, 
oy 18in. fire, £7 108, 
| Hard Wood Shelf, 
fumigated, extra 
‘ Tiled Curb, to suit 18 
or 15in. fire ... 30). 
Ditto, 18in. fire... 35). 
Antique Tiles, 
: ee .15/- extra, 
To Curb ... 5/- extra, 
fe Carriage Pald to any 
%. Station in England or 
t Wales. 


Barnard Bishop: 








=] WONDON SHOWROOY :: 
28, Princes St. 
Cavendish Sq. W. 


NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH. 





ST. PANGRAS IRONWORK COMPANY, 


LIMITHD, 


ST. PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


| PATENT STABLE 


ATPL 


FITTINGS 


FIRM—— 


Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, Sydney Exhibition, 1879. SILVER MEDAL, Paris, 1887, 





Cow-House and Piggery Fittiags. 


Iron Gates, Railings, and Columns. 


Castings of all Descriptions. 


Spiral and Straight Staircases. 
Iron Roofs, Iron Skylights. 
Iron Doors, Verandahs, 





New Epition [LLvstRaTeED Priced CATALOGUE FREER ON APPLICATION. 


LARGE SHOW - ROOMS, WHERE ALL LATEST IMPROVEMENTS MAY BE SEEN, 





ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK CO., LTD., ST. PANCRAS ROAD. 


| Disevnititia bale 





S. HASKINS& BMS. 120210 


BE ON APPLICATION. 


Manuisevwrers Revolving Shutters in Wood, Iron, Steel, and Brass Shop Fronts, Spring Shop Blinds, &c. 
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YOUNG & MARTENS © 


LATEST LIST ™ 


(Just issued) contains NEWEST DESIGNS, LARGEST 
VARIETY OF PATTERNS, LOWEST PRICES 
consistent with sterling quality. ‘Contains over 
6,000 Illustrations of stock articles, with 
prices and discounts. revised to date. 


Peele. 21 Taxi FREE 


Consists of 200 pages, THE TRADE. 


Postage Gd, 


Size, 12 by 1@ inches. 
Bound Limp Cloth. 


Comprises a Selection NOT TO BE EXCELLED of everyday 
Requirements in the 


Building, Decorating, Lighting, 
Heating, and Sanitary Engineering 


TRADES. 
THE LARCEST STOCKS IN THE TRADE TO DRAW FROM. 


YOUNG ¢MARTEN I* 


Caledonian ldorAés 


ncan STRATFORD 





= Please accompany your application with Business Card, and mention “ THE BUILDER.” 
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Highest Award for Ventilation, Paris Exhibition, 1900. 
Two Gold [edals and One Silver [edal. 





BOyLes WAS 
LATEST PATENT 
33 AIR-PUMP & 


pehranefiatinias 


© HAS DOUBLE THE 
EXTRACTING ROWER, 
oF EARLIER. FORMS. 


PRICE LIST Carriage Paid 


Dia a.of Ins Inside of Oe f Diao Pipe ie 


es ii ine mendea. 6.8 
2 12x12 4to8 6ins 3 § 
4 4X14 S59 7% ! 10 
16 16X16 6,,10 8» 22 
8 18x18 794,85 Qn 218 
20 20X20 8,12 tow 310 
24 24X%24 10,.,14 (2 410 
27 27X27 11,16 wow § § 
30 39X30 12,18 5, 6 10 
36 36X36 15,2) 8 815 
42 42X42 17 24 ah ar 35 
48 48X48 20,28 249 1417 
54 S4XS4 24432 2 18 18 


ROOF SEATS NOT INCLUDED. 


MADE FIREPROOF To FIT OVER 
SUNBURNERS 10% EXTRA: 


OOS 9SSSS9S9OORS 




















FOR TABLE oF SIZES REQUIRED, 
GiSARXe- SEE PAGES 148-149. 
OF CATALOGUE es 

N.B. When specifying or 
ordering the following formula 
should be usea"Boyle’s Latest 
Patent ‘Air-Pamp Ventilator, 
Design N°....,Dia of head........., 
Dia of pipe........,Price each.......7 











Note: Each Ventilator 
has the regione | 
ing TRADE MARK \ 
affixed ‘without: whi 
‘none are Senuine.C’s 


ROBERT BOYLE & S°N & 2 Ventilating Engineers, “ 


64,HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. & 110, BOTHWELLSTREET, GLASGOW. 


a eee 
TEAS 








= 
‘ Loaden: Printed at Nos. 74-76, Great Queen-street, Lincain’s Inn Fields, W.C., and 
{Published for.the Preprietors by JOHN MORGAN, at the Office ae ‘THe BUILDER,” Oatherine-street, Covent Sandon W.G6.—Saturday, rea a ee 26th, 1903 











